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SELF-DEPENDANCE 


CHAPTER  I. 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  Edward 
chanced  to  enter  the  cabin,  he  found  Danby 
writing. 

"Edward,"  he  said,  "I  am  continuing  my 
dispatches  to  the  authorities  at  home.  I  am 
desirous  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  from  the  report  of  the  Frenchmen 
this  day,  we  may  fortunately  fall  in  with  the 
English  frigate  they  had  so  lately  spoken 
with.     The  contents  of  these  dispatches  will 
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be  of  the  first  importance,  and  must  cause  a 
sensation  at  head- quartern,  as  they  will  detail 
thestartling  intelligence  of  the  mutinous  conduct 
of  my  crew,  our  subsequent  adventures  and 
sufferings,  and  my  determination  to  pursue 
the  mutineers,  and  regain,  if  God  so  will,  pos- 
session of  fay  own  vessel.  I  shall  make  my 
report  faithfully,  and  like  a  man,  and  trust  with 
confidence  to  the  gracious  approval  of  my  con- 
duct. Your  services,  my  dear  friend,  will  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  feature  in  my  dispatches, 
and  tend  to  confirm  the  favourable  im- 
pression which,  I  doubt  not,  has  already 
resulted  from  my  previous  letters.  As  I  my- 
self read  over,  v\hich  I  have  just  now  done, 
the  plain  narrative  which  truth  has  elicited 
from  me,  of  the  important  benefits  you  have 
rendered  to  me  and  to  your  country,  in  the 
most  trying  emergencies,  and  your  continued 
activity,  spirit,  and  intelligence,  forming  alto- 
gether a  picture  almost  approaching  to  romance, 
can  I  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  they  will  be 
duly  appreciated  at  hom.e,  and  tend  to  a  result 
which  we  have  both  so  much  at  heart?" 

Danby's  heart  was  on  his  lips.      The  spirit 
of  kindness  lighted  up  his  features  as  he  spoke. 
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and  Edward  was  affected  by  the  continued 
proofs  of  his  undying  friendship.  He  would 
have  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  Danby  stopt 
hira. 

"It  pains   me,    my  dear  friend,    that   you 
should  thus  overrate  the  poor  return  I  have 
yet  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  for  your  un- 
ceasing vigilance  for  my  good.     In  these   dis- 
patches, also,  I  have  renewed   the   mention  of 
your  friend  Johnson,  and  our  anxiety  respect- 
ing his  fate,  expressing  my  conviction    that  he 
has    been  forcibly   detained  on  board  by   the 
mutineers,  otherwise  his  honorable  spirit  would 
have  spurned  communion  with  such  wretches,  and 
dared  the  worst  with  us.  There  are  some  others 
also,  whose  dereliction  of    their  duty  almost 
staggers  belief,   but    we  will  charitably   hope 
that  all  will  not  prove   equally  guilty.      Pre- 
vious also  to  the  meeting  with  the   expected 
frigate,  it  will  be  advisable  not  longer  to  defer 
testing   the  truth   of  Manuel's  statement  res- 
pecting his  secret  hoard  and  the  place  of  con- 
cealment.    It  will  also  involve  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  repentance.     Now  for  the  proof." 
Edward,   in   pursuance    of   the  instructions 

given  him  by  Manuel,  opened  the   small  cup- 
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board,  unscrewed  the  peg,  pressed  upon  the 
spring  that  was  scarcely  visible  at  the  extremity 
of  the  opening,  when  the  heavy  floor  which 
was  line^  with  lead,  rose  upwards,  and  at  the 
first  glance  all  doubt  was  removed.  Within 
was  a  small,  deep  well,  containing  two  shelves, 
on  which  were  ranged  two  lines  of  bags,  almost 
all  of  which  were  filled,  tied  and  labelled.  On 
closer  examination,  there  appeared  to  be  thirty 
bags,  of  which  twenty-five  were  each  labelled, 
500  dollars,  the  remaining  five  were  empty. 
They  opened  one  of  them,  and  the  contents 
corresponded  with  the  description,  so  that 
they  judged  the  rest  were  equally  correct,  and 
carried  the  examination  no  farther. 

"•  I  doubt  not,"  said  Danby,  "  these  empty 
bags  would  have  been  filled  with  the  profits 
of  the  present  voyage,  if  we  had  not  inter- 
cepted that  extraordinary  man's  career.  Here 
however,  is  proof  before  our  eyes  of  the  power- 
ful agency  of  the  holy  spirit,  alarming  the 
sinner,  with  the  awful  conviction,  how  utterly 
worthless  is  that  gold  for  which  he  has  endan- 
gered his  best  interests,  to  comfort  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  It  is  an  unmingled  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  that  the  brave  men  who  have 
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SO  nobly  adhered  to  tlieir  duty,  and  without  a 
murmur,  have  clung  to  me  daring  these  dread 
reverses,  will  receive  a  recompense,  acquired 
under  circumstances  so  honourable  to  them- 
selves. It  will  now  be  necessary  to  draw  out 
a  list  of  the  number  and  contents  of  each  bag, 
which  you  will  annex  to  your  former  inventory 
of  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  as  I  shall  embody 
the  whole  in  my  present  dispatches,  and  for- 
ward the  treasure  home  by  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  the  future  benefit  of  the  captors. 
It  will  also  save  time  if  we  summon  Atkins  to 
our  aid.  I  deem  it  only  justice  to  advise  him 
of  this  discovery.  He  has  more  than  shared 
our  troubles,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  treasure, 
to  the  ultimate  gaining  of  which  he  has  so 
mainly  contributed,  should  not  be  withheld 
from  him." 

When  Atkins  appeared,  he  interfered  in  the 
execution  of  the  orders  given,  as  in  duty  bound, 
dragging  the  loaded  bags  from  their  privacy, 
with  seeming  unconcern  as  a  matter  in  which 
he  had  no  interest,  though  he  was  aware  they 
were  fi.lled  with  coin. 

When  the  twenty-five  bags  were  at  length 
laid  upon  the  cabin  floor,  his  amazement,  which 
had   been  gradually    increasing   as   they  were 
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severally  lifted  from   their  hiding   place,   eva- 
porated in  a  long  whistle. 

"  Well,  Atkins,"  said  Danby,  *'  a  portion  of 
this  treasure  will  make  your  old  age  com- 
fortable." 

"I'm  thinking,  sir,  there's  no  such  luck  for  me. 
Her  Majesty,  God  bless  her,  pays  me  hand- 
somely, and  won't  forget  me  when  I'm  laid  up 
in  ordinary," 

"  We  shall  all  share  it,  good  Atkins,  even 
your  friend  Sambo,  who  is  now  on  the  strength 
of  the  vessel,  as  cook.  It  is  the  joint  property 
of  the  captors,  and  I  purpose  sending 
it  home  by  the  English  frigate  for  which 
we  are  now  on  the  look  out.  It  will 
be  ready  for  us,  and  with  farther  additions, 
when  our  toils  are  over,  and  we  reach, 
old  England  again,  and  you  may  make  it  known 
to  your  friends  on  board.  And  now  assist 
Mr.  Mortimer  in  stowing  it  away  in  some  chest 
ready  for  removal." 

"  I'm  thinking,  sir,  you  are  right  in  sending 
it  away.  It  might  unsettle  some  of  the  hands, 
for  it  is  not  the  richest  man  that  works  the 
hardest,  and  his  duty  ought  to  be  his  first 
thought." 

It  was  evident  that  Atkins  himself  was  not 
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displeased  with  the  prospect  held  out  by 
Danby,  as  while  assistins:  Edward,  he  dwelt 
with  peculiar  self-complacency  on  the  comfort- 
able old  age  he  should  enjoy  on  shore,  drew  a 
picture  of  his  intended  mode  of  life,  and 
seemed  to  revel,  in  anticipation,  on  the  jovial 
Saturday  eveninors,  when  he  should  spin  his 
sea  yarns  among  his  friends,  and  point  to  the 
pet  boat  which  should  be  as  smart  as  paint  and 
money  could  make  it.  .  He  was  lost  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  till  he  was  roused  by  a  remark  of 
Danby. 

'^  We  have  both  of  us  much  to  encounter, 
Atkins,  till  we  can  sit  at  ease  under  our  own 
vine  and  fig  tree,  but  a  seaman  must  never 
despair.  We  have  a  friend  above  who  has 
hitherto  done  wonders  for  us." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  all  this  comes  of  doing  our 
duty.  A  sailor  knows  his  duty  as  the  best  of 
them  ashore,  and  I'm  thinking,  sir,  there  may 
be  some  on  board  our  old  ship,  that  would 
gladly  tack  about  and  join  us,  if  so  be,  they 
had  the  luck.  But,"  he  added,  with  a  softened 
voice,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  cabin,  "  the 
day  will  surely  come,  when  as  the  prayer 
says,    the   secrets   of  all    hearts  will  be   made 
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manifest,  and  then  shall  every  man  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  deservings." 

This  ebullition  of  the  honest  tar's  feelings 
roused  an  echo  in  Edward's  bosom,  and  plunged 
him  into  deep  thought.  Poor  Johnson,  what 
was  now  his  fate.     Was  he  still  alive  ? 

His  meditations,  however,  were  soon  inter- 
rupted. 

"  And  now,  my  tried  and  valued  friend,"' 
said  Danby,  as  he  closed,  and  finally  sealed  his 
dispatches,  "  may  Heaven's  blessing  rest  on 
the  contents  of  these  papers,  particularly  on 
those  which  refer  to  yourself !  May  the  im- 
pression they  make  at  home  be  equal  to  my 
sanguine  hopes  and  -expectations !  and  now  for 
the  look  out." 

When  they  reached  the  deck,  Danby  eagerly 
applied  himself  to  sweeping  the  horizon  with 
the  spyglass,  anticipating  the  wished-for  sail 
before  the  night  closed  in.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening.  Spite  of  the  mournful  complexion 
of  his  thoughts,  as  Edward  leaned  over  the 
side,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  scene  before  him.  The  sun's 
broad  disk  was  sinking  beneath  the  waves,  and 
a  gorgeous  canopy  of  glory  crowned  its  de- 
parture. The  western  heavens  were  not  merely 
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radiant  with  a  variety  of  hues.  The  sky  ap- 
peared indented  with  burnished  plates  of 
flowing  metal,  piled  horizontally  over  each 
other,  dazzling  the  sight  with  excess  of  bright- 
ness, while  the  descending  globe,  on  reaching 
ibe  world  of  waters,  seemed  to  linger  an  in 
stant  to  bless  the  world  with  its  parting  cmiles 
ere  it  gave  way  to  the  shadowy  reign  of  night. 
The  wide  expanse  of  the  sea  was  one 
tremulous  muss  of  sparkling  brilliancy,  and 
over  its  waves  of  liquid  silver,  the  beautiful 
craft,  its  dark,  taper  sides  almost  concealed 
beneath  the  snowy  clouds  of  canvass  above, 
careered  with  arrowy  swittnes;?,  dashing  the 
glittering  spray  aside  with  its  slender  bows. 
The  grand  spectacle,  however,  was  evanescent, 
gradually  fading  like  the  lingering  gleam  of 
hope  on  the  look  of  the  dying  christian  ere  it 
sink  in  the  chill  embrace  of  death.  Nor  did 
the  similitude  end  here,  a  glorious  rising 
awaited  both. 

The  helmsman  was  at  his  post,  but  the  rest 
of  the  crew  seemed  congregated  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  Atkins's  voice  was 
distinctly  heard.  They,  however,  soon  di.^- 
persed  to  their  several  duties,  and  Atkiru 
approached  Dauby. 
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"  I  am  thinking,  sir,  the  hearts  of  all  the 
lads  are  in  the  right  place.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  they  are  not  rejoiced  at  the  lucky  wind- 
fall, for  that  might,  d'y'see,  be  stepping  beyond 
the  line  of  truth,  but  there  is  only  one  deter- 
mination among  'era.  You  have  lost  your 
ship,  sir,  not  through  any  fault  of  your  own, 
but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  say,  if  it 
rests  with  them,  you  shall  recover  it ;  nothing 
shall  tempt  them  from  this  duty,  they  will 
face  all  dangers,  even  death  itself,  cheerfully 
and  willingly,  and  never  abandon  their  loved 
commander,  but  return  him  in  triumph  to  his 
own  country.  This  is  their  message,  sir,  and 
as  my  father  used  to  say,  it  is  the  triumph 
of  duty." 

Danby  was  evidently  affected. 

"  You  have  reported  the  feelings  of  your 
friends,  Atkins,  like  a  man.  They  are  grati- 
fying to  me,  and  I  should  ever  wish  those 
under  my  command  to  retain  this  favorable 
opinion  of  me.  Thank  them,  Atkins,  in  my 
name,  and  tell  them  too,  there  is  not  one 
among  those  who  have  so  nobly  stood  by  me, 
that  shall  not  find  a  friend  in  me,  in  after  life, 
and  none  more  than  yourself,  Atkins." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  you  know  best  about  that. 
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I  shall  tell  them  all,  word  for  word,  what  you 
say,  aud  I'm  thinking,  sir,  the  lads  will  be 
better  pleased  with  your  kind  expressions  and 
your  approval  of  their  conduct,  than  with  the 
hope  of  fingering  the  prize  money,  at  least  I 
judge  so  by  myself,"  said  the  honest  seaman, 
as  he  turned  away,  every  wish  of  his  heart 
apparently  gratified  in  the  cordial  greeting  of 
his  captain. 

During  this  interview.  Sambo,  who  had 
formed  part  of  the  dispersed  group  at  the 
forecastle,  hurried  to  the  spot  where  Edward 
stood,  fell  at  his  feet,  grasped  his  hand,  and 
looking  earnestly  in  his  face, 

"  Massa  love  Sambo,  massa's  home,  poor 
nigger's  home." 

"  Get  up,  Sambo,  never  kneel  to  me  ;  but 
what's  in  the  wind  now.  Sambo  ?" 

'*  Me  cook,  massa's  home  poor  nioger's  home. 
Nobody  care  for  Sambo  like  massa ;  massa  be 
Sambo's  god." 

'*  Fie,  Sambo,"  said  Edward,  in  an  angry 
tone,  "  have  you  so  soon  forgot  what  I  have 
taught  you  ?  our  God  lives  there,  He  made 
both  you  and  me.  You  must  kneel  to  llini 
and  pray  to  Him,  then  He  will  love  you  and 
make  you  happy." 
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"  Massa  make  Sambo  happy.  Massa  take 
care  of  Sambo.  God  love  you  and  massa 
captain,  but  he  never  love  poor  nigger." 

"  God  made  us  all,  Sambo,  both  white  man 
and  nigger.  With  Him  all  are  alike.  I  am 
no  better  than  you,  Sambo,  in  His  sight.  He 
loves  nigger  if  nigger  love  Him,  and  He  is 
angry  with  white  man  if  white  man  forget 
Him." 

Danby,  who  was  passing,  stopped  on  ob- 
serving Sambo's  excitement,  and  Edward 
explained  to  him  the  poor  fellow's  perplexities. 

'*  Sambo,  what  Mr.  Mortimer  tells  you  is 
true.  You  are  our  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God.^' 

It  was  curious  and  interesting  to  witness 
the  effect  of  Danby's  confirmation  of  Edward's 
remark,  on  Sambo.  He  looked  at  both  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  turned  thoughtful 
away,  but  how  different  his  step.  It  almost 
amounted  to  a  strut,  as  with  a  self-important 
air  he  moved  along,  apparently  absorbed  with 
the  new  announcement  and  felt  himself  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  though  be- 
wildered that  he  should  be  considered  on  a 
level  with  those  from  whom  he  deemed  him- 
self removed  to  an   immeasureable    distance. 
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To  a  careless  observer  there  might  appear 
something  ludicrous  in  Sambo's  demeanour, 
but  Edward  easily  divined  the  new-born  feel- 
ings that  actuated  him,  and  respected  them 
accordingly. 

"  The  intellect  that  uneducated  negro  dis- 
plays," said  Danby,  ''  has  long  excited  my 
wonder.  No  doubt,  Edward,  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  ever  treated  him  and 
which  was  so  new  and  sweet  to  his  ears,  has 
been  the  origin  of  awakening  the  dormant 
faculties  of  his  soul.  If  he  is  a  sample  of  his 
unfortunate  race,  how  easy,  how  simple,  ap[)ear 
the  means  necessary  to  raise  them  above  the 
level  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  but  this  cursed 
thirst  of  gold  has  outraged  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature  and  converted  man  into  a  demon. 
Had  the  world  in  its  intercourse  with  this 
helpless  people,  displayed  one  half  of  the 
patient  forbearance  which  you  have  shewn  to 
poor  Sambo,  how  blessed  would  have  been 
the  result!  One  gentle  word,  one  kind  look, 
seems  to  have  unlocked  the  springs  of  his 
heart  and  developed  dispositions  and  feelings 
which  might  well  shame  the  more  civilized. 
How  now,  Atkins,  why  so  quick  going 
aloft?" 
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"  Tm  thinking,  sir,'^  said  Atkins,  pausing  as 
he  sprang  on  the  main  shroud,  *'  the  English 
frigate  we  expect  to  fall  in  with,  may  know 
something  of  our  little  craft,  as  Paulo  says 
she  has  been  chased  by  more  than  one,  and 
may  owe  her  a  grudge  for  escaping.  Now, 
sir,  who  knows  but  what  she  may  be  upon  us 
in  the  night,  and  give  us  two  or  three  hard 
knocks  before  she  finds  out  her  mistake.  As 
a  sort  of  caution,  sir,  I  have  set  our  new 
tailor  to  work,  to  fashion  an  English  flag  out 
of  the  stuiF  on  board,  and  he  has  managed  it 
right  well." 

In  one  half  hour,  it  was  streaming  to  the 
breeze,  and  every  Englishman  on  board  hailed 
its  exciting  appearance  with  delight  bordering 
upon  enthusiasm.  Itseemed  to  throw  its  protect- 
ing aegis  on  all  around,  the  vessel  seemed  now 
more  their  home  and  invested  with  an  exclusive 
nationality  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
endeared  it  the  more.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  foresight  of  Atkins  was  no  unnecessary 
precaution.  During  the  night,  when  Edward, 
after  a  short  sleep,  returned  to  the  deck  to 
relieve  Danby,  as  at  this  interesting  crisis  they 
watched  alternatelj^,  not  quitting  the  deck 
together,    Danby,  ere    he  retired,  raised  the 
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Slight  glass  to  his  eye  for  a  parting  look.  The 
deep  blue  firmament  above  was  spangled  with 
stars,  that  shed  a  fleecy  light  on  the  water. 
After  a  pause, 

"  A  sail  in  sight ;  it  looms  larger  and  larger 
as  it  rises  above  the  horizon." 

The  intelligence  roused  the  crew,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  dim  speck  that  gave 
rise  to  many  conjectures.  Danby  issued  the 
necessary  orders,  and  ere  long  the  vessel  was 
lying  to  with  her  topsails  backed  and  rolling 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  In  the  meantime 
the  stranger  came  gallantly  onwards,  and  it 
was  evident  had  noticed  the  proximity  of  the 
slaver,  as  she  was  distinctly  seen  increasing 
her  canvass,  hoisting  skysails  and  royals,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  distance  between  them.  She 
was  soon  pronounced  to  be  the  expected 
frigate,  and  as  they  watched  her  noble  bearing, 
her  tall  masts  bowed  to  the  wave  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  breeze,  every  heart 
swelled  with  proud  exultation  at  the  sight  and 
that  love  of  country  which  is  so  natural  to  all. 
The  sound  of  a  cannon  came  booming  over  the 
water,  and  the  whiziing  of  a  shot  through  the 
rigging  proved  the  suspicions  yet  entertained 
of  them.     This,  however,  was  the  only  act  of 
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hostility,  and  it  was  probable  that  Atkins'  pre- 
caution here  stood  their  friend. 

When  the  stranger  came  within  hail,  Danby 
stood  prepared  to  answer,  '*  a  captured  slaver," 
and  every  look  was  turned,  with  admiration, 
on  the  gallant  ship,  as  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  war,  she  edged  gradually  nearer,  and  the  re- 
ported name  of  her  commander  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Danby.  He  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
lowered,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  was  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  frigate,  when  he  joyfully 
recognized,  in  Captain  Manners,  an  old  school- 
fellow. 

Yes,  they  were  Etonians  together,  and  had 
never  met  since  they  parted,  to  mingle  in  the 
world  of  strife,  and  pursue  the  same  profession 
to  which  they  were  both  enthuciastically 
attached. 

After  this  mutual  recognition, 
"I  see  you  under  strange  circumstances," 
said  Manners ;  '*  though  I  must  confess,  I  envy 
you  the  possession  of  that  beautiful  slaver, 
which  is  so  notorious  in  the  trade,  and  has, 
escaped  me  more  than  once.  1  only  read  a  few 
days  ago,  in  an  old  newspaper,  that  you  had 
left  England,  in  command  of  a  government 
convict-ship,   and  here  I  see  you  in  solitary 
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possession  of  a  slaver,  out  of  your  regular 
track.  Where  have  you  left  your  own  ves- 
sel?" 

"  It  is  a  long,  eventful  history,' '  said  Danby ; 
"  let  us  retire  below,  and  you  shall  know 
all." 

And  the  history  was  given,  which  Manners 
interrupted  not,  except  by  occasional  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  at  the  interesting  de- 
tail. 

"Do  you  recollect,  Danby,"  said  Manners, 
at  its  close,  "with  what  delight,  when  at  Eton, 
we  used  to  dwell  on  the  exploits  of  our  favour- 
ite Sir  Sidney  Smith— particularly  his  gallant 
defence  of  Acre,  when,  with  a  handful  of 
sailors,  he  beat  the  best  troops  of  France,  though 
led  by  Bounaparte  himself — and  taught  the 
astonished  world  that  British  seamen  were 
equally  invincible  on  land  as  well  as  afloat. 
Do  you  recollect  the  impassioned  burst  of  the 
minister,  which  so  electrified  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  he  read  the  despatches  announcing 
the  brilliant  exploit — '  Am  I  reading  history, 
or  romance  ?'  1  cannot  better  depict  my  own 
feelings — my  own  astonishment  at  your 
narrative,  than  by  quoting  the  above  anecdote. 
Your  voyage  has  indeed  been   an  eventful  one 
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and  you  have  conducted  yourself  on  every 
emergency,  with  spirit  and  resolution,  and  I 
doubt  not  the  authorities  at  hou-C  will  duly 
appreciate  it.  Not  the  least  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  your  adventures  is  the  share  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  has  had  in  them.  Nursed  in  luxury 
as  he  has  been,  and  little  used  to  nautical 
disasters,  his  persevering  firmness,  the  season- 
able aid  he  has  rendered  you  in  your  reverses, 
are  above  all  praise.  I  well  recollect  the  gene- 
ral sensation  his  trial  and  conviction  gave  rise 
to,  and  I  think  we  have  met  in  society.  I 
cannot  help  respecting  a  man  who,  under  un- 
merited persecution,  rises  superior  to  his  des- 
tiny, calmly  awaiting  the  hour  appointed  by  Pro- 
vidence for  his  vindication,  and  return  to  his 
former  unsullied  station  in  the  world.  But 
our  interview,  Danby,  must  necessarily  be 
limited.  I  am  now  bound  to  the  Rio,  for  the 
conveyance  of  despatches  thence,  and  a  freight 
of  specie  for  old  England,  where  I  will  take 
charge  of  all  you  require,  and  I  am  so  interested 
about  poor  Mortimer,  that  his  story  shall 
lose  nothing  by  my  report  in  the  proper 
quarter." 

The     stirring     incidents     connected     with 
Danby's  voyage  flew  like  wild-fire  through  the 
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English  frigate,  as  Atkins  acoorapanied  him  on 
board,  and  was  soon  seen  amidst  a  knot  of 
seamen — a  class  ever  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
detailing,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  the 
eventful  history.  There  was  many  a  young 
heart,  thirsting  for  adventure,  that  panted  with 
eagerness  to  share  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mu- 
tineers, and  when  Danby  quitted  the  frigate, 
the  assembled  crew  gazed  on  him  with  silent 
admiration,  excited  by  the  glowing  language 
in  which  Atkins  had  praised  his  beloved  com- 
mander. 

Before  they  parted,  Manners,  with  generous 
warmth,  enquired  minutely  how  the  prize  was 
provided  with  stores  and  necessaries  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  intended  voyage,  nor  was 
Danby  unwilling  to  accept  the  essential  accom- 
modation thus  offered. 

"  Expect  me  in  an  hour  or  two,"  said  Man- 
ners, as  Danby  descended  into  the  boat.  "  I  am 
curious  to  see  the  slaver  brig  which  has  been 
80  long  notorious." 

Many  that  heard  him  felt  equally  curious, 
and  the  sympathy  was  general  for  the  small 
but  gallant  band,  reckless  of  their  own  comfort, 
and  exclusively  occupied  in  the  attainment  of 
an  honourable  enterprize. 
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*' You  are  aware,  Atkins,"  said  Danbj,  as 
they  rowed  to  their  vessel,  "that  Captain 
Manners  purposes  to  visit  us,  and  shortly 
too." 

*^Aye  aye,  sir,  I  understand  you — we  will 
get  all  clean  and  tight ;  though,  I'm  thinking, 
sir,  in  our  every  day  trim,  little  fault  might  be 
found ;  but  it  happens  luckily,  the  outlandish 
tailor  turned  out,  last  night,  the  jackets.  They 
talk  big  on  board  the  frigate,  sir,"  continued 
Atkins,  after  a  pause,  ''  that  no  ship  in  the 
navy  can  beat  her  for  quick  sailing  ;  before  we 
part,  we  may  chance  to  give  them  a  proof  what 
real  good  sailing  is ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
on  board  the  frigate,  sir,  that,  if  it  were  not  a 
sin,  I  should  venture  to  covet." 

"What  is  that,  Atkins?" 

"Why,  sir,  about  half-a-dozen  of  her  stout 
young  hands.  We  fall  rather  short  in  this 
article." 

Danby  laughed. 

*'You  may,  probably,  be  gratified  in  your 
wish,  Atkins.  You  have  so  won  upon  them, 
that  if  they  were  allow^ed  to  volunteer,  we 
might  overflow  in  the  article  you  speak  of." 

The  crew,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Atkins  lost  no  time  in  smartening  up,  and  the 
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slaver  brig  looked  beautiful  in  all  her  appoint- 
ments, as  Captain  Manners  stepped  upon  her 
deck. 

"  There  are  singular  changes  and  chances, 
Danby,  in  a  seaman's  life,  and  this  meeting  is 
not  one  of  the  least.  Little  did  I  think,  when 
I  last  lost  sight  of  this  coy  fairy,  I  should  so  soon 
be  treading  her  decks,  and  at  your  invitation, 
too.  I  am  jealous  of  your  good  fortune,  for  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  capturing  her.  Her 
symmetry  is  indeed  striking.  When  we  first 
caught  sight  of  you,  we  thought  the  backing 
your  sails  was  done  in  mockery,  but  the  English 
flag  flying  at  the  peak  prevented  a  repetition 
of  our  salute." 

During  their  survey,  they  came  where  Mor- 
timer was  superintending  the  removal  of  the 
necessaries  dispatched  from  the  frigate,  and 
he  was  immediately  recognized  by  Captain 
Manners. 

"We  have  formerly  met,  Mr.  Mortimer. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  witness  your  con- 
stancy under  unmerited  persecution.  Your 
friend  Danby  has  given  me  a  tale  of  suffering, 
enough  to  break  the  toughest  spirit." 

"  I  feel  flattered  by  your  notice,  Captain 
Manners.     You  may  well  wonder  at  my  pa- 
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tient  endurance  of  wrong.  It  is  the  consci- 
ousness of  innocence  that  supports  me,  and  I 
am  endued  with  strength  to  wait  the  coming 
of  that  hour,  when  the  current  of  public 
opinion  will  turn  in  my  favour.'' 

**  And  sooner  or  later  it  must  turn,"  warmly- 
responded  Captain  Manners.  "  The  public  is  a 
many-headed  monster,  apt  to  form  hasty  con- 
clusions, and  obstinate  in    adhering  to  them, 
but  if  once   convinced   of  its   injustice,   how 
eager  to    make  reparation !     Then  comes  the 
triumph  to  its  former  victim  ;  and  such  will  be 
yours,    Mr.    Mortimer ;  God  speed  the  hour ; 
and  may  I  be  the  humble   instrument.     And 
now,  Danby,  as  they  have  discharged  the  sup- 
plies from   the  frigate  of  which  you  stood  ab- 
solutely in  need  for   the  preservation  of  your 
intended   enterprise,  I    have  been  again  con- 
sidering your  insufficient  complement  of  hands. 
I  believe  one  half  of  my  crew  would  volunteer 
to  join  you,  so  great  is  their  sympathy  in  your 
favour;     but   I     have    selected    half-a-dozen, 
young,  able,  and  willing,  besiJes  one  of  the 
surgeon's  mates."     He  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  midshipman  in  command  of  the  boat, 
and  immediately  six  active  fellows  sprang  upon 
the  deck.     You  will  find  little   trouble  with 
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thera,  Mr.  Atkins,  they  have  done  their  duty 
with  rae,  and  will  besides  ease  the  burthen 
upon  your  own  shoulders." 

Atkins  was  evidently  gratified  by  this  public 
address,  as  well  as  the  seasonable  supply  of 
hands,  and  marched  off  at  their  head,  his 
honest  heart  big  with  pleasurable  emotions. 

"  There  is  one  among  the  number,  Danby, 
whom  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  your 
notice.  May  I  bespeak  also  yours  in  his 
favor,  Mr.  Mortimer  ?  He  is  a  youth  in  whose 
welfare  I  feel  much  interested.  His  father  was 
a  gentleman,  who  had  died  young,  leaving  his 
widow  with  two  children  slenderly  provided 
for.  The  boy  had  so  daring  a  spirit,  and  was 
so  fond  of  the  sea,  that  I  offered  to  take  him 
with  me,  and  his  mother,  after  many  struggles, 
gave  her  consent,  fie  is  only  seventeen,  but 
apparently  older." 

He  turned  and  beckoned  to  the  youth,  who 
immediately  came  forward. 

"  Elton,  my  good  boy,  I  have  been  be- 
speaking the  kindness  of  Captain  Danby,  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  your  favor.  They 
are  ready  to  love  you  for  my  sake.  When 
they  know  you  as  well  as  1  do,  they  will  love 
you  for  your  own." 
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"  Captain  Manners,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I 
have  been  indeed  happy  with  you,  and  should 
not  have  ventured  to  ask  your  permission  to 
volunteer,  had  I  not  known  that  Captain 
Danby  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  yours,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  you.  That  knowledge 
emboldened  me.  When  you  see  my  poor 
mother,  I  hope  and  think  you  will  report 
favourably  of  me,  as  it  will  so  much  delight 
her,  and  that  you  have  intrusted  me  to  friends 
of  your  own,  whose  good  opinion  I  will  also 
strive  to  merit." 

While  he  spoke,  he  grasped  Edward's  hand, 
who  warmly  returned  the  pressure. 

Captain  Manners  was  evidently  aflPected,  but 
after  a  pause, 

"  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  have,  no  doubt,  letters 
for  England." 

"I  have.  Captain  Manners;  and  they  are 
already  in  the  same  bag  with  Captain  Danby's 
dispatches." 

"  It  shall  be  my  particular  business,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  to  deliver  them  personally.  All  I 
have  seen,  all  I  have  heard  respecting  you,  be 
assured,  shall  not  be  confined  to  my  own 
bosom,  and  now  we  must  part,  to  meet  again, 
I  hope,  in  happier  times." 
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"  Atkins,"  said  Danby,  when  Captain  Man- 
ners had  reached  his  own  vessel,  "  I  see  they 
are  as  good  as  their  word  on  board  the  frigate. 
They  seem  determined  to  test  our  sailing 
powers.'^ 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,  I  supposed  no  other;  but 
I'm  thinking,  sir,  we  had  better  let  them  have 
it  all  their  own  way  at  first.  The  breeze  sings 
right  merrily,  and  they  are  spreading  every 
yard  of  duck  yonder,  scarce  stick  or  spar  to 
be  seen.  Now,  sir,  we  must  own  she  does  her 
duty  right  nobly — how  she  gkims  along,  every 
moment  increasing  her  speed.  I'm  thinking, 
sir,  it's  almost  a  pity  to  lower  her  pride  ;  but 
let  her  shoot  a  head  a  mile  or  two — we'll  give 
her  a  fair  start,  and  there  is  plenty  of  sea 
room." 

It  was  all  eager  expectation  on  board  the 
prize.  As  jet  no  orders  had  been  given; 
every  eye  was  turned  to  the  noble  frigate  as 
she  swept  majestically  along,  opening  succes- 
sively all  her  sails  till  she  was  almost  hid 
beneath  one  expanded  cloud  of  snowy  canvas. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, as  with  straining  looks  they  watched 
her  triumphant  course,  or  turned  them  on 
Atkins,  wondering  at  his  seeming  indifference, 

VOL.11  C 
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since  it  was  well  known  among  them,  that  a 
challenge  had  been  given  and  accepted  to  try 
the  speed  of  the  respective  vessels.  Even  the 
fresh  comers  shared  the  excitement,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  somewhat  solicitous  for  the 
honour  ot  their  newly  adopted  vessel ;  but  sud- 
denly all  suspense  was  at  an  end. 

Dan  by  gave  the  word,  which  was  echoed  by 
the  sonorous  voice  of  Atkins,  and  all  was 
cheerful  alacrity.  The  awakened  craft  seemed 
to  sympathise  with  the  wishes  of  the  crew,  as 
she,  at  length,  spread  her  white  wings  to  the 
breeze. 

As  if  in  gaiety  of  heart,  like  a  tiling  of  lifie, 
she  now  cut  her  way,  with  her  w^edge-like 
bows,  through  the  hissing  surge,  dashing  the 
foam,  like  snow  flakes,  round  her  slender  sides, 
and  every  moment  lessening  the  distance  from 
her  formidable  rival,  which  was  now  consider- 
ably a-head,  and  on  board  of  which  there  were, 
d-  ubtle^s,  conflicting  surmises  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  lingering  hesitation, 

But  now,  as  if  impatient  of  her  late  re^ 
straint,  and  rejoicing  in  iier  freedom,  on  she 
bounded,  buo\  ant  as  a  gull,  over  each  succes- 
sive wave,  while  Atkins  watched  her  tri- 
umphant progress  with  self-satisfied  air,  which 
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not  only  equalled  but  surpassed  his  sanguine 
expectations.  In  the  height  of  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  apostrophised  every  sail  and  spar  in 
his  own  familiar  pet  terms,  as  if  they  were 
sentient  beings,  to  the  amusement  of  Danby, 
who  suffered  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
manage  matters  his  own  way, 

"I'm  thinking,  sir,"  he  continued,  "that  if 
their  vanity  is  wounded  by  our  beating  them, 
they  cannot  blame  either  you  or  me  :  it  would 
be  altogether  wrong  if  they  did,  for  it's  all  their 
own  brino'inoj  on." 

The  frigate  was  now  scarcely  a  mile  a-head, 
when  Danby's  practised  look  detected  some 
unubual  commotion  on  board  of  her,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  caused  much  speculation  among 
the  crew,  which  was  greatly  increased  when 
she  fired  a  gun,  and  was  observed  to  alter  her 
course,  and  proceed  on  a  different  tack  without 
however  lessening  her  speed. 

"  Hand  me  the  spy  glass,  Atkins,"  said 
Danby,  ''  she  must  be  in  chase  of  something." 

He  however  saw  nothing,  but   a  signal  was 
flying    at    the   mast    head,  announcing   a    sus- 
picious sail  in  sight,  and    the  frigate  had  evi- 
dently changed  her  course  in  [)ursuit. 
c  3 
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"  Aye,  fi}  e,  sir,"  sai-l  Atkins,  "  we  shall 
clear  it  all  up  by  and  bye ;  and,  I'm  thinking, 
sir,  we  may  chance  be  the  first  to  shake  hands 
Tsith  the  stranger." 

There  was  now  another  incentive  to  over- 
takinn:  the  frigate,,  and  ere  long  they  came 
within  hail,  when  Danby  gathered  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 

Beside  the  St.  Antonio,  captured  by  Danby, 
there  was  another  slaver  equally  notorious 
for  her  successful  voyages,  which  she  had  been 
enabled  to  accomplish,  owing  to  her  superior 
speed,  baffling  all  pursuit. 

Captain  Manners  had  heard  of  both  being 
off  the  coast,  and  was  on  the  constant  look 
out.  He  had  chased  one,  bat  to  no  purpose, 
and  had  now  abandoned  all  h^pe,  when  sud- 
denly, during  the  race,  a  suspicious  sail  hove 
in  sight,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  slavers  in  question,  on  her  return  to  the 
Brazils  with  her  living  cargo. 

"  We  liave  no  piesent  liuie,  Danby,  for 
faViher  parley,"  said  Captain  Manners;  *' I 
must  candidly  own  your  beautiful  craft  our 
superior  in  sailing,  nor  can  I  <.ive  a  stronger 
proof  of  it  than   by  being  constrained  to  take 
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advantage  of  it.  The  stranger  seems  to  have 
changed  her  course  on  perceiving  us,  but  I 
doubt  not  your  overtaking  her,  and  we  will  be 
in  time  to  share  your  success." 

There  was  not  a  heart  on  board  the  prize 
that  did  not  beat  with  proud  exultation  at  the 
thought  of  their  present  important  enterprize. 
Their  self-gratification  at  their  late  triumph 
was  lost  in  the  more  noble  anticipation  of 
rescuing  from  perpetual  bondage  a  portion  of 
their  unoffending  fellow  creatures,  and  check- 
inof  the  diabolical  career  of  these  traffickers  in 
human  blood.  But  on  none  was  the  impression 
more  vivid  than  on  Sambo,  when  he  understood 
they  were  again  in  pursuit  of  a  trader,  laden 
with  his  own  countrymen,  torn  from  their 
homes,  and  destined  to  a  life  of  toil  and 
slavery,  from  which  he  had  himself  been  so 
happily  rescued. 

He  heard  the  orders  given  by  Danby  for  a 
careful  look  out.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he 
was  upon  the  main  shrouds,  threading  his  way 
upwards  till  he  reached*  the  niast-head,  and 
reckleis  of  fear,  was  seated  on  the  truck, 
every  feeling  of  self-apprehension  absorbed  in 
anxiety  to  be  the  first  to  discover  the  vessel^  in 
order  to  hasten  that  blessed  moment  which  wast  o 
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liberate  so  many  innocent  wretches,  and  render 
them  happy  as  himself.  And  he  was  the  firat. 
His  keenness  of  vision,  of  which  he  had  already 
given  so  many  startling  proofs,  failed  him  not 
now.  Scarce  had  he  been  perched  aloft  ten 
minutes,  when  he  was  observed  waving  his 
arms,  "  dere,  dere,  me  see  him."  This  joyous 
announcement  was  cheered  by  the  whole  crew, 
and  its  truth  was  soon  confirmed. 

Danby  summoned  Paulo  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  handing  him  the  spy  glass,  desired  him 
attentively  to  .examine  the  vessel,  and  report 
if  he  knew  her. 

.  **  She  seems  to  me,"  he  said,   "  to  be  stand- 
ing off  and  on  as  if  waiting  for  us." 

After  a  close  survey  of  several  minutes, 
Paulo  gave  him  to  understand,  he  knew  her 
well.  She  was  built  at  the  same  port,  and 
after  the  model  of  the  St.  Antonio,  and  was 
even  reckoned  to  be  the  better  sailer. 

'*  Her  seeming  hesitation  was,  no  doubt, 
caused  by  recognizing  an  old  acquaintance,  but 
she  has  discovered  her  error,  and  is  now  run- 
ning swiftly  before  the  wind.  Should  the 
breeze  lull,  and  light  airs  come  on,  the  frigate 
will  have  little  chance  of  reaching  her,  and  if 
we  get  along  side  of  her,  she   may  probably 
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afford  us  some  trouble,  as  she  is  both  better 
armed  and  better  manned." 

The  breeze  gradually  died  away,  and  the 
frigate  was,  in  consequence,  left  far  behind ; 
but  Danby  made  all  the  needful  preparations 
for  any  emergency  which  might  arise.  Every 
heart  and  hand  were  nerved  for  the  cominor 
strife,  and  the  only  fear  on  board  wa.-^,  the  pro- 
bability of  her  escape,  and  the  consequent 
bondage  of  so  many  unoffending  beings.  A 
portion  of  the  crew  were  fixed  upon  as 
boarders,  to  be  headed  by  Atkins,  should  such 
service  be  necessary,  and  among  the  number, 
Elton,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  was  included, 
but  Danby  was  decisive  in  his  refusal  of  a 
similar  application  from  Edward. 

In  the  meantime  the  chase  continued.  They 
evidently  but  slowly  gained  upon  her.  Her 
decks  seemed  thronged  with  living  beings, 
and  the  scene  of  considerable  bustle,  mingled 
with  cries,  as  yet  faintly  heard. 

As  Paulo  was  of  opinion  that  her  crew  did 
not  exceed  twenty  in  nuniber,  Danby  deter- 
mined to  atte.npt  to  carry  the  enemy  by  board- 
ing, to  prevent  unnecessary  slaughter  among 
the  living  cargo,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
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in  one  half-hour  they  would  be  enabled  to  run 
along  side  of  her. 

The  stranger  was  apparently  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  apprehensive  of  the  approaching 
peril,  for  she  commenced  firing  from  her  stern 
guns,  with  the  evident  intention  of  crippling 
her  antagonist's  masts,  as  one  shot  passed 
through  the  foretopsail,  without,  however,  any 
farther  injury. 

Danby  bore  down  in  silence.  A  wild  up- 
roar was  distinctly  heard,  arising,  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  from  the  infuriated  ^vretches 
that  were  battened  down  below  in  order  not 
to  impede  the  operations  of  the  regular  crew. 

Danby  now  came  within  hail,  but  though 
improbability  of  escape,  owing  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  frigate,  was  self-evident,  his  sum- 
mons to  surrender  was  answered  with  a  shout 
of  defiance  and  a  renewed  discharge,  which 
passed  beyond  without  mischief.  Not  so,  the 
contents  of  a  gun  from  the  St.  Antonio,  which 
was  pointed  by  one  of  the  volunteers,  a  prac- 
tised gunner.  The  shot  struck  the  foremast 
about  midheight,  a  crash  ensued,  and  the  effect 
was  almost  instantaneous.  The  topmasts 
gradually   declined   from  their  perpendicular, 
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and  crushing,  rending,  and  tearing  in  their 
fall  whatever  impeded  their  progress,  fell  across 
the  forecastle  of  their  opponent,  causing  con- 
siderable havoc  and  confusion,  besides  maiming 
some  of  the  crew. 

The  two  vessels  were  now  linked  together, 
and  the  Slaver  Captain,  with  a  tact  and  promp- 
titude worthy  of  a  better  cause,  seeing  tliat  his 
only  chance  of  safety  consisted  in  carrying  his 
antagonist,  while  the  frig  ite  was  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance, rushed  at  the  head  of  his  bonrders  over 
this  temporary  bridge,  and  the  hand  to  hand 
conflict  began. 

Danby's  eagle-glance  caught  the  movement. 
Nine  or  ten  of  his  men  had  now  followed  their 
leader  across,  when  the  rush  of  more  was  pre- 
vented by  the  timely  activicy  of  two  or  three 
of  the  crew,  who  were  ordered  forward  by 
Danby,  with  hatchets  in  hand  to  clear  away 
the  prostrate  wreck,  and  disentangle  the 
vessels,  as,  by  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre, 
he  saw  he  ensured  the  easier  capture  of  his 
enemy,  owing  to  the  loss  of  his  foremast. 

The   Slaver  captain  was   now  the  victim  of 

his  own  daring,  and  caught  in   his  own  toils; 

but  he  was  a  hardened,  desperate    character, 

with  a  frame  of  iron,  and  disdained  to  yield. 

c  5 
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He  was  well  seconded  by  his  men,  and  the 
fight  was  fierce  and  bloody.  In  the  midst  of 
the  melee,  when  he  had  already,  with  his  her- 
culean arm,  beat  down  three  of  the  crew,  in- 
cluding.  Elton,  he  encountered  Edward,  who 
had  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate 
youth. 

Could  it  be  surprising  that  Edward  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superior  strength 
of  his  opponent?  A  stunning  blow  rendered 
his  right  arm,  for  the  moment,  powerless,  and 
his  infuriated  foe  was  following  up  his  success, 
when  Sambo  sprang  like  a  tiger  u  .0.1  him, 
grasped  his  naked  throat  with  his  long  sinew 7 
fingers  which  closed  round  it  with  a  clutch  so 
tight  and  overwhelming,  that  his  eyes  started 
from  their  sockets,  and  the  blood  gushed  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils  over  his  blackened 
features. 

The  energies  of  the  mighty  man  were  alto- 
gether paralyzed,  his  merciless  foe  stuck  to  him 
till  strangulation  was  couiplete,  and  the  perse- 
cutor of  his  race  fell  dead  on  the  deck. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  poor  Sambo. 
He  had  not  only  saved  Edward's  life,  but  was 
the  avenger  of  his  own  helpless  countrymen. 

The  conflict  was  now  over. 
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Four  of  the  enemy  that  yet  survived,  in  the 
present  hopelessness  uf  resistance,  flung  down 
their  weapons,  and  were  immediately  placed 
in  irons,  a  lot  of  which  commodity,  though 
for  a  different  purpose,  was  already  on  board. 

The  capture  of  the  stranger  was  now  their 
first  object.  She  was  already  at  some  distance 
a-head.  Hopeless  of  escape,  yet  striving  for  that 
which  they  felt  to  be  hopeless,  the  crew  were 
satisfied  that  the  unexpected  separation  of  the 
vessels  must  lead  to  the  death  or  caj)ture  of  the 
boarders,  and  that  their  own  doom  was  now 
inevitable. 

Danby  bore  down  upon  her,  but  none  of  his 
crew  were  more  excited,  or  more  eager  for  the 
pursuit  than  Sambo. 

After  his  own  personal  share  in  the  conflict, 
be  felt  elevated  in  the  scale  of  existence,  he 
had  been  of  use  to  his  preservers,  and  was  now 
associated  with  them  in  the  blessed  attempt  to 
rescue  his  own  countrymen  from  the  impend- 
ing doom  of  eternal  slavery.  Yes,  their  cries, 
at  intervals,  met  his  ear,  more  distinctly  heard 
as  the  distance  was  lessened,  and  he  was 
worked  up  to  an  agony  of  suspense  and  impa- 
tience lest  the  opportunity  should  be  lost.  He 
crept  to  the  edge  of  the  bow-sprit,  there  he 
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sat,  eye  and  ear  on  the  stretch,  waving  hia 
arms,  till  Atkins  ordered  him  from  that  ex- 
posed situation  lest  he  might  become  a  mark 
for  some  hostile  ball. 

Danby  was  now  within  hail ;  he  ran  along 
side  the  stranger,  and  summoned  her  to  sur- 
render, pointed  out  the  folly  of  resistance,  and 
declared,  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  fire,  and 
any  lives  should,  in  consequence,  be  sacrificed 
among  the  slaves,  he  would  hang  up,  at  the 
yard-arm,  the  same  number  of  the  crew. 

This  was  decisive,  there  was  no  time  for 
hesitation.  The  flag  was  lowered ;  the  stranger 
was  won. 

Atkins,  accompanied  by  Mortimer,  who  was 
now  himself  again,  was  sent,  with  a  boat's 
crew  armed,  to  take  possession,  and  examine 
her  papers,  while  Danby  turned  his  attention 
to  the  casualties  which  had  occurred  on  board 
his  own  vessel. 

Five  of  the  enemy  had  fallen,  besides  their 
leader,  whose  gigantic,  powerful  frame  and 
singular  manner  of  death,  which  was  evident 
in  the  distorted,  blackened  features,  excited 
much  comment  and  reflection. 

He  had,  hitherto,  defied  and  overcome  every 
peril ;  had  never  yet  encountered  an  antagonist 
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capable  of  resisting  him ;  but  had  at  length 
fallen  like  a  helpless  child,  beneath  the  avenging 
arm  of  one  of  that  simple,  unoffending  race,  in 
whose  blood  he  had  so  long  trafficked.  There 
was  not  a  heart  on  board  that  did  not  feel 
the  awful  retribution,  and  respond  to  its 
justice. 

Three  of  the  crew,  including  Elton,  were 
severely,  though  not  dangerously  wounded, 
and  Danby  felt  thankful,  when  he  visited  the 
cot  of  the  spirited  youth,  to  hear  the  favourable 
report,  and  witness  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  bore  his  sufferings. 

Every  exertion  was  now  used,  to  clear  the 
decks  from  the  consequences  of  the  late  conflict, 
and  repair  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  falling 
mast,  so  that  when  the  frigate,  which  edged 
slowly  down,  came  along  side,  scarce  a  trace 
appeared  of  the  short,  but  bloody  encounter. 

'*  Danby,"  said  Captain  Manners,  his  honest 
features  beaming  with  delight,  as  he  stepped  on 
board,  "  this  is  well  done.  This  has  been  a 
proud  day  for  you.  You  have  now  swept  the 
seas  of  the  two  notorious  slavers,  whose  career 
of  infamy  has  so  long  defied  our  cruizers,  and 
whose  capture  has  been  anxiously  looked  for 
at  head-quarters.     Had  you  not  been  in  com- 
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pany,  1  candidly  own  I  should  have  despaired 
of  success,  for  these  light  winds  baffled  all  my 
attempts.     But,  let  me  hear  particulars." 

Danby  detailed  them  ;  but  when  he  epoke 
of  Elton,  his  gallant  bearing,  his  personal  en- 
counter with  the  slaver-captain,  and  consequent 
wound,  a  sadness  spread  over  the  features  of 
Manners,  his  lips  quivered. 

"Stay,  Danby;  defer  the  rest  till  I  have 
seen  the  poor  youth  ;"  and  perceiving  Danby 
was  preparing  to  accompany  him,  "  I  should 
wish  to  see  him  alone." 

On  his  return,  the  sadness  had  passed 
away. 

"  The  brave  boy,"  he  said  "is  even  cheerful, 
and  the  surgeon's  mate,  to  whom  he  is  much 
attached,  predicts  his  speedy  recovery.  I  was 
anxious  to  question  him,  Danby,  if  he  still  ad- 
hered to  his  determination  to  remain  with  you; 
but  he  wavers  not.  Yourself  and  Mr.  Morti- 
mer are  so  kind  to  him,  he  owns  he  has  never 
for  one  moment  repented  joining  you,  and  only 
fears  he  may  not  sufficiently  merit  your  favour. 
The  boy  has  a  warm  heart,  and  was  I  to  order 
him  to  return  to  his  old  quarters,  it  would 
prove  a  severe  trial.  It  was  Mr.  Mortimer, 
be  says,   that     harstened     to    his     rescue — to 
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his  own  imminent  peril.     Where  is  Mr.  Mor- 
timer ?" 

*'  As  usual,  actively  employed.  He  is  now 
with  Atkins  and  the  boat's-crew,  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  prize." 

Danby  now  finished  his  recital;  and  the 
strange  events  connected  with  the  conflict  were 
a  source  of  surprise  and  interest  to  his 
hearer. 

"It  is  but  lately  we  parted,  Danby;  and 
what  strange  and  unexpected  events  have 
crowded  together  in  that  short  space.  How 
just,  yet  how  horrible  the  doom  of  that  wretched 
pirate — for  such  I  deem  him,  as  his  own  coun- 
try has  joined  us  in  denouncing  the  tratfic  in 
this  hellish  trade  of  human  blood  as  piracy, 
though  it  unhappily  seems  to  connive  at  it. 
His  fate  is  almost  past  belief,  and  may  well  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  signal  and  startling 
instancesof  Divine  retribution  brought  about 
by  human  agency.  You  will  have  to  make 
your  official  report  to  me,  Danby,  of  the  cap- 
ture. Let  it  be  a  plain  narrative  of  facts. 
They  will  require  no  colouring;  but  will  speak 
for  themselves,  and  have,  I  doubt  not,  due 
effect  at  head  quarters.     But  now  for  a  survey 
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of  the  prize,  where  there  seems  to  be  some  un- 
wonted bustle." 

When  they  stepped  on  board,  they  found 
the  excitement  had  been  caused  by  excess  of 
zeal  in  Sambo,  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen. 
His  first  act  was  to  rush  to  the  hatches,  which 
bad  been  closely  battened  down,  and  remove 
them,  for  the  free  admission  of  air,  while  the 
most  agonizing  cries  from  below  increased  his 
impatience. 

Edward  did  not  oppose  his  eagerness  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  as  his  presence  was  re- 
quired elsewhere,  he  left  Sambo  thus  actively 
employed. 

In  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  mingled  with 
the  wretched  inmates  below,  commenced  re* 
leasing  them  from  their  fetters,  so  that  the 
liberated  blacks  tumultuously  thronged  to  the 
upper-deck,  where  they  at  length  swarmed  in 
such  numbers,  and  in  so  excited  a  state,  that 
the  business  of  the  vessel  was  impeded. 
And  still  they  continued  rushing  from  below^, 
when  Edward  was  compelled  to  interfere,  and 
summon  Sambo  from  his  too  premature  and 
self-imposed  duties. 

He  knew  the  necessity  of  obedience;  but 
urged,  in  excuse, 
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"  Me  tell  dem  bout  massa  Edward — dat 
massa  Edward  de  friend  to  poor  nigger,  and 
make  dem  all  happy  as  me;  and  dat  dey 
must  all  come  and  tank  massa  Edward." 

It  was  the  impulse  of  a  guileless  and  grate- 
ful heart  that  dictated  all  his  proceedings. 

Edward  smiled  on  the  untutored  child  of 
nature,  who  saw  the  premature  impolicy  of  his 
haste,  and  now  used  his  influence  on  his  coun- 
trymen for  the  restoration  of  order,  knowing 
that  their  comforts  would  be  ere  long  attended 
to. 

Captain  Manners  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  him  part  of  his  crew,  vs  ell  armed,  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise, 
knowing  that  Danby  was  slenderly  provided 
with  hands — nor  did  this  precaution  appear 
needless. 

The  crew  yet  remaining  on  board  the  slaver 
consisted  often,  and  with  the  exception  of  one, 
a  youth  with  an  open,  prepossessing  counte- 
nance, never  could  the  eye  rest  upon  a  more 
desperate  knot  of  ruffians.  Tliey  were  naked 
to  the  waist,  with  scarce  a  vestige  of  humanity 
in  their  faces,  which,  as  well  as  their  broad 
chests,  were 

"  Shagged  with  horrid  hair." 
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They  seemed  stripped  for  the  conflict,  as  if 
their  trade  and  delight  was  blood;  and  was  it  not 
for  the  proximity  of  the  frigate,  some  serious 
outbreak  might  have  been  apprehended  from 
the  revengeful  looks  they  turned  upon  their 
captors. 

Manners,  however,  they  soon  found  out  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  their  sullen  obedi- 
ence was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  cheerful 
alacrity  of  the  youth  just  mentioned,  which, 
from  the  first,  had  caught  the  notice  of  Ed- 
ward. 

It  appeared  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  sailor, 
on  board  the  first  slaver  captured  by  Danby, 
and  now  associated  with  the  crew,  and  who  so 
highly  appreciated  his  improved  condition,  that 
he  was  anxious  his  son  should  share  it — 
prompted  not  only  by  natural  affection,  but  by 
the  abhorrence  which  he  knew  his  son  felt  for 
the  trafl&c  he  was  engaged  in. 

The  father  was  one  of  the  boat's-crew  that 
accompanied  Edward  on  board,  and  delighted 
the  son  by  his  unexpected  communication. 
Their  mutual  wishes  were  immediately  made 
knowm  to  Edward,  who  was  already  interested 
in  the  youth  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  sent,  under  guard,  to 
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the  frigate,  the  son  was  at  once  handed  over  to 
the  father. 

On  examination  of  the  vessel's  papers,  there 
proved  to  be  upwards  of  five  hundred  neo;roe3 
on  board — men,  women  and  children  ;  and  on 
investigating  their  actual  condition,  a  scene 
was  disch)sed,  not  only  shocking  to  humanity, 
but  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  sympathizing 
heart  with  absolute  despair  how  best  to  relieve 
such  wretchedness.  But  their  destiny  was 
now  in  other  hands,  and  they  were  soon  made 
sensible  that  the  promises  held  out  by  Sambo 
were  not  premature — that  their  liberation  was 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishment  -and  with  satis- 
fied hearts,  they  patiently  waited  the  hour  of 
emancipation. 

The  various  arrangements  resultinoj  from  the 
cipture  were  soon  in  that  state  of  forwardness 
as  to  leave  Danby  unfettered  as  to  the  imme- 
diate prosecution  of  his  voyage,  an  event  nearest 
his  heart. 

Captain  Manners  took  upon  himself  the  care 
of  the  prize,  and  with  praiseworthy  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  Danby  and  the  gallant  fellows 
associated  with  him,  in  his  honourable  enter- 
prise, he  still  added  to  the  stores  of  the  St. 
Antonio,  where  he  deemed  them  deficient. 
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The  dispatches  were  written,  the  parting 
moment  arrived  not  without  deep  emotion  on 
both  sides,  and  they  looked  forward  to  another 
and  happier  meeting  with  that  confidence 
which  trust  in  Heaven  and  consciousness  of 
deserving  will  ever  inspire. 

**  To  you,  Mr  Mortimer/'  said  Manners  at 
parting,  "  I  can  only  renew  the  assurances 
that  I  will  not  forget  you.  The  world  will 
yet  repent  of  its  injustice  towards  you.  Yet 
one  word  more,  watch  over  Elton,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer." 

As  he  turned  to  descend  into  his  boat,  the 
crew  were  assembled  to  honour  his  departure. 
He  addressed  them  briefly,  yet  emphatically, 
thanked  them  for  the  high  sense  of  duty  which 
bad  actuated  them  on  many  emergencies,  and 
their  zealous  attachment  to  their  commander, 
who  like  him,  duly  appreciated  their  services, 
wished  them  the  success  they  so  well  deserved, 
in  the  re-capture  of  their  vessel,  and  a  happy 
return  to  old  England,  ""  Where  wy  lads,  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  prize  money  will  await 
you,  and  now  God  bless  you  all.'' 

A  hearty  cheer  followed  this  well-time  J  ad- 
dress which  was  frequently  referred  to  among 
the  crew  with  feelings  of  proud  exultation. 
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They  were  again  alone  on  the  wide  ocean. 
And  now  revived  those  hopes  and  fears  which 
had  been  for  a  time  lulled  by  the  stirring 
incidents  that  had  so  wholly  engrossed  them. 
Their  present  undertaking  seemed  to  be  daily 
invested  with  increased  importance  as  they  ap- 
proached tie  more  southern  latitudes,  steering 
their  south-westerly  course  in  the  track  which 
the  mutineers  mupt  have  pursued  in  prosecution 
of  their  desperate  schemes.  Again  the 
thrilling  circumstances  attending  the  cap- 
ture of  their  vessel,  the  present  fate  of  the 
mistaken  wretches  who  had  forfeited  their 
lives  to  the  offended  justice  of  their  country, 
mingled  with  apiirehension  about  the  welfare 
of  those  few  unfortunates  who  had  been  for- 
cibly detained  on  board,  recurred  in  all  their 
freshness,  and  speculations  on  these  subjects 
were  of  hourly  occurrence.  But  on  none  did 
these  reflections  make  deeper  impression  than 
on  Edward.  The  fate  of  Johnson  was  ever 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  dwelt  on  the  en- 
dearing qualities  of  the  poor  youth,  his  undis- 
guised attachment  and  undeviating  sense  of 
rectitude,  till  his  heart  softened  at  the  thought 
of  the  mary  serious  hardships  it  might  be  his 
lot    to    encounter    among    the    blood-stained 
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wretches  whose  deadliest  hate  he  had  incurred 
by  his  opposition  to  their  lawless  course.  Yet 
was  it  not  a  distrust  of  the  same  superintend- 
ing watchfulness,  which  had  hitherto  preserved 
them,  to  nurse  these  presumptuous  fears  ?  He 
at  once  dismissed  them  as  unmanly  and  debili- 
tating the  energies  of  the  mind,  which  were 
now  required  in  full  vigour  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  which  yet  stared  him  in 
the  face. 

One  spirit  seemed  to  animate  all.  They 
seemed  one  united  brotherhood,  influenced  by 
kindly  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  a 
generous  rivalry  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Tne  foreign  sailors  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  Edward  their  thankfulness,  that  they 
had  been  rescued  from  their  brutalizing  career 
of  blood,  but  none  spoke  more  eloquently  on 
this  subject  than  Francisco,  the  youth  whose 
cause,  at  the  father's  instigation,  Edward  had 
^o  successfully  pleaded  with  Danby.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  a  dream  to  be  under  the  mild 
discipline  of  Danby,  to  witness  the  harmony 
that  reigned  on  board,  and  the  attention  paid 
to  the  mora:  bearing,  as  well  as  the  comforts 
of  the  crew.  With  such  a  di:?position,  and 
such  feelings,    it   was  not    surpising   that  he 
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soon  became  a  favourite  on  boards  especially 
with  Atkins,  in  whose  good  opinion  he  almost 
rivalled  Elton. 

*'  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Atkins, 
as  he  was  watching  the  two  youths  who  were 
actively  engaged  aloft  in  performance  of  some 
duty  he  had  assigned  them,  "  it  warms  one's 
old  heart  to  see  these  two  lads,  working  out 
as  it  were,  my  own  principles,  and  so  young 
too.  They  seem  to  have  nothing  but  duty  in 
their  heade." 

*'  You  have  the  happy  method,  Atkins,  of 
making  duty  a  pleasure.  A  good  seaman  ex- 
pects and  approves  a  strict  enforcement  of 
discipline.  It  is  unmerited  harshness  that 
makes  him  dissatisfied  and  reckless  of  conse- 
quences." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  replied  Atkins,  thought- 
fully, ''  that  truth  comes  home  to  us  all.  Poor 
Clincher,  he  was  honest  and  true-hearted 
till  Mr.  Watson  made  him  what  he  now  is;  a 
worm  wall  turn  upon  the  foot  that  injures  it. 
Would  there  were  fewer  Watsons  in  the  ser- 
vice." 
'jr   "  And  that  all  were  Danbys,  Atkins." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,   God  bless  him,  he  will  have 
his  reward  at  last.     We  shall  land  him   after 
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all  in  old  England  in  his  own  vessel.  That 
will  be  a  proud  day  for  us  all,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer." 

"  It  will  indeed  be  gratifying,  Atkins.  I 
shall  often  think  of  you,  I  shall  then  be  far 
away." 

Atkins  was  taken  completely  aback.  He 
had  for  the  moment  lost  sight  of  Edward's  ac- 
tual situation.  It  flashed  upon  him,  and  a  tear 
coursed  down  his  honest  features. 

"I  guess  your  meaning,  sir.  You  have 
hitherto  borne  your  fortunes  like  a  man,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  else  I  would  remind  you  of  that 
cheering  promise  with  which  my  mother  al- 
ways closed  her  dally  lesson. 

'*  There  is  a  voice  that  has  declared  to  the 
humble  and  trusting  heart,  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

Edward  had  often  been  surprised  at  At- 
kin's  scriptural  quotations,  and  his  familiarity 
with  sacred  writ,  but  had  never  seen  him  more 
warmly  excited  than  now,  during  this  feelinj^ 
address. 

"  Think  not,  good  Atkir.s,  my  remark  pro- 
ceeded frum  a  querulous  temper.  I  have  ever 
wished  to  bear  my  fate  as  a  man.  Indeed  the 
beautiful  passnge  you  have  quoted,  is  of  itself 
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sufficient  to  banish  despondency.  But  tell 
me,  Atkins,  it  is  already  three  weeks  since  our 
parting  with  Captain  Manners,  and  our  beau- 
tiful craft  has  since  been  bounding  merrily 
along,  how  soon  do  you  expect  to  fall  in  with 
land?" 

'•  During  the  last  twenty-four  hour!=,  sir,  I 
have  noticed  some  certain  symptoms  of  its  not 
being  far  off,  floating  past  us,  and  I  expect  the 
look  out  on  the  fore-top,  \\ill  shortly  announce 
it,  but  I'm  thinking  the  weather  will  soon 
change,  Mr.  Mortimer.  The  wind  is  getting 
variable  and  unsteady.  Do  you  see  that  small 
cloud  rising  a-head  of  us  above  the  horizon  ? 
It  portends  wet  and  stormy  weather." 

"It  is  scarcely  visible,"  said  Mortimer. 
*'  Aye,  aye,  sir,  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's 
hand,  but  it  speaks  plain  enough." 

The  wind  now  ble^v  in  fitful  gusts,  giving 
awful  w^aining  of  a  coming  change.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  in  carrying  as  little  sail 
as  possible,  and  v/hile  thus  employed,  land  ap- 
peared in  sight,  which  proved  to  be  the  low, 
desolate  coast  of  Patagonia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan.  The  wind  had 
gradually  been  shiftinix  round,  and  now  settled 
into  a  fierce  northwester. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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Danby  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  that  tliey  had  reached  the  most 
critical  part  of  their  voyage.  Atkins,  how- 
ever, had  more  than  once  rounded  the  Cape, 
and  on  his  skill  and  experience,  he  rested  with 
confidence.  As  the  wind  blew  from  the  shore 
it  enabled  them  with  less  risk  to  avoid  the 
dangersw  hich  might  be  apprehended  from  their 
proximity  to  a  bleak  and  stormy  coast.  The 
swell  of  the  sea  appeared  each  moment  to  in- 
crease, the  foaming  surges  met  and  struggled 
with  each  other,  till  the  waters  were  one  mass 
of  foam,  but  the  l>rig  did  her  duty  nobly.  It 
had  been  Atkins's  original  intention  to  have 
attempted  the  pass^age  through  the  straits,  but 
the  sudden  change  in  the  weather  presented 
alarming  obstacles,  ard  the  vessel  swept  across 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  at  a  furious  rate, 
almost  under  bare  poles,  wind  and  current 
coni^piring  to  drive  her  seaward.  The  evening 
came  on  with  the  aspect  of  winter ;  snow  and 
sleet  fell  in  blindinj;  torrents,  and  night  at 
length  set  in,  shrouded  in  pitchy  blackness. 
The  wind  roared  among  the  rigging,  and  the 
groaning  vessel  reeled  and  quivered  through  all 
her  timbers,  as  the  conflicting  elements  seemed 
to  crush  her  slender  sides  between  them.     In 
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the  infancy  of  navigation,  when  the  first  ad- 
venturers encountered  unknown  perils,  un- 
aided by  experience,  and  that  deep  research 
which  has  since  almost  brought  the  elements 
into  submission  to  the  will  of  man,  the 
passage  round  Cape  Horn  was  associated  with 
giant  horrors.  There  from  the  terrific  accounts 
of  the  mariner,  the  genius  of  desolation  seemed 
to  have  fixed  his  everlasting  throne  in  this 
alarming  region,  guarding  with  an  almost  in- 
surmountable barrier,  the  entrance  into  that 
summer  ocean,  studded  with  islands  of  enchant- 
ing beauty,  and  washing  the  shores  of  a  mighty 
continent  whose  exhaustless  wealth  even 
exceeded  the  extravagant  tales  of  rumour. 

The  tumult  of  the  roaring  waves  seemed 
mingled  with  yells  as  of  mighty  monsters,  rush- 
ing to  overwhelm  them,  and  enough  to  chill 
the  stoutest  heart.  Atkins'  loud  and  cheerful 
voice  was  heard  at  intervals,  issuing  his  orders 
with  an  energy  and  coolness  that  inspired  con- 
fidence. As  he  knew  that  on  the  coast  the 
wind  seldom  blew  long  from  the  same  quarter, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  coming  dawn,  in  hopes 
that  it  might  then  veer  more  to  the  south,  when 
by  continuing  his  present  seaward  course,  he 
would  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  passing 
D  2 
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the  Cape  at  a  wide  berth,  and  gaining  the  west- 
ward coast  where  the  navigation  would  be 
comparatively  easy. 

The  hatches  were  all  battened  down,  as  the 
decks  were  deep  in  foam ;  but  the  gallant  ves- 
sel rose  quivering  and  buoyant  above  every 
encounter,  shaking  herself,  as  Atkins  quaintly 
observed,  like  a  duck  after  her  feathers  had 
been  drenched  with  a  thunder-shower. 

Morn  came  at  last.  Atkins,  with  Danby  at 
his  side,  marked,  in  silent  suspense,  the  dawning 
gleam,  slowly  expanding  and  piercing  the 
blackened  mass  that  gradually  dissolved  into 
broken  clouds,  and  at  length  gave  way  before 
the  resistless  influence  of  day.  He  gazed  with 
a  satisfied  look  on  the  brightening  horizon. 
All  was  now  open  sea;  the  weather  had  sen- 
sibly moderated,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trifliug  articles  w^hich  the  inroad  of  the 
waters  had  swept  off  the  decks,  no  damage  had 
been  sustained  during  the  night. 

*'  We  shall  at  leasr  now  see  our  danger, 
Atkins,"  said  Danby  :  "  but  the  little  craft 
rides  it  bravely." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  all  is  right  there.  We  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  yet.  This  nor-wester 
brings   ugly  company   w  ith   it ;    but  we  shall 
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have  to  thank  it  by  and  bye.  Dark,  stormy 
nights  and  a  lee-shore  are  rough  customers  to 
deal  with,  and  together  too.  You'll  find,  sir, 
we  are  getting  beyond  the  latitude  of  the  Cape, 
and  if  so  be  as  the  wind  would  chop  round,  our 
next  tack  may  bring  us  to  the  westward  of 
it." 

Their  course  was  now  less  rapid,  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  north-wester  gradually  abated, 
strengthening  the  opinion  hazarded  by  Atkins, 
that  at  noon  a  favourable  change  of  the  wind 
would  take  place. 

Before  that  critical  period  arrived,  Edward 
joined  Atkins,  who  was  on  the  forecastle  with 
his  epy-glass  and  his  favourite  Elton  near 
him. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,  last  night, 
when  the  roar  was  so  deafening  and  the  dark- 
ness almost  to  be  felt,  about  the  fate  of  our 
wretched  comrades,  and  whether  they  have 
safely  weathered  this  stormy  cape." 

*'  Are  any  of  the  crew  familiar  with  it, 
Atkins  ?" 

"  Except  Tom,  I  think  none.  Two  or  three 
of  the  marines  may  have  rounded  it,  but  they 
are  not  much  used  to  working  a  ship.  I  have 
been  on  the  look   out  for  some  days,  in  hopes 
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we  might  fall  in  with  some  vessel  that  may 
know  something  about  them." 

"Your  hopes,  Mr.  Atkins,"  said  Elton, 
lowering  the  spy-glass,  "  will  soon  be  reduced 
to  a  certainty.  The  distant  object  that  brought 
us  here  now  proves,  as  you  conjectured,  a 
sail." 

The  intelligence  was  soon  noised  among  the 
crew,  and  the  approach  of  the  stranger  was 
anxiously  watched,  slowly  beating  up  towards 
them  against  the  wind.  The  day  was  now 
unclouded  and  sunny ;  the  light  sparkled  on 
the  gleaming  waves,  and  Atkins  shortly  pro- 
claimed the  vessel  to  be  an  American. 

*'  I  distinguish  her  stripes  at  the  mast-head, 
and  doubt  not  she  is  on  her  return  from  a 
whaling  expedition." 

And  so  it  proved. 

Danby  ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered,  and 
by  his  orders  Edward,  with  a  picked  crew, 
rowed  to  meet  the  stranger,  his  heart  panting 
with  eagerness  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  mission 
in  making  those  enquiries  which,  probably, 
involved  the  fate  of  poor  Johnson. 

He  was  welcomed  by  the  captain,  with  that 
frankness  and  urbanity  which  ever  characterizes 
one  who  has  mingled  with  the  world,  temper- 
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isig  that  nationality  which,  with  some  of  his 
countrymen,  is,  at  times,  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture. 

The  informatiaa  given  by  the  captain  was  of 
intense  interest,  and  freely  communicated^ 
when  he  understood  the  serious  nature  of  the 
application.  He  had,  within  the  last  fortnight, 
fallen  in  with  a  vessel  answerinjjj  to  Edward's 
description  during  a  dark  night  and  heavy  sea. 
She  described  herself  from  London,  bound  for 
Valparaiso,  and  had  been  beating  about  for 
some  hours,  looking  out  for  their  boat  which, 
with  ten  hands  on  board,  had  left  them  the 
preceding  day,  with  orders  to  return  ere  night- 
fall. Their  search  had  been  unsuccessful,  and 
it  was  feared  some  calamity  had  befallen  them, 
as  the  fog  came  on  so  dense.  She  did  not 
appear  full  of  men,  but  might  conceal  her 
numbers  to  hide  her  real  character. 

"  The  day  after  we  parted,"  continued  the 
captain,  "the  weather  being  clearer,  we  ob- 
served something  floating,  at  a  distance,  on  the 
water,  which  we  conjectured  might  be  the 
lost  boat.  On  nearing  it,  it  proved  to  be  a 
boat  bottom  upwards,  to  which  one  solitary 
wretch  was  clinging  in  an  exhausted  state ^ 
He  was  in  a  half  military  dress,  and  when  re- 
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covered,  told  us  they  had  been  unable  to  regain 
the  ship  owing  to  the  thick  fog,  that  the  tre- 
mendous waves  had  at  length  swamped  the 
boat,  and  that  he  had  been  miraculously  pre- 
served, being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  ten 
hands  on  board.  He  is  now  stout  and  hearty, 
and  if  he  is  one  of  the  mutineers  that  have  run 
away  with  your  vessel,  you  will  readily  recog- 
nize him." 

A  scuffle  on  the  main  deck  here  interrupted 
the  conversation.  The  individual  mentioned 
by  the  captain  had  been  recognized  by  some  of 
the  men  that  had  accompanied  Edward,  as  he 
accidentally  emerged  from  his  berth  below, 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  impending  blow. 

Edward  rushed  forward  and  there  the 
marine,  the  prominent  leader  in  the  mutiny, 
stood  before  him.  The  guilty  man  seemed 
paralyzed  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Ed- 
ward, then  desperately  attempted  to  tear  him- 
self from  the  grasp  of  those  tha  theld  him,  and 
to  spring  overboard. 

Such  proof  of  his  identity  and  guilt  was 
irresistible.  The  American  captain  could  not 
hesitate  to  yield  to  such  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, and  with  his  consent  the  culprit  was 
ironed   and  lowered   into  the  boat  that  forth- 
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with  consigned  him  to  the  power  of  the 
astonished  Danby.  When  brought  into  his 
presence,  the  wretch  quailed  beneath  his  stern 
dignified  look, 

"  We  meet  again,  sir,"  said  Danby,  ""  doubt- 
less sooner  than  you  anticipated.  Your  forfeit 
life  is  poor  atonement  for  your  rebellious  out- 
rage. What  plea  have  you  to  offer  for  not 
being  run  up  instantly  at  the  yard-arm?" 

But  he  answered  not;  he  stood  bewildered 
and  stunned  with  his  awful  change  of  condi- 
tion, and  Danby  ordered  him  into  confinement 
till  he  recovered  himself,  previous  to  a  search- 
ing examination.     After  he  was  removed : 

**  I  thought  it  likely,  captain  Danby,"  said 
Edward,  '^  that  in  this  man's  berth,  on  board 
the  American,  some  document  might  be  found 
connected  with  the  mutiny,  and  with  the  cap- 
tain's consent,  J  searched,  and  discovered 
this." 

It  proved  to  be  a  written  bond  of  compact 
among  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  by  which 
Tom  Clincher  was  recognized  as  commander  of 
the  captured  vessel,  James  Shaw  the  Marine, 
and  Jacques  as  next  in  command.  They  swore 
to  be  true  to  each  other  ;  not  to  spare  their 
dearest  friend,  if  his  dcith  was  needtul  for  the 
D  5 
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general  safety ;  and  denounced  immediate 
execution  as  the  penalty  of  even  suspected 
treachery.  The  Society  Islands  were  to  be 
their  destination,  and  on  their  arrival,  they 
were  to  break  up  the  vessel,  divide  the  plunder, 
and  every  man  to  be  his  own  master. 

This  document  was  important  as  unequivo- 
cally proving  who  were  the  original  instigators 
of  the  outbreak,  and  the  route  of  the  mutineers. 
Danby  had  now  something  tangible  and  decisive 
to  work  upon  for  the  regulation  of  his  future 
movements,  v.hich  hitherto  had  been  uncertain 
and  vague,  and  he  felt  that  to  Edward's  timely 
decision  and  presence  of  mind  he  was  indebted 
for  this  advantage.  He  had  now  a  clue  to  test 
the  truth  of  any  statement  the  prisoner  might 
make. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  was  again 
brought  before  Danby,  having  passed  the  inter- 
val in  solitary  communion  with  his  own 
thoughts.  His  demeanour  was  now  altered, 
and  there  was  a  flippant  confidence  in  his  air 
which,  situated  as  he  was,  seemed  unnatural 
and  adopted  to  answer  certain  purposes. 

*'  Your  honour  may  well  threaten  to  run  me 
up  at  the  yard-arm,  but  indeed  I  had  only  the 
choice  of  two  evils,  either  to  join  the  rest  or  be 
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filing  over-board."  This  was  said  m  a  firm 
fluent  tone,  with  apparent  honesty.  "  I  own  I 
was  wrong  in  yielding,  but  the  fear  of  death 
was  too  strong  upon  me — a  better  man  than  I 
might  have  done  the  same." 

'*  If  such  be  the  real  fact,'*  said  Danby,  "  that 
excuse  were  worth  something." 

This  calm  reply  emboldened  the  prisoner. 

**  Besides,  1  was  the  only  one  saved  when  my 
more  guilty  comrades  in  the  boat  were  drowned. 
God  watches  over  the  innocent !" 

Danby  saw  he  had  a  character  of  no  common 
ingenuity  to  deal  with,  and  felt  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  document  in  his  possession,  he 
might  have  been  biassed  by  the  apparent  sin- 
cerity of  his  vindication. 

**  It  is  true,"  he  replied,  *'  that  God  watches 
over  the  innocent,  else  this  meeting  had  never 
taken  place.  What  !  if  Heaven,  in  mercy,  has 
removed  your  less  guilty  comrades,  and  reserved 
you — yes  you,  James  Shaw,  to  expiate,  by  a 
shameful  death,  the  prominent  part  you  acted  in 
the  mutiny,  as  a  lesson  to  future  traitors.  How 
know  you  otherwise,  sir,''  and  Danby's  stern 
voice  spoke  terror  to  the  coward  hypocrite, 
*'  but  that  Tom  Clincher  and  Jacques,  who 
with  yourself  were  the  ringleaders,  are  already 
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in  my  power?  I  see  through  your  flimsy 
attempt  to  screen  yourself.  It  is  founded  on 
falsehood,  for  1  hold  in  my  hand  your  bloody 
compact,  proving  beyond  question  that  you 
three  were  the  plotters  of  the  conspiracy." 

Shaw  was  caught  in  his  own  toils.  He  was 
confounded  by  this  unexpected  reverse,  and 
shrank  from  the  ominous  glance  of  Danby. 
He  fell  on  his  knees,  he  prayed  for  mercy ;  but 
Danby  ordered  the  trembling  wretch  again  into 
confinement. 

It  was  then  that  his  fears  got  the  complete 
mastery  over  him.  He  saw  the  futility  of  his 
late  abortive  attempt  at  deception ;  that  its 
continuance  was  madness,  and  that  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  was  at  hand.  He  asked  for  writing 
materials,  which  Danby  allowed  hiai,  on  the 
understanding  that  every  written  paper  must 
pass  through  his  hands.  This  was  readily  as- 
sented to,  for  such  indeed  was  his  intended  pur- 
pose. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  Edward  received 
an  intimation  that  Shaw  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  him,  and  with  Danby's  consent,  he  eagerly 
hastened  to  him. 

"  Air.  Mortimer,  I  am  a  lost  man  ;  nothing 
can  now  avert  my  fate.     I  was  rendered  despe- 
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rate  by  frequent  punishment,  and  I  madly  em- 
barked in  the  daring  plotj  already  framed  by 
Jacques  and  Clincherj  to  seize  upon  the  ship. 
Clincher  and  myself,  however,  protested  against 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  Jacques  was,  with 
difficulty,  turned  from  his  sanguinary  purpose. 
I  know  your  anxiety  about  Johnson :  I  would 
not  have  his  premature  death  on  my  conscience 
if  not  too  late  to  save  him.  Take  this  paper, 
Mr.  Mortimer;  it  explains  all  I  know  about 
him.  Now  leave  me,  sir,  to  the  contemplation 
of  my  own  fate." 

Edward  immediately  retired  to  peruse  the 
paper  and  communicate  with  Danby,  and  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  language  and 
demeanour  of  the  wretched  man,  proving  that 
he  had  received  an  education  that  promised 
better  things. 

The  contents  ran  thus  : — 

"Johnson  was  not  detained  on  board  by 
force.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  he  had  been 
secured  in  his  berth  by  Clincher,  to  keep  him 
out  of  danger,  and  was  accidentally  forgot  when 
the  party  were  forced  into  the  boat.  He  was 
in  a  state  of  distraction  when  released,  on 
learning  what  had  occurred,  and  that  he  had 
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been  left  behind — he  could  not  ]>e  soothed. 
To  all  Jacques's  tempting  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  ;  frequently  before  the  crew  taxed  him  with 
his  crimes,  called  him  traitor,  and  that  he  would 
yet  pay  the  penalty  of  his  treason  by  swinging 
at  the  yard-arm.  This  fearless  conduct  evi- 
dently made  some  impression  on  board,  and 
Jacques  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  At 
the  first  hint  of  this,  Clincher  and  myself  told 
him  we  would  have  no  foul  play,  and  it  was 
agreed  he  should  be  left  ashore  on  Staten 
Island,  which  we  were  fast  approaching,  in 
company  with  the  Doctor,  of  whose  intention 
to  poison  him,  and  power  to  do  so,  Jacques  was 
in  constant  terror.  Indeed,  his  fears  seemed  at 
times  to  overpower  his  reason.  And  there  they 
were  left,  on  this  barren,  rocky  island,  with  a 
few  days'  provisions ! 

"  It  was  on  the  return  of  the  boat  from  this 
desperate  expedition,  which  took  place  just  a 
fortnight  ago  this  day,  that  the  fog  came  on  so 
dense  that  we  lost  our  course;  wind  and  wave 
conspired  against  us,  the  boat  was  swamped, 
and  all  miserably  perished  but  myself. 

"  I  feel,  Mr.  Mortimer,  as  if  I  had  done  with 
this  world :  I  make  this  confession  in  pity  to 
the  poor  youth — it  may  not  be  too  late  to  save 
him.'' 
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^*  And  Heaven  conspires  in  favour  of  the 
poor  youth,"  said  Danby,  affected  even  to  tears 
at  the  recital.  "  The  wind,  as  Atkins  pre- 
dicted, has  veered  to  the  south.  Everything 
must  give  way  to  the  attempt  to  save 
them." 

The  news  soon  spread  among  the  crew,  and 
one  general  anxiety  pervaded  every  heart,  to 
reach  Staten  Island  at  the  earliest  moment. 

*'You  have  landed  on  that  solitary  spot, 
Atkins?"  said  Edward,  as  they  paced  the  deck 
together,  during  the  chilly  night,  impatiently 
looking  for  the  dawn,  when  they  expected  to 
come  in  sight  of  it. 

"  Aye  aye,  sir,  and  it's  no  place  for  a  chris- 
tian— Clincher  meant  it  merciful,  but  it's  like 
burying  them  alive.  That  Jacques,  sir,  seems 
to  act  on  the  principle  that  dead  men  tell  no 
tales.  I'm  thinking,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Tom 
we  might  have  had  our  throats  cut,  and  been 
tost  overboard.  It  was  a  lucky  thing,  sir, 
falling  in  with  that  American." 

"  Lucky,  Atkins  I  it  was  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence, else  we  might  have  rounded  the  Cape 
and  the  poor  youth  would  have  been  left  behind 
to  perish  miserably.  Even  if  we  only  find  his 
remains,  we    can  give  him  decent  burial,  and 
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shed  one  tear  over  him.  But  we  may  yet  be 
in  time  to  save  both.  You  met  with  no 
inhabitants  there,  Atkins?" 

*'  On  the  coast  we  found  a  canoe  vvith  three 
savages  on  board,  but  they  had  been  blown 
thither  in  a  storm  from  the  main  land,  but  such 
foul  looking  objects,  sir  !  I  know  we  should 
consider  all  mankind  as  brothers,  but  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  claim  kindred  with  them, 
and  besides  they  are  such  arrant  thieves. 
This  may  be  owing  to  their  want  of  Sunday 
schools,  Mr.  Mortimer." 

Edward  smiled  at  this  outre  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  Sunday  schools,  but 
could  not  help  respecting  the  source  from 
whence  it  arose. 

"  Yes,  Atkins,  the  missionary  flag  may  yet 
be  seen  flying  even  in  these  desolate  regions, 
and  many  a  good  deed  in  after  life  may  date 
its  origin  from  a  simple  moral  sentence  im- 
printed on  the  heart  at  a  Sunday  school.  I 
question,  Atkins,  if  you  do  not  sometimes 
refer  back  with  pleasure  to  those  early  days, 
for  your  memory  seems  enriched  and  your 
actions  influenced  by  the  valuable  lessons  you 
learned  there." 
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**  You  read  my  very  thoughts,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, but  this  comes  of  being  a  scoUard.  In 
many  a  long  watch,  when  all  is  dark  and 
cheerless  round  me,  I  often  turn  my  thoughts 
inward,  and  then  I  am  with  my  mother  again 
and  conning  my  bible  over  at  the  Sunday 
school.  I  do  ray  duty,  sir,  no  worse  for  it ;  I 
am  content  with  my  station,  humble  as  it  is, 
and  I  sometimes  think  the  queen,  God  bless 
her,  could  not  perform  its  duties  better.  But 
here  comes  Mr.  Elton,  sir;  he  was  to  join  us 
an  hour  before  daybreak,  and  punctuality  in 
discipline  is  highly  creditable  to  so  young  a 
sailor." 

Elton' c  cheerful  voice  came  like  a  cordial 
over  Edward's  heart,  whose  anxious  fears  in- 
creased in  intenseness  as  the  dawn  approached. 

**  I  have  been  indulging  below,  Mr,  Mor- 
timer, warm  and  cosey  in  my  berth  while  you 
have  been  braving  this  bitter  night  blast.  I 
wish  you  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  retire 
below.  I  will  rouse  you  when  the  day 
breaks." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Elton.  Atkins  and  my- 
self have  been  wiling  away  the  watch  in  doing 
justice  to  the  memory  of  our  mothers;  so  true 
it  is  that  every   incident   of  our  youth  seems 
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to  become  more  vivid  as  we  get  older.  Your 
mother's  voice,  Elton,  with  all  her  blessings, 
must  yet  seem  to  linger  on  your  ear,  being 
still  so  recent,  but  I  question  if  their  im- 
pression is  so  strong  as  Atkins's  recollection 
of  his  own  mothers  precepts,  though  mellowed 
by  the  lapse  of  so  many  years." 

This  remark  was  not  lost  upon  the  gratified 
Atkins,  but  he  turned  away  without  noticing 
it 

*'  I  feel,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  replied  Elton, 
"  the  full  value  of  Mr.  Atkins's  favorable 
opinion  and  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  it  is  to 
him  only,  besides  yourself,  that  1  venture  to 
talk  of  my  dear  mother,  certain  to  meet  in  him 
a  patient  listener.  My  poor  mother !  this  is 
my  seventeenth  birth-day,  Mr.  Mortimer,  and 
I  doubt  not  she  has  passed  a  wretched,  sleep- 
less night  in  anticipation  of  it,  and  is  now  full 
of  fears  on  my  account.  Indeed  I  woke  in  a 
fright,  I  thought  she  was  calling  me." 

"  Whence  these  unfounded  fancies,  Elton ; 
be  more  a  man." 

"  I  would  they  were  unfounded,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, my  mother  never  forgot  the  shock  of 
my  father's  early  death  which  took  place  on 
my   sixth  birth-day.     It    opened  with  cheer- 
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fulness,  with  no  apprehension  of  a  reverse,  but 
closed  in  wretchedness  and  death.  Her  con- 
stitution sank  under  the  shock.  On  every 
return  of  my  birth-day  you  may  easily  judge 
how  deeply  she  was  affected,  and  her  feelings 
were  aggravated  by  the  imprudence  of  my 
nurse,  who  was  tempted  by  a  gipsy  to  have 
her  fortune  told.  I  was  then  near  two  years 
old  and  playing  by  her  side,  and  well  re- 
member the  swarthy  beldame  looking  at  my 
palm  and  bidding  me  beware  of  my  seven- 
teenth birth-day.  I  talked,  as  a  child  would 
do,  about  the  incident  to  my  mother.  She 
could  not  forget  it,  it  fastened  upon  her  and 
she  could  not  bear  me  from  her  sight.  The 
nurse  was  dismissed  in  hope  of  weakening  the 
impression.  Fortunately  I  was  not  cast  in  a 
nervous  mould,  otherwise  the  tainted  atmos- 
phere I  breathed  might  have  infected  my 
coming  years.  Her  consent  that  1  should  go 
to  a  public  school  was  at  length  wrung  from 
her  by  friends  who  persevered  on  my  behalf. 
Even  as  a  boy  I  used  to  argue  with  her  upon 
her  weakness,  and  trembled  for  my  little  sister, 
who  was  more  immediately  within  her  in- 
fluence. At  school  1  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the 
sea,  which  I  despaired  at  one  time  of  gratify- 
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ing ;  but  here  I  am,  Mr.  Mortimer,  perfectly 
happy  but  for  the  remembrance  of  my  poor 
mother." 

This  short  domestic  anecdote  was  fraught 
with  such  thrilling  interest  that  Edward  stood 
as  if  tongue  tied,  and  Atkins,  who  had  heard 
it,  looked  upon  Elton  with  eyes  of  veneration 
as  being  a  living  object  of  that  superstition 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  so  identified 
with  his  own  feelings. 

"  And  this  is  your  seventeenth  birth-day, 
Elton,"  said  Edward,  at  length,  unable  to 
overcome  his  emotion.  "  Would  it  were  well 
over!" 

*'  Aye,  aye,  sir,  we  must  not  slight  these 
warnings,"  interposed  Atkins,  "  as  idle  tales. 
Nothing  happens  by  chance  in  this  world." 

Edward  had  always  been  inclined  to  smile 
at  Atkins's  love  of  the  marvellous,  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  narrative  was  so  over- 
whelming and  came  so  home  to  him,  that  in 
spite  of  his  reason,  he  could  not  shake  off  a 
presentiment  of  some  impending  disaster.  He 
pictured  the  unhappy  parent  at  that  moment 
wholly  abandoned  to  visionary  terrors  on  ac- 
count of  her  only  son  ;  refusing  comfort,  as 
indeed    all   attempt   at  comfort    must    be    too 
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vague,  as  that  son  was  far,  far  away.  These 
thoughts,  however,  were  interrupted  by  a  cry 
from  the  foretop,  of  "  land  ahead." 

It  was  yet  scarcely  visible  though  the  dash 
of  the  surges  against  the  rocky  barrier  was 
distinctly  heard.  They  stood  off  the  coast 
under  easy  sail  till  the  dawn,  which  M^as 
already  broke,  enabled  them  to  approach  with 
greater  safety.  As  Edward  gazed  on  the  bleak, 
desolate  region,  he  groaned  in  bitterness  of 
spirit.  Yes  it  might  already  have  been  the 
scene  of  Johnson's  last  mortal  agony,  want  and 
famine  may  have  done  their  worst  with  the 
poor  youth,  no  friend  near  to  dig  his  grave 
and  bid  him  rest  in  peace.  The  wished  for 
moment  was  now  at  hand  when  the  torture 
of  sur:pense  would  be  set  at  rest,  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  his  search.  All  was  now 
bustle  and  animation,  and  Danby  superintended 
the  prei  aratinns  for  sending  the  boat  ashore 
on  its  urgent  mission.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  post^ible  emergency,  he  ordered 
the  surgeon  to  accomjjany  the  expedition,  and 
with  a  prudent  foresight  stored  the  boat  with 
a  few  necetfsaries  which  might  probably  be 
required. 

The  morn  came  on  chill,  bleak,  and  squally. 
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Edward  sat  by  the  side  of  Atkins,  and  never, 
on  any  of  the  momentous  trials  of  his  event- 
ful life,  had  his  feelings  been  wound  up  to 
intenser  interest  than  now.  The  crew  seemed 
to  read  his  thoughts  and  plied  their  oars  with 
energy  through  the  heavy  swell  which  in- 
creased with  terrific  violence  as  they  ap- 
proached the  rugged  rocks. 

'*  How  the  waves  thunder  against  those 
everlasting  barriers,  Atkins  !  what  a  place  for 
banishment,  if  any  crime  could  deserve  so 
severe  a  penalty.  It  is  a  living  tomb,  all  steep 
and  crag." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  no 
place  for  a  christian,  but  no  matter,  Mr,  Mor- 
timer, there  is  a  Providence  every  where,  and 
I'm  thinking  we  shall  yet  be  in  time  to  save 
the  poor  lad.  But  what  can  be  hanging,  sir, 
over  Mr.  Elton's  head  ?  These  warnings  are 
not  sent  for  nothing.  See  where  he  sits  there 
handling  his  oar  as  well  as  the  best  of  us. 
If  we  could  read  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
I'd  wager  they  are  more  about  your  lost  friend 
than  himself.  The  lads  have  had  a  heavy 
pull  as  yet,  but  their  work  vvill  now  be  easier 
as  the  current  sets  in  rapidly  through  the 
strait  yonder  that  divides   that    rugged   spot 
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from  the  main  island,  and  we   must  strive  to 
take  advantage  of  it." 

Even  Atkins's  forethought  and  experience 
were  now  heavily  taxed  to  carry  his  design 
into  execution,  from  the  variety  of  strong 
currents  that  intersect  the  main  group  of 
islands  of  which  Cape  Horn  forms  the  southern 
extremity.  Sunken  rocks,  scarcely  observable 
amid  the  boiling  surge  except  by  the  critical 
eye  of  the  tried  mariner,  were  also  cause  of 
apprehension,  but  they  weathered  all  in  safety 
and  reached  an  open  strip  of  beach,  with  which 
Atkins  was  already  familiar,  where  a  lonely 
bay  received  the  boat,  and  the  landing  was  at 
length  effected.  Two  sailors  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  boat  while  the  rest,  headed  by 
Atkins,  commenced  their  instant  march  into 
the  interior.  The  baj;  was  fenced  in  by  naked 
precipices,  but  one  narrow  gorge  that  frowned 
in  all  the  majesty  of  desolation,  invited 
entrance.  They  at  length  reached  its  ex- 
tremity when  the  country  grew  more  open 
and  the  eye  took  in  a  w^ider  range.  It  was 
awfully  still,  except  the  screams  of  the  fre- 
quent sea-bird  that  seemed  to  resent  this 
intrusion  into  their  "  ancient  solitary  reign," 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  was  but  faintly  heard^ 
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and  Atkins  here  applied  his  whistle  to  his  lips. 

**  That  sound  is  familiar  to  him,  he  may- 
yet  chance  to  hear  it,"  was  his  only  remark, 
and  Edward  well  understood  him.  Among  the 
party  was  Sambo  who,  though  mainly  employed 
as  cook  on  board,  was  now  become  an  expert 
seaman  and  Atkins  thought  that  his  quickness 
of  eye  and  personal  activity  might  be  usefully 
employed  on  the  present  expedition.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  arid  waste  and  sand,  vegeta- 
tion struggled  into  stunted  existence,  but  these 
solitary  patches  of  verdure  seemed  to  enhance 
the  general  desolation.  Suddenly  Sambo 
stopped,  he  pointed  out  the  mark  of  a  naked 
foot  on  the  sand,  another  and  another,  and 
seemingly  fresh  impressed.  Edward  anxiously 
followed  on  the  track  of  Sambo,  and  soon 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  rock  they  discovered 
traces  of  a  recent  fire,  near  which  lay  scattered 
muscle  shells  and  fragments  of  seal. 

"  Here  has  been  a  party  of  savages,"  ex- 
claimed Atkins,  *'  and  very  lately  too." 

But  no  farther  foot  prints  onward  were 
visible.  Sambo  was  all  eye  and  ear;  restless 
in  his  motions,  like  a  blood  hound  on  the 
scent.  He  turned  hastily  back  with  some- 
thing in  his  hand. 
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*^  See,  Massa  Atkins,  this  be  no  nigger's." 

"  The  Lord  be  good  unto  me,"  said  Atkins, 
'*  I  believe  this  to  be  a  piece  of  the  doctor's 
straw  hat  we  used  to  joke  him  about." 

Those  who  knew  the  doctor,  assented  to  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture,  and  all  felt  that 
a  crisis  was  at  hand.  In  their  progress.  Sambo 
picked  up  an  arrow,  which  had  probably  been 
dropped  by  the  savages,  who  were,  no  doubt, 
lurking  not  far  off.  Scill  no  naked  foot-marks 
were  observable,  which,  according  to  Sambo's 
suggestion,  might  arise  from  their  having  ob- 
literated them  to  prevent  pursuit. 

Suddenly  he  started  forward,  and  was  al- 
ready far  ahead. 

"  See,"  said  Atkins,  watching  his  progress, 
"  how  our  black  cook  spins  along.  He  is  after 
something,  and  now  he  climbs  that  rock  which 
is  about  as  steep  and  tall  as  a  mainmast.  He 
is  on  the  top,  and  waves  his  cap.  The  Lord  be 
good  unto  me  if  he  has  not  jumped  down^  and 
there  he  is  off  again." 

It  seemed  the  general  conviction  that  Sambo 
had  discovered  some  clue  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition  which  he  was  so  energetically 
following  up,  and  they  hastily  pursued  the 
same  route. 

VOL.   II.  E 
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They,  however;  soon  lost  the  track,  and  were 
entangled  in  the  many  defiles  that  crossed  each 
other  in  abrupt  angles,  thick  with  matted  un- 
derwood and  stunted  trees,  so  that  to  return 
was  a  matter  of  equal  difficulty.  While  thus 
perplexed,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  whistle. 

"  We  must  be  in  the  land  of  demons  and 
spirits,"  cried  Atkins.  ''  That  is  my  own 
whistle." 

Edward  toiled  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  reached  an  open  space,  over- 
looking Another  part  of  the  coast,  and  near  him 
were  the  remains  of  a  rude  sort  of  hut,  hnlf 
in  ruins.  He  crept  within,  and  there  was 
Sambo,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  a  human  being, 
whose  head  he  was  supporting,  and  whom  he 
was  addres>ing  in  the  most  endearing  terms. 

"  Sambo,"  exclaimed  Edward. 

*'  Yes,  Massa  Edward,  me  found  him  now." 

And  it  was  so.  It  was  indeed  Johnson;  but 
so  altered,  scarce  the  shadow  of  his  former 
self!  He  seemed  unconscious  of  the  well- 
known  voice  ;  there  was  no  intelligence  in  his 
eye,  and  he  was  so  emaciated  and  worn,  that 
Edwar<],  agonized  at  the  bitter  spectacle, 
deemed  that  succour  had  arrived  too  late. 

Atkins  now  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
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surgeon  and  Elton.  And  now  medical  science 
was  immediately  brought  into  action,  in  relief 
of  the  overwhelming  suspense,  aided  by  the 
necessaries  which  Danby's  foresight  had  pro- 
vided. 

While  these  anxious  cares  were  going  for- 
ward, Atkins  turned  where  some  one  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  quite  naked,  with  his  face 
downwards,  and  apparently  asleep.  He  rolled 
the  body  over ;  it  answered  not ;  he  recognized, 
at  length,  the  doctor's  withered  features;  he 
was  dead. 

The  stout  muscular  man,  whose  frame 
seemed  iron,  bad  sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of 
the  storm,  which  had  passed  with  less  fatal 
effect  over  the  delicate  youth ;  but  there  was 
no  one  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  sufferings,  and 
why,  when  all  was  over,  he  was  thus  left  in 
this  wild,  frecziniTf  region,  exposed  and  naked. 
The  living  was  now  their  exclusive  care,  and 
many  a  rugged  heart  melted  with  pity  as  they 
waited  the  result  of  the  endeavours  to  revive 
the  unconscious  youth,  watching  the  surgeon's 
countenance,  and  catching  his  every  remark, 
in  order  to  extract  the  faintest  gleam  of  hope. 
His  power  of  recollection  seemed,  at  length, 
awakened,  for  at  the  sound  of  Edward's  fa- 
E  3 
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miliar  voice,  he  turned  his  look  and  fastened  it 
on  his  face,  but  as  yet  without  farther  con- 
sciousness. 

The  surgeon  momentarily  grew  more  san- 
guine. He  recommended  his  removal  on 
board,  where  warmth  and  comfort,  he  doubted 
not,  would  hasten  his  recovery,  and  suggested 
that  one  of  the  hands  should  be  dispatched  to 
the  boat  for  a  couple  of  oars,  and  some  tar- 
paulin to  form  a  temporary  litter. 

The  order  was  scarcely  given,  when  Elton 
set  oiF  on  this  important  errand  with  a  speed 
that  augured  his  quick  return. 

In  the  meantime,  the  doctor*s  remains  were 
decently  covered  preparatory  to  removal  on 
board,  where  the  last  offices  which  his  friends 
could  now  render  him,  might  be  performed  ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  more,  Elton 
had  not  re-appeared.  The  general  impression 
was  that  he  had  mistaken  his  way  amid  the  be- 
wildering turns;  but  with  Edward  there  was  a 
sensation  of  terror,  an  undefined  feeling,  that 
something  serious  had  occurred  to  him.  He 
thought  of  the  mysterious  warning,  and  could 
not  help  connecting  it  with  the  cause  of  his 
continued  absence ;  but  other  more  pressing 
cares  claimed  his  undivided  attention.     It  was 
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necessary  to  provide  some  easy  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  the  invalid  >  and  when  was  an 
English  sailor  wanting  in  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion, or  when  deficient  in  thought  or  feeling, 
when  a  helpless  fellow-being  looked  to  him  for 
support  ? 

Jackets  were  freely  offered,  and  put  in  re- 
quisition, and  all  hands  set  to  work  to  prepare 
this  rude  expedient. 

While  this  was  going  forward, 

"  Sambo,"  said  Atkins,  *'  you  have  got  my 
whistle,  though  how,  I  cannot  make  out ;  how- 
ever, go  outside,  and  sound  it.  Mr.  Elton 
may  chance  to  hear  it ;  but  if  not,  I'm  think- 
ing, it  is  likely  this  poor  lad  may." 

Sambo  obeyed,  and  his  note  was  loud  and 
shrill. 

Whether  Elton  heard  it  or  not,  there  was 
no  means  of  judging;  but  on  the  invalid,  the 
effect,  though  slight,  was  instantaneous.  His 
eye,  for  the  moment,  was  imbued  with  con- 
sciousness, a  tremulous  motion,  though  scarcely 
perceptible,  pervaded  his  frame,  as  if  the  well- 
known  call  had  summoned  him  to  duty,  which 
nature  was  rallying  her  powers  to  obey. 

All  this  was  noticed  by  the  surgeon  with 
unfeigned  delight,  as  strengthening  the  hope 
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of  his  recovery,  and  the  tact  of  Atkins  was 
universally  acknowledged.  Still  Elton  came 
not,  and  the  poor  youth  was  now  lifted  into 
this  well-managed  contrivance,  which  was 
borne  along  by  four  sailors,  who  scarcely  felt 
the  weight,  to  so  attenuated  and  pitiable  a 
state  was  he  reduced  by  the  wasting  inroad  of 
famine. 

The  doctor's  remains  were  provided  with  a 
similar  conveyance,  and  the  procession  moved 
forward  on  the  return  to  the  boat. 

During  the  route,  the  search,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  extended,  proved  unavailing,  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  Elton,  and  Edward's  heart 
was  torn  with  anxiety.  When  they  reached 
the  boat,  how  eager  was  his  enquiry,  and  how 
stunning  the  disappointment,  when  the  two 
sailors,  left  in  charge  of  the  boat,  declared  they 
had  seen  nothing  of  Elton,  but  had  twice  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  sound  of  the  whistle.  Des- 
perate as  was  the  crisis,  there  was  no  time  for 
deliberation.  Under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  remained  and  examined  every  nook 
in  the  island  for  the  missing  youth,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  leave  poor  Johnson,  and  he 
had  also  to  make  his  report  to  Danby. 

After  a  hasty  consultation  with  Atkins,  k 
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was  arranged,  that  two  of  the  crew,  one  of 
whom  had  formerly  landed  on  the  island,  should 
be  left  behind,  and  traverse  it  in  search  of  him. 
Edward  gave  his  instructions  accordingly,  and 
supplied  them  with  arms  and  provisions,  as- 
suring them  that  he  would  himself  return 
during  the  day. 

The  boat  now  started,  with  its  sad  freight, 
on  its  return,  which  was  not  accomplished 
without  an  arduous  struggle,  as  the  hands  were 
diminished  in  number. 

Danby  and  the  crew  were  on  the  look  out, 
and  the  former  received  the  communication  of 
Edward  with  mingled  sensations  of  regret  and 
astonishment.  It  was,  however,  in  the  first 
instance,  necessarily  brief,  as  Danby's  first  care 
was  to  superintend  the  removal  of  Johnson, 
whose  timely  rescue  from  the  worst  of  deaths 
seemed  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of 
Heaven.  One  hour  more,  and  his  pure  spirit 
had  haply  passed  away.  When  he  was,  at 
length,  laid  in  a  comfortable  berth,  his  features 
had  already  relaxed  from  their  stern  rigidity  ; 
and  as  Edward  bent  over  him,  a  faint  smile 
stole  over  his  face,  his  shadowy  fingers  closed 
over  Edwaad's  hand,  and  he  sank  into  a  tran- 
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His  heart  thus  lightened  by  cheerful  anticipa- 
tions, Edward  now  detailed  to  Danby  all  the  in- 
teresting: events  connected  with  his  visit  to  the 
island,  and  Elton's  mysterious  disappearance. 
It  was  not  with  amazement  only  that  Danby 
listened. 

The  blow  was  so  unexpected  and  so  severe 
that  he  was,  for  some  time,  stunned  with  the 
intelligence. 

"  Edward,"  at  length  he  said,  '*  your  narra- 
tive almost  surpasses  belief.  I  am  not  super- 
stitious, and  should  insult  my  better  judgment 
was  I  to  believe  that  the  bold  prophecy  which 
the  gipsey  ventured  to  risk  in  return  for  the 
purchase  fee,  was  now  absolutely  fulfilled, 
though,  I  must  own,  the  coincidence  is  sur- 
prising. But  the  naked  fact  is  sufficiently 
alarming.  Elton  must  be  found,  and  every 
trivial  circumstance  that  occurred  on  the  island 
may  prove  important.  What  caused  Sambo's 
excitement  on  the  top  of  the  rock  ?" 

'•^  I  have  questioned  him,"  replied  Edward. 
**  He  positively  avers,  he  saw  two  Indians 
evidently  anxious  to  escape  notice,  on  who^e 
track  he  followed,  in  the  hope  they  might 
somehow  be  linked   with   the   object   of   our 
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search,  and  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  ruined 
hut.  His  acuteness  and  activity  are  indeed 
serviceable.  He  thinks  with  me,  they  may 
yet  be  skulking  about  the  island,  and  may  have 
surprised  Elton,  un.i wares,  on  his  solitary  re- 
turn to  the  boat." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Danby ;  "  and 
when  the  men  h;i/e  refreshed  themselves,  you 
shall  revisit  the  island.  I  repeat,  Elton  must 
and,  with  God's  blessing,  will  be  found.  The 
living  claim  our  care ;  the  dead  are  in  the 
hands  of  Providence.  But  now  to  my  cabin, 
where  a  few  creature-comforts,  and  a  short  re- 
pose will  prepare  you  for  a  renewal  of  your 
toil.  We  must  adhere  to  the  golden  rule  laid 
down,  not  to  be  absent  from  the  vessel  at  the 
same  time,  otherwise  I  would  gladly  accompany 
you." 

When  Johnson  woke  from  his  slumber,  a 
new  existence  seemed  to  have  come  over  him  ; 
he  struggled  to  speak,  though  his  attempts 
were  imperfect,  and,  for  the  present,  checked, 
that  his  recovery  might  not  be  impeded. 

With  these  soothing  anticipations  that  John- 
son would  yet  be  restored  to  him,  it  was  now 
E  5 
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that  Elton's  uncertain  fate  pressed  with  in- 
tenser  weight  on  Edward's  thoughts,  and  he 
eagerly  descended  into  the  boat  that  was 
waiting  alongside,  where  Atkins,  as  before, 
was  seated  at  the  helm.  Since  his  mysterious 
disappearance,  no  opportunity  had  occurred  to 
Atkins  to  unburthen  his  mind  upon  this,  to 
him,  most  momentous  subject.  The  late  event 
seemed  to  him  a  triumph  to  that  belief  in  the 
supernatural  which  he  had  so  greedily  imbibed 
from  his  boyish  years,  and  in  which  his  con- 
fidence was  so  implicit  that  it  formed  a  part  of 
his  religious  creed. 

*'The  day  has  not  been  altogether  unprofit- 
able, Mr.  Mortimer,  and  has  taught  a  lesson  to 
the  scoiFer,  that  signs  and  warnings  are  not  to 
be  made  a  jest  of." 

"  Indeed,  Atkins,  what  has  occurred  to-day 
may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  justify  your  re- 
mark, but  cannot  shake  my  opinion  respecting 
the  weakness  of  a  too  implicit  belief  in  what 
are  considered  supernatural  events." 

*^  You  are  a  scholard,  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  it 
would  not  become  the  like  of  me  to  doubt  that 
you  mean  what  you  say ;  but  there  are  things 
which  the  most  illiterate  can  understand,  and 
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he  that  runs  may  read  what  the  finger  of  GoJ 
traces." 

*'  Your  remark,  Atkins,  is  not  only  striking 
but  just." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  it  is  well  to  be  convinced 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,"  said  Atkins,  in  a 
self-satisfied  tone. 

"But  do  you  apply  your  remark,  Atkins, to 
the  disappearance  of  poor  Elton  ?" 

Atkins's  air  of  triumph  was  momentary,  and 
he  shortly  replied, 

''  In  truth,  I  do,  sir." 

"  Then  to  be  consistent,  Atkins,  you  must 
believe  that  the  high-spirited  youth  may  be 
lost  to  us  for  ever,  and  all  in  consequence  of 
the  ravings  of  a  vagabond  fortune-teller, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  prey  upon  the  weakness 
of  her  silly  dupes.  Think,  Atkins,  if  such 
weakness  were  general,  what  a  mass  of  wretch- 
edness would  be  the  result.  That  Power,  that 
so  mercifully  restored  Johnson  to  us,  is  he  not 
still  awake  ?  Is  his  arm  shortened,  that  it  can- 
not save  ?  And  is  the  assertion  of  a  mere 
mortal  of  such  superior  efficacy  as  to  compel 
UvS  to  weaken  our  dependence  upon  him  ?  Was 
it  so,  Atkins,  every  stroke  of  the  oar  that 
now  hurries  us  to  the  relief  of  a  fellow  being. 
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would  be  a  mockery  and  a  waste.  But  your 
nature  is  kind  and  generous,  and  I  know  and 
feel,  that  was  the  same  voice  that  denounced 
misfortune  upon  poor  Elton  to  forbid  your  ex- 
ertion on  his  behalf,  as  resisting  the  will  of 
God,  it  would  be  all  in  vain." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  exclamation  from  Sambo,  who  was  one 
of  the  oarsmen. 

«  See,  Massa  Atkins,  dere,  dere." 

Atkins,  although  he  had  been  greatly  excited 
by  the  absorbing  interest  of  his  conversation 
with  Edward,  had  already  noticed  some  rest- 
lessness on  Sambo's  part.  All  turned  eagerly 
to  look  where  he  pointed,  towards  the  main 
island,  but  could  distinguish  nothing. 

"Dere,  dere,  me  see  canoe,  one,  two,  dree — 
me  no  see  dem  now,  all  gone." 

The  afternoon  was  bright  and  clear.  There 
seemed  a  temporary  lull  of  wind  and  wave,  and 
the  boat  was  now  rapidly  entering  the  narrow 
strait,  when  Sambo's  sudden  exclamation  took 
place. 

Edward  eagerly  questioned  him ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  noticed  a  distant  speck  on 
the  water,  which  he  had  closely  watched,  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  a  canoe,  till  he,  at  length,  dis- 
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tmctly  observed  three  figures  in  it.  It  disap- 
peared behind  a  neck  of  land,  and  Sambo 
doubted  not,  had  crossed  the  strait  from  Staten 
Island. 

Edward's  resolution  was  promptly  taken.  A 
moment  lost  might  produce  lasting  regret. 
That  canoe  had  crossed  the  strait,  and  might  be 
connected  with  Elton's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. Even  now  he  might  be  on  board  of  it, 
on  the  eve  of  eternal  captivity  among  savage 
hordes,  or  destined  to  a  lingering  death.  All 
eagerly  responded  to  his  immediate  orders. 

The  doctor,  who  was  seated  beside  Edward, 
willingly  took  Sambo's  place  at  the  oar,  that 
nothing  might  interfere  with  his  searching 
look  out.  And  there  he  sat,  eye,  ear,  and 
thought  strained  to  the  utmost.  It  was  with 
all  a  period  of  suspense  and  anxiety.  They 
were  like  a  band  of  brothers,  of  whom  the 
loved  one  and  the  youngest  was  lost,  and  of 
whom  they  were  in  troubled  search. 

The  distance  gradually  lessened  to  the  point 
where  Sambo  had  lost  sight  of  the  canoe. 
They  at  length  reached  it,  and  rounding  the 
neck  of  land,  came  suddenly  upon  the  object  of 
their  search,  close  in  shore. 

It  was   the   work  of  a   moment.      Edward 
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seized  a  cutlass  and  sprang  iirst  on  board.  The 
three  Indians  were  soon  overpowered,  and 
there,  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  lay  poor  Elton.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
cutlass  soon  severed  his  thongs,  up  sprang  the 
delighted  youth,  hearty  and  uninjured,  and 
eagerly  grasped  the  hands  of  his  old  friends ; 
but  as  he  turned  to  Edward,  his  feelings 
mocked  the  power  of  words. 

Two  of  the  number  that  paddled  the  canoe 
were  women,  and  the  whole  were  wrapt  in 
mantles  of  seal-skin,  and  their  heads  bound,  by 
way  of  ornament,  with  stripes  of  red  serge. 
They  had  leaped  ashore  from  the  canoe,  and 
there  sat  waiting  the  issue,  in  all  the  hopeless- 
ness of  resistance.  The  man  crouched  apart, 
with  the  dogged  air  of  desperation.  He 
Watched  Edward  approach  with  his  naked  cut- 
lass, but  his  look  blanched  not.  The  elder  of 
the  women,  apprehensive  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  rushed  forward,  and  falling  at  Ed- 
ward's feet,  uttered  mournful  and  unintelligible 
sounds,  raising,  at  intervals,  before  him  a  seal- 
skin mantle  which  seemed  deeply  stained  with 
blood.  He  understood  her  not,  but  could  n&t 
mistake  the  misery  depicted  on  her  features ; 
and  behind  her  knelt  her  young  companion,  in 
the  same  attitude  of  supplication. 
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At  this  moment,  Atkins  came  up. 

^'  I'm  thinking,  sir,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  burthen  ourselves  with  these  wretches  as 
prisoners ;  but  it  may  be  prudent  to  prevent 
them  crossing  the  strait  for  some  time,  by 
carrying  off  their  canoe.  Besides,  it  is  the 
neatest  thing  of  the  kind,  and  may  be  useful, 
and  will  ,sto\v  away  in  a  little  room.*' 

There  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  and  Ed- 
ward at  once  determined  to  adopt  Atkins's 
suggestions.  It  was  forthwith  put  in  execution, 
and  Edward  sprang  on  board  the  boat,  im- 
patient to  cro8s  over  and  relieve  the  two  hands 
from  their  solitary  watch.  Atkins  was  follow- 
ing, but  casually  turning  round,  caught  the 
Indian  in  the  act  of  levelling  an  arrow  at  Ed- 
ward, which,  but  for  his  timely  interposition, 
might  have  closed  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Ere 
the  arrow  was  drawn  to  the  head,  the  savage 
was  struck  down  by  the  powerful  arm  of 
Atkins^  who  coolly  stript  him  of  his  oiFensive 
weapons,  and  while  the  women  hastened  to  his 
relief,  reseated  himself  at  the  helm,  and  the 
boat  was  already  on  its  destined  way. 

Elton  was  in  high  spirits,  his  story  was 
simple.  He  was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  some 
unseen  hand  as  he  was  forcing  his  perplexing 
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path  through  the  matted  woods  to  gain  the 
boat.  When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  borne  helpless  on  the 
back  of  an  Indian,  who  after  the  toilsome  ascent 
of  a  lonely  steep,  flung  his  burthen  at  the  feet 
of  two  women,  who  were  there  secreted. 

"  This  rock  overlooked  the  sea,  and  your 
motions,"  said  Elton,  *'  were,  no  doubt,  closely 
watched,  as  on  the  departure  of  the  boat,  I  was 
again  hoisted  on  the  back  of  the  savage,  and  at 
length  deposited  in  the  canoe,  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  my  future  fate.  Can  I  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  you  all?  A  few  minutes  later,  and 
I  had  probably  been  dragged  into  the  interior. 
And  you.  Sambo,  with  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  and 
active  kindness  that  might  shame  the  best  of 
us!"  Sambo  grasped  the  proffered  hand,  and 
displayed  his  ivory  teeth  in  a  ecstasy  of  delight. 
^'  I  think  I  am  the  only  one,  Mr.  Atkins,"  con- 
tinued Elton,  "  that  noted  the  service  you  just 
now  rendered  Mr.  Mortirfier,  of  which  he  is  not 
yet  aware.  Yet?,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  arrow  that 
now  lies  at  your  feet  had  probably  been  wet  with 
your  heart's  blood,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Atkins.^' 

Edward  turned  in  grateful  surprise  to  Atkins. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  it  was  just  in  time ;  but  it 
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cost  me  nothing — you  would  have  done  the 
same  yourself,  for  any  one  of  us." 

"But  you  never  mentioned  it,  Atkins!" 

**  Well  well,  sir,  it  might  have  slipped  out  by 
and  bye.  I'm  thinking,  however,  it  was  indeed 
a  special  providence,  for  it  would  have  been 
a  bitter  trial  to  my  poor  old  heart  if  any  mis- 
chief had  happened  to  you.'^ 

This  simple  remark,  so  fraught  with  feeling, 
was  resistless  in  its  effect.  It  wanted  not  this 
to  cement  his  attachment  to  the  honest  veteran, 
whose  unbought  kindness  had  hitherto  smoothed 
the  rugged  path  of  his  eventful  life. 

They  were  scarcely  midway  over  the  strait, 
when  Sambo's  vigilant  eye  detected,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  the  two  scouts,  who  on  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  boat,  waved  their  arms 
in  token  of  recognition,  and  they  were  soon 
received  on  board. 

Many  a  burst  of  honest  congratulation 
greeted  Elton  ;  but  there  was  not  one  that  wel- 
comed his  safe  return  with  more  thankfulness 
than  Danby.  The  torturing  suspense  to  which 
he  had  been  subject  during  the  absence  of  the 
boat  was  now  removed,  and  as  the  report  was 
made  to  him  by  Edward,  he  felt,  with  conscious 
pride,  that   he  was  served  by   intelligent  and 
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faithful  hearts,  but  that  to  Edward,  as  their 
presiding  genius  and  the  main-spring  of  the 
enterprise,  its  success  was  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  remains  of 
the  Doctor  were  consigned  to  the  deep.  Danby 
read  the  beautiful  service  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  quarter-deck,  and  the  crew,  in  resf)€ctful 
silence,  were  ranged  beneath  him.  Their 
attention  was  deeply  riveted  by  the  affecting 
language,  and  their  rugged  natures  seemed 
altogether  changed.  The  true  sailor  has  ever 
a  deep  sense  of  religion;  his  duties  are  ever 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing which  their  commander  has  only  to  foster, 
by  forbearance  and  kind  treatment,  in  order  to 
render  discipline  easy,  and  a  ship's  company 
cheerful  and  efficient  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
prevent  the  murmur  of  discontent,  which  un- 
merited harshness  may  rouse,  at  length,  to  an 
alarming  outbreak. 

In  the  meantime,  Johnson  progressed  rapidly 
towards  recovery.  As  his  powers  of  memory 
strengthened,  the  past  gradually  recurred  to 
him  with  increasing  vividness.  At  first,  the 
voices  of  Danby  and  Edward  came  over  him 
like  a  dream  linked  with   by-gone   happiness, 
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and  as  their  last  dreadful  parting  rose  more  dis- 
tinctly to  his  recollection,  when  death  seemed 
their  inevitable  doom,  he  deemed  himself  an 
inhabitant  of  another  world,  associated  with 
those  he  loved  on  earth.  With  returning 
health,  his  mind  recovered  its  wonted  tone. 
At  every  interval  of  leisure  Edward  was  at  his 
side,  joyfully  watching  his  daily  improvement 
and  imparting,  by  degrees,  to  his  astonished 
listener,  the  romantic  history  of  their  adven- 
tures. 

"  Nor  is  it  the  least  instance  of  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,"  said  Johnson,  "in  thus  bringing  you 
to  my  rescue.*' 

And  in  succeeding  interviews,  as  his  strength 
would  admit,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  Ed- 
ward's eager  wish  for  a  detail  of  his  own  treat- 
ment by  the  mutineers  and  what  had  occurred 
on  board  the  convict- ship,  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  so  important  as  to  their  future 
movements.  It  was,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows : 

*'  The  cause  already  given  by  the  captive 
marine  why  Johnson  was  detained  on  board, 
when  the  boat  was  turned  adrift  by  the  muti- 
neers, was  the  true  one.  When  the  first  ex- 
citement was  over.  Clincher  thought  of  J^'^  >- 
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son  and  released  him  from  confinement,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  desperate  movement 
which  had  taken  place.  Johnson  rushed  upon 
deck — it  was  too  late ;  no  boat  was  to  be  seen, 
and  the  vessel  was  bounding  along  with  all  her 
sails  set.  Wild  with  terror,  he  hastily  turned 
to  Jacques : 

i(  i  Wretch !  where  is  your  captain  ?' 
**  Jacques,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh  : 
'*  '  Far  enough,  youngster ;  perhaps  food  for 
the  sharks,  by  this  time !' 

"  The  deck  swarmed  with  half  naked  and  ex- 
cited savages,  and  the  confusion  was  so  great 
that  while  Johnson  clung  to  Jacques  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  imprecating  vengeance 
on  his  brutality,  and  prophesying  his  future 
fate  at  the  yard-arm,  he  was  violently  shaken 
off  and  hurled  to  the  deck,  where  he  lay  insen- 
sible to  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  the  infuriated 
throng,  till  Clincher,  seeing  bis  danger,  carried 
him  below.  He  there  reasoned  with  him  on 
the  folly  of  braving  Jacques,  surrounded  by 
wretches  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  to  fling  him  overboard  without 
remorse,  if  such  should  be  the  order.  Johnson 
was  soothed  by  this  well-intentioned  kindness; 
but  his  terrors  overpowered  him  as  he  thought 
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of  the  probable  fate  of  those  he  so  deeply  loved, 
and  the  little  likelihood  that  they  should  ever 
meet  again.  Clincher  was  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders. He  could  not  disguise  that  fearful 
conviction  from  himself,  and  at  times  he  shud- 
dered at  his  sight.  There  was  none  among  the 
ship's  company — not  one — to  whom  he  could 
look  for  a  kindred  feeling.  Could  he  find  such 
a  one,  he  felt  he  could  dare  any  enterprize ;  but 
he  was  alone,  and  his  thoughts  almost  suffo- 
cated him.  When  he  first  saw  the  kind- 
hearted  Doctor,  he  screamed  with  delight. 
They  were  now  companions  in  misfortune,  and 
from  his  example  Johnson  learned  to  controul 
his  emotions  and  resume  his  energy  of  mind,  in 
order  to  watch  and  take  advantage  of  passing 
events.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
already  had  disunion  crept  among  the  mu- 
tineers. They  murmured  against  the  alleged 
severity  of  their  self-elected  commanders,  who 
refused  to  increase  their  daily  allowance  of 
spirits,  under  the  plea  that  the  scanty  stock 
would  not  admit  of  it.  The  uproar  was  fre- 
quent, they  mocked  all  discipline,  and  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  quarter-deck,  threaten- 
ing them  with  vengeance  in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance.    Jacques  saw  the  necessity  of  prompt, 
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energetic  measures,  and  rushing  into  the  midst, 
and  sinojlino;  out  the  most  forward,   he  com- 

DO  / 

manded  them  to  quit  the  deck  and  return 
peaceably  to  their  duty.  Some  were  overawed 
by  his  fearless  tone.  It  was  but  for  a  moment. 
One  who  seemed  infuriated  with  liquor,  cheered 
on  his  followers.  Jacques  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  belt  and  ordered  hiin  to  step  back.  He  re- 
fused ;  the  pistol  was  levelled  at  his  head — the 
bullet  entered  his  brain, and  befell  lifeless  on 
the  deck.  This  fatal  warning  dispirited  the 
rest. 

*'  Toss  the  body  overboard,"  cried  Jacques, 
calling  by  name  two  who  had  been  equally 
forward  with  the  slaughtered  wretch. 

They  stirred  not.  The  click  of  another 
pistol  was  heard,  and  at  Jacques'  raised  hand 
and  determined  look,  all  hesitation  vanished. 
The  two  men  raised  the  body,  flung  it  doggedly 
overboard,  and  the  whole  retired  from  the 
quarter-deck. 

The  rebellious  spirits  which  Jacques  had  to 
controul  required  Incessant  vigilance.  His  strong 
vigorous  frame  began  to  give  way  and  unwonted 
fears  haunted  him  day  and  night.  A  feverish 
calm  now  hung  over  the  crew,  and  the  strange 
stillness  added  to  his  anxiety.     He  was  seldom 
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sober,  and  grew  suspicious  of  all.  Among  the 
rest,  the  worthy  doctor  shared  his  suspicions, 
and  he  openly  charged  him  with  designs  upon 
his  life.  This  accusation  was  caused  by  his 
clandestinely,  when  already  intoxicated,  drink- 
ing the  contents  of  two  or  three  bottles  from 
the  doctor's  medicine-chest,  which  he  mistook 
for  old  rum.  The  doctor  was  aware  of  the 
theft,  and  laughed  at  the  illness  it  occasioned, 
which  floored  Jacques  for  several  days.  He 
never  forgave  the  mirth,  swore  he  was  inten- 
tionally poisoned,  and  furiously  vowed  to  get 
rid  of  him.  This  threat  was  ominous  of  mis- 
chief, which  Clincher  did  all  he  could  to  pre- 
vent. 

Johnson  watched,  with  increasing  interest, 
these  various  occurrences.  There  were  some, 
now  that  the  excitement  was  over  and  the 
future  stared  them  in  the  face,  that  repented 
their  career  of  guilt ;  but  all  avenues  of  hope 
seemed  shut  against  them.  On  these,  the 
honcct  language  of  Johnson  fell  like  the  balm 
f)f  mercy,  and  they  eagerly  listened  to  him. 
This  feeling  gradually  spread,  and  might  in 
time  have  resulted  in  impoitant  consequences; 
but  it  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Shaw  the 
marine,  wlio  was  the  devoted  tool  of  Jacques — 
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but  not  like  him,  the  slave  of  intemperance. 
Ever  on  the  alert,  with  him  euspicion  was  the 
herald  of  destruction,  and  he  overheard  such 
proof  of  the  gathering  plot  and  the  active  in- 
terference of  Johnson,  that  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  some  fearful  example  to  check  its  onward 
course. 

All  hands  were  piped  on  deck,  and  Johnson, 
with  two  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  mutiny,  as 
Shaw  termed  them,  stripped  of  their  jackets, 
were  paraded  in  view  of  all.  Jacques  made  a 
short  speech  on  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
mutiny  among  themselves ;  that  he  had  fortu- 
nately detected  the  guilty  parties,  and  had 
summoned  them  up  to  witness  their  summary 
punishment. 

Two  were  in  an  instant  swinging  at  the 
yard-arm,  and  Johnson  would  have  shared  the 
same  doom,  but  for  the  determined  bearing  of 
Clincher,  who  had  not  been  consulted  about 
this  decisive  step. 

At  his  command,  the  men  willingly  released 
Johnson,  and  even  Jacques  himself  was  awed 
by  the  portentous  countenances  around  him, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  his  own  safety. 

Johnson  was  saved ;  but  the  determination 
to  get  rid  of  him,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  in- 
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creased  ia  strength,  and  Clincher  was,  at 
length,  compelled  to  yield  his  reluctant  assent, 
to  the  abandonment  of  these  *'  two  firebrands," 
on  the  desolate  island  then  in  sight,  to  avert 
the  probable  alternative  of  midnight  murder. 
He  knew  that  his  partners  in  guilt  had  long 
eyed  him  with  mistrust,  but  the  feeling  was 
now  increased  to  deadly  hatred,  which  ren- 
dered even  his  own  life  insecure. 

''  Shaw  had  command  of  the  boat,  and  ere 
the  unfortunate  pair  descended  into  it,  the 
doctor  would  have  addressed  the  mutineers, 
but-  was  forcibly  prevented  by  Jacques  ;  but 
Johnson,  suddenly  turning  towards  them, 

"  *  Hear  me,  misguided  men.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  your  country. 
There  is  your  tyrant,  seize  and  bind  him,  and 
save  your  own  lives.' 

**  There  was  a  stir  among  his  hearers,  but; 
like  lightning,  the  two  friends  were  hurried 
into  the  boat,  which  conveyed  them  swiltly  to 
the  solitary  Staten  rock.  They  would  have 
been  there  abandoned  without  necessaries,  as 
Jacques  was  keenly  alive  to  the  conviction, 
that  '  dead  men  tell  no  tales  ;'  but  Clincher 
braved  the  indignation  of  his  partners  in  at- 
tending to  their  needful  comforts,  though  in  a 
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limited  degree,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  nor  were 
hia  views  thwarted  by  the  men  around  hiro. 
Shaw,  with  part  of  the  boat's  crew,  landed 
with  the  prisoners,  who  had  their  hands  tied 
behind  them.  They  had  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior, when  Shaw  released  the  doctor's  hands. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  place,  the  bitter,  freezing 
climate,  struck  a  chill  into  the  hearts  of  the 
crew ;  and  while  many  a  softened  look  was 
turned  upon  the  sufferers,  they  placed  at  their 
feet  the  small  stock  of  necessaries,  which  they 
had  carefully  gathered  up  in  the  boat,  and 
wished  the  parting  over. 

"  *  We  shall  meet  again,'  said  Johnson  to 
Shaw,  as  the  latter  turned  away  with  his 
men. 

**  *  In  heaven  or  in  hell,'  shouted  the  unfeel- 
ing brute. 

"  *  In  this  world,'  slowly  rejoined  Johnson. 
*  Mark  my  words — I  shall  live  to  witness  your 
execution.' 

The  men  heard  the  warning,  and  noticed  its 
sudden  effect  on  Shaw.  He  stood  rooted,  his 
lips  grew  livid,  the  reckless  air  of  defiance 
vanished  from  his  countenance,  which  was  di- 
rected towards  the  speaker,  as  if  in  supplica- 
tion. 
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He,  however,  quickly  roused  himself, 
ordered  his  men  to  return  to  the  boat,  and  the 
doomed  pair  stood  alone.  After  a  short  pause, 
they  exchanged  a  silent  look,  and,  unable  to 
speak,  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

They  were  suddenly  startled  by  an  unex- 
pected uproar  of  voices  and  shouts,  as  if  from 
men  engaged  in  a  fray.  Was  it  that  the  crew 
had,  on  their  return  to  the  boat,  rebelled 
against  their  leader  ? 

This,  however,  seemed  improbable,  as  such 
a  desperate  proceeding  would  bar  their  return 
to  the  ship,  and  bring  with  it  its  own  immedi- 
ate punishment. 

They  cautiously  climbed  a  neighbouring 
rock;  and  in  a  wild  ravine  immediately  be- 
neath, the  crew  were  engaged  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  Three  or  four  natives,  distin- 
guished by  their  seal  skin  mantles,  and  red  or- 
naments round  their  heads,  were  mingled  with 
them,  and  Shaw  himself  seemed  actively  em- 
ployed in  stilling  the  tumult.  It  appeared  that 
they  had  fallen  in  with  these  natives,  three  of 
whom  were  women,  and  the  youthful  and  some- 
what attractive  appearance  of  one,  excited 
the  general  admiration. 

Each   was    determined   to   appropriate   the 
F  3 
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prize  to  himself,  and  a  bloody  fray  had  already 
commenced,  increasing  in  blind  fury,  when 
Shaw,  unable  otherwise  to  end  the  strife,  re- 
sorted, at  once,  to  a  bold  step.  He  drew 
forth  his  pistol,  fired,  and  the  unoffending 
vi<jtim  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Their  hostile  rage 
against  each  other  vanished  at  this  decisive 
deed.  They  sullenly  submitted  to  it&  neces- 
sity, and  continued  their  route  to  the  boat. 

When  Johnson  related  this  portion  of  hk 
sad  history,  a  sudden  conviction  flashed  upon 
Edward's  mind. 

To  this  atrocious  murder,  might  be  traced 
the  awakened  hostility  of  the  male  Indian,  and 
the  deadly  revenge  with  which  he  pursued  the 
unfortunate  strangers  that  might  cross  his 
path.  Yes,  to  this  murder  of  a  young  and  in- 
nocent female,  perchance  the  child  of  the  sur- 
vivors, might  be  attributed  the  seizure  of  Elton, 
and  his  probable  death  by  violence,  or  hope- 
less captivity,  and  even  the  attempt  of  the 
exasperated  savage  against  his  own  life,  from 
whose  fatal  shaft  he  had  been  saved  by  the 
providential  interference  of  Atkins,  might  own 
the  same  origin.  Yet  more,  as  Johnson  con- 
tinued his  mournful  recital,  Edward  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  this  dark  deed  of 
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blood  tended  to  ensure  a  speedy  and  fatal  ter- 
mination to  the  earthly  career  of  both  his 
valued  friends,  when  abandoned  by  the  muti- 
neers on  the  lonely  isle. 

The  Indians,  whose  hostility  they  had  in 
various  ways  encountered,  were,  from  John- 
son's description,  the  same  whose  child  had 
been  so  mercilessly  slaughtered;  and  who  could 
be  surprised  at  the  thirst  for  retaliation,  and 
the  burning  eagerness  for  vengeance  in  the 
father's  heart? 

Edward  now  thought  he  could  interpret  the 
mother's  appeal,  as  she  knelt  at  his  feet  and 
displayed  to  his  view  the  seal  skin  mantle, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  murdered  child. 
In  short,  the  fearful  dangers  which  had  be- 
fallen them,  and  which  had,  in  more  instances 
than  one,  been  well  nigh  attended  with  fatal 
result?,  from  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  were 
the  natural  effects  of  the  uncontrolled  passions 
of  his  own  countrymen. 

The  two  friends  watched  the  final  departure 
of  the  crew,  and  their  boat,  amid  the  thick 
fog  that  ushered  in  the  evening,  was  soon  lost 
to  sight. 

They  were  again  left  alone  with  their 
anxieties,  which  were  increased  by  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Indians,  whose  vengeance  they  feared 
in  return  for  the  murder  just  committed.  They 
could  not  expect  to  be  long  concealed  from  the 
natural  sagacity  of  their  neighbours,  and  dur- 
ing the  long  lingering  night,  they  crouched 
closely  beneath  the  imperfect  shelter  of  a  rock, 
their  limbs  almost  frozen  by  the  biting  blast, 
and  their  thoughts  distracted  with  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future.  Their  fears  were  re- 
alized. 

When  daylight  broke,  they  set  about  sur- 
veying their  desolate  place  of  banishment,  and 
as  they  were  gathering  together  their  few 
stores  to  deposit  in  some  place  of  concealment, 
the  savages  stole  suddenly  upon  them,  and,  be- 
fore they  were  aware,  the  doctor  was  felled  to 
the  ground  by  a  blow  from  behind. 

Johnson  was  soon  overpowered,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  lay  helpless  by  the  side  of  his 
unconscious  comrade,  compelled  to  watch  the 
savages,  consisting  of  one  powerful  man  and 
two  females,  devour,  with  frantic  eagerness, 
their  provisions,  casting,  at  intervals,  revenge- 
ful looks,  amid  horrid  grins,  at  their  two 
prisoners. 

The  doctor  slowly  recovered  his  senses;  and 
as  be  stirred,  the  unrelenting  savage  sprang 
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?ipon  him,  bound  him,  and,  assisted  by  the 
women,  dragged  thena  both  to  a  dilapidated 
hut.  There  they  were  left  for  two  days  and 
nights  without  food. 

On  the  third  day,  the  elder  female  crept 
stealthily  in,  bringing  some  seals'  flesh,  and  a 
rude  vessel  of  water,  which  she  placed  before 
Johnson,  and  unbound  his  hands.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  his  limbs  benumbed  for 
want  of  exercise,  but  he,  at  length,  succeeded 
in  partaking  of  her  bounty,  and  pointing  to  his 
companion,  was  suffered  to  administer,  as  well 
well  as  he  was  able,  to  his  wants. 

Ill  as  he  himself  was,  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
doctor^s  situation.  A  quantity  of  blood,  now 
in  a  coagulated  state,  liad  flowed  from  the 
wound  in  his  head,  and  he  seemed  to  wander 
in  his  speech. 

The  woman  smiled  in  approval  of  his  atten- 
tion to  his  wounded  friend,  pointing  often  to 
the  door,  and  looking  out  as  if  she  apprehended 
interruption,  and  wished  to  be  gone.  She  left 
the  water  and  some  flesh  beside  him,  and  gave 
him  to  understand,  by  signs,  she  would  come 
again  the  next  day. 

Johnson  discovered  her  to  be  the  mother  of 
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the  slaughtered  female ;  yet  her  present  kind- 
ness, which,  from  her  manner,  seemed  attended 
with  some  risk  to  herself,  might  warrant  the 
supposition  that  she  considered  them  innocent 
of  the  deed,  and  with  that  inherent  leaning  to 
compassion,  which  is  mercifully  implanted  in 
woman's  breast,  she  strove,  by  stealth,  to  cheer 
their  desolute  situation. 

Johnson  rallied  his  own  sinking  powers  to 
attend  to  his  companion.  He  released  his 
arms  from  confinement,  strove  to  chafe  hi^ 
limbs,  but  with  unavailing  effort,  and  as  he 
watched  his  altered  countenance,  and  listened 
to  his  delirious  talk  about  his  native  hills,  and 
the  joyful  welcome  of  his  old  neighbours,  he 
could  not  disguise  from  himself  the  alarming 
apprehension  that  all  this  might  be  a  prelude 
to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  female  came  once  more,  and  not  empty 
handed.  This  seasonable  supply  prolonged 
his  own  existence ;  but  his  companion  neither 
ate  nor  drank,  lying  still  and  motionless ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  faint  moans,  at  inter- 
vals, he  should  have  deemed  his  spirit  had 
passed  away.  He  felt  his  own  weakness  daily 
increase ;    he    suffered   no  pain ;    but    a  calm 
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settled  upon  his  spirits,  as  if  they  were  fast 
relapsing  from  their  wonted  commerce  with 
things  of  time,  and  preparing  for  a  flight  into 
eternity. 

Three  long  days  and  nights  had  passel  since 
the  last  visit  of  the  kind  female.  Often,  often, 
while  he  had  strength,  he  continued  on  his 
Jknees,  pouring  forth  his  hopes  and  wishes  in 
simple  fervent  prayer  for  their  deliverance,  yet 
**  not  my  will,  but  'j'hine  be  done." 

He  was,  at  length,  too  weak  to  kneel  ;  he 
leaned  against  a  stone,  by  the  side  of  his  fel- 
low sufferer,  and  the  stupor  of  death  seemed 
to  creep  over  him. 

He  was  roused  by  a  voice  near  him,  calling 
him  by  name. 

''  Is  it  you,  Johnson ;  but  why  are  we  here  ? 
Yes,  ye.s,"  he  said,  after  a  [jause,  "  I  see  it  all 
now.  I  have  had  a  long,  sweet  sleep,  John- 
son. I  thought  I  was  in  a  new  world,  so  full 
of  happiness,  I  wished  you  to  share  it.  Come, 
let  us  return  together." 

The  doctor,  while  he  spoke,  had  grasped 
Johnson's  hand ;  but  he  suddenly  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  all  was  again  stilU  Death  had  now 
claimed  one  as  his  victim,  and  raised  his  dari 
over  the  other,  but  yet  "delayed  to  strike," 
F  5 
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Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken,  the  male 
Indian  rushed  in,  looked,  for  a  ixoment,  at  the 
doctor,  and  finding  he  was  dead,  he  forcibly 
stripped  the  body  of  its  clothing,  leaving  it 
exposed  and  naked.  He  then  turned  to  the 
helpless  youth,  buti  after  a  short  survey, 
touched  him  not,  as  if  unwilling  to  hasten,  by 
violence,  that  crisis  which  he  saw  Avas  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  disappeared  with  his  booty. 

Johnson  was  now  unconscious  of  all  around 
him.  Once  he  thought  he  heard  the  familiar 
sound  of  Atkins's  whistle,  and  at  the  call,  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  but  immediately  fell  over,  and  in  this 
helpless,  hopeless  state,  he  was  found  by 
Sambo. 

Such  was  Johnson's  strange  eventful  history. 
It  seemed  a  miracle  that  he  should  survive  to 
tell  the  tale,  the  recital  of  which  thrilled  his 
hearers  with  astonishment. 

As  Dan  by  looked  at  the  pale  sufferer,  when, 
at  length  escaped  from  his  confinement  below, 
he  sat  on  the  quarter-deck,  drinking  health  and 
vigour  in  every  breeze,  his  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  his  wonderful  preser- 
vation. And  its  importance  was  increased, 
when  he  considered  that  it  was  another  link 
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SO  material  to  his  success  in  the  reco .ery  of  his 
own  ship.  Never  was  Johnson  weary  of  hear- 
ing repeated  the  series  of  trials  and  disasters, 
mingled  with  providential  escapes,  through 
which  his  friends  had  so  gallantly  persevered, 
and  been  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven  for  his  own  preservation  when  already 
in  the  grasp  of  death. 

Though  the  marine  had,  by  his  own  volun- 
tary confession,  opened  the  path  to  tjie  safety 
of  Johnson,  yet  even  then  a  hope  lingered 
round  his  heart  that  he  would  already  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  ere  his  friends  could  reach 
him.  That  confession  was  dictated  by  selfish- 
ness and  solely  made  with  the  view  to  con- 
ciliate the  favourable  opinion  of  Danby,  and 
avert,  if  possible,  the  fate  that  awciited  him. 
When  he  first  caught  sight  of  Johnson  he 
trembled.  The  most  important  witness 
against  him  was  still  living.  Yes,  there  he 
sat,  and  despair  engrossed  him  wholly.  At  its 
suggestion  he  rushed  suddenly  before  John- 
son, knelt  at  his  feet  as  if  in  a  frenzy  of  de- 
light, and  would  have  grasped  his  hand,  but 
at  his  touch  the  poor  youth  screamed  in  terror 
and  would  have  fallen  but  Sambo  was  near, 
and  the  manoeuvre  availed  him  nothing,     Ed- 
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ward  had  now  a  rival  in  the  affections  of 
Johnson,  who  could  not  witness  without  a 
gratified  feeling  the  kind  attentions  which 
Elton,  in  every  interval  of  leisure,  so  cheer- 
fully rendered  him.  Both  in  the  spring  time 
of  life,  with  dispositions  generous  and  open  as 
the  day,  yet  ready  and  fearless  at  the  call  of 
duty,  their  frequent  intercourse  quickly 
ripened  into  a  warm  attachment,  and  when 
Elton  drew  from  the  gentle  youth  his  tale  of 
suffering,  and  learnt  that  while  by  his  conduct 
he  had  won  golden  opinions  from  all  around  him, 
he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  solitary  orphan, 
the  victim  of  unmerited  persecution,  a  de- 
graded convict,  he  could  scarce  credit  the 
glaring  wrong.  "  Such  knowledge  was  too 
hard  for  him."  With  all  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment of  a  heart  floating  joyously  buoyant  over 
the  sunny  waters  of  life,  as  yet  untutored  in 
the  dark  depths  and  fearful  realities  of  the 
world  beneath  ;  he  paused  in  indignant  wonder 
at  that  perverse  judgment  which  should 
blindly  eject  from  communion  with  their 
fellow  men,  and  brand  with  infamy  two  beings 
whose  thoughts  and  actions  were  pure  as  the 
sinless  dream  of  infancy.  Sambo  came  in  for 
a  share  of  Johnson's  friendship,  he,  as  usual. 
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grinned  his  satisfaction  at  the  notice  taken  of 
him,  and  perceiving  that  his  merry  antics  and 
feats  of  activity  afforded  amusement  to  the 
invalid,  he  surprised  even  Atkins  with  his  ex- 
traordinary doings,  who  often  paused  in  his 
career  of  duty  to  wonder  what  the  nigger 
would  do  next.  In  the  mean  time  the  vessel 
continued  its  couri?e,  subject  to  no  other  dif- 
ficulties in  rounding  the  Cape  than  what  were 
incident  to  those  rigorous  latitudes,  and  which 
were  ?afely  surmounted  by  the  watchful  ex- 
perience of  Atkins.  They  now  launched  into 
the  njighty  ocean  where  Danby  looked  for  a 
successful  termination  of  his  anxieties.  Aojnin 
his  thoughts,  which  had  been  of  late  diverted 
from  their  wonted  channel  by  the  harassing 
trials  at  Staten  Island,  were  engrossed  by  the 
one  absorbing  subject.  Johnson,  who  daily 
made  rapid  strides  towards  recovery  and  at 
intervals  tested  his  returning  strength  in  the 
simpler  duties  on  board,  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  frequent  consultations  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  mutineers,  but  with  the 
exception  that  the  Society  Islands  were  their 
Ultimate  destination,  therein  confirming  the 
document  so  singularly  discovered  by  Edward, 
he   had   picked  up  among   them   nothing  de- 
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cisive  as  to  their  intermediate  route.  He, 
however  J  felt  assured  from  circumstances  iu 
themselves  trifling,  but  important  in  the  ao;- 
gregate,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  direct 
their  course  by  Juan  Fernandez,  as  they  might 
chance  to  fall  in  with  vessels  whose  suspicions 
might  be  aroused  and  their  plans  frustrated. 
He  recollected  two  of  the  mutineers  examin- 
ing together  a  picture  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  to 
which  was  annexed  a  short  history  of  a 
remnant  of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty  which  had 
been  accidentally  discovered  there.  '  You  see,' 
said  one,  *  they  are  living  like  kings  there. 
Shaw  says  we  shall  go  ashore  for  some  days 
and  have  a  precious  lark  among  them.'  From 
this  remark  Johnson  considered  it  likely  they 
would  avoid  the  more  frequented  route  and 
push  direct  for  this  island  after  passing  Cape 
Horn." 

"  Your  suggestion,  Johnson,"  said  D<inby, 
"  is  more  than  probable,  and  I  think  we  shall 
be  justified  in  acting  upon  it;  our  vessel  is 
such  a  sea  bird  that  we  may  overtake  them 
even  before  they  reach  the  island,  and  i  am 
inclined  to  think  there  will  be  some  among 
them  that  will  hail  our  approach  with 
pleasure." 
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"  Aye,  aye."  said  Atkins,  who  thought  of 
Clincher,  "  we  must  not  confound  the  truly 
penitent  with  the  rest.  If  there  be  only  one 
that  strives  to  make  amends,  we  must  not  reject 
him.  But  I  am  thinking,  sir,  I  was  always 
proud  of  our  little  craft  for  her  sailing  powers, 
but  look  at  her  now,  sir,  she  seems  deter- 
mined to  run  away  from  us,  and  just  now 
when  most  wanted !  She  must  read  our  wishes, 
sir." 

<<  Why,  Atkins,"  said  Danby,  "  you  make 
even  Mr.  Mortimer  smile  at  your  enthusiasm, 
but  indeed  you  have  grounds  for  it.  Our  old 
acquaintances  may  chance  to  see  us  sooner 
than  they  dream  of.  But  let  all  things  be 
ready  for  the  coming  crisis,  Atkins,  God 
grant  it  may  be  a  bloodless  one." 

"  Edward,"  said  Danby,  when  they  were 
left  alone,  *'  the  day  must  shortly  arrive  when 
our  enterprize  will  be  brought  to  issue, 
whether  to  a  successful  odb  or  otherwise,  rests 
not  with  us.  Should  there  prove  a  conflict 
I  may  perchance  not  survive  it ;  in  that  case, 
attend  to  my  final  instructions.  Since  my 
last  dispatches  by  Captain  Manners  I  have 
written  a  daily  journal  of  events  which  I  shall 
faithfully  continue  while  I  am  able,  for  trans- 
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mission  to  the  Admiralty.  Should  I  be  pre- 
vented it  is  my  wish  that  you  supply  my 
place,  in  finishing  the  needful  detail  to  the 
date  of  the  dispatches.  I  have  already 
notified  this  to  the  authorities." 

"  May  heaven  avert  the  necessity,"  cried 
Edward,  deeply  affected.  "  It  may  be  ray 
lot  to  fall,  and  in  so  glorious  a  cause  I  shall 
meet  my  fate  unmurmuring,  satisfied  that  you 
will  do  justice  to  my  memory,  and  strive  to 
rescue  my  good  name  from  its  present  un- 
merited disgrace." 

"  Edward,'*  said  Danby,  while  his  voice 
trembled  with  emotion,  "  even  if  you  were 
guilty,  the  services  which  you  have  rendered 
your  country,  and  of  which  the  authorities 
are  already  advised,  would  suflSce  to  ensure 
your  pardon,  but  those  services  have  since  been 
greatly  enhanced,  and  the  report  shall  lose 
nothing  in  my  hand?.  But  independent  of  all 
this,  your  friends  elsewhere  have  not  slept,  and 
their  exertions  may  even  now  have  proved 
succesjiful  in  the  establishment  of  your  in- 
nocence. As  for  myself  I  have  long  been 
satisfied.  I  am  proud  to  call  you  brother,  and 
we  may  yet  both  live  to  refer  in  after  times 
with  unabated  interest  to  passing  events.     But 
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our  times  are  not  in  our  own  hands.  You  will 
also  find,  Edward,  among  my  papers,  certain 
letters  which  I  should  wish  to  be  delivered 
according  to  their  respective  addresses.  In 
this,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  fail  me.  And 
now  having  thus  unburthened  my  mind,  I 
shall  return  to  my  duties  better  prepared  to 
meet  what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  Think 
not  I  have  a  presentiment  of  evil,  my  pre- 
caution is  the  simple  dictate  of  common  pru- 
dence." 

Three  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  above 
interchange  of  confidence  took  place.  The 
gallant  vessel  which,  as  Atkins  remarked, 
seemed  instinct  with  life,  dashed  onward  as  if 
responding  to  the  eager  wishes  of  the  crew, 
and  careering  joyously  over  the  summer  waves 
as  if  glad  to  escape  from  the  regions  of  wintry 
desolation.  The  balmy  change  completed 
Johnson's  restoration  to  his  wonted  strensrth 
and  activity,  and  Atkins  frequently  recurred 
to  his  late  trials,  and  to  the  energy  of  mind 
and  perseverance  in  duty  which  he  had  dis- 
played, so  remarkable  in  one  so  young. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Mortimer,  that  lad's  character 
is  now   rooted   like   the   oak.     I'm    thinking, 
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those  that  sent  him  here,  have  much  to  answer 
for." 

So  thought  Edward,  also;  but,  had  they 
never  met,  how  doubly  severe  his  own  destiny 
would  have  proved!  Where  could  he  have 
turned  to  look  for  that  genuine  sympathy,  that 
example  of  patience,  under  unmerited  suffering 
which  he  himself  found  it  so  difficult  to  exer- 
cise !  The  weather  was  now  so  favourable, 
that  the  duties  of  the  crew  were  comparatively 
light.  They  had  spoken  with  two  more  vessels 
since  rounding  the  cape,  but  without  adding 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
mutineers ;  but  it  was  very  evident  it  might 
be  hourly  expected,  and  the  look-outs  were  on 
the  alert,  accordingly. 

*'  I  often  think,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Atkins, 
"  on  that  capital  fancy  of  poor  Tom's  in  al- 
lowing Mr.  Watson  all  the  form  of  a  mock- 
trial,  before  punishment.  Tom's  worst  enemy 
must  confess  he  had  provocation  enough,  and 
it  may  be  a  lesson  which  the  gentleman  will 
not  soon  forget." 

'•'What  do  you  allude  to,  Atkins?" 

"  Why,  sir,  Johnson  did  not  publicly  men- 
tion it,  afraid  of  making  poor  Tom  who  was  eo 
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kind  to  him,  more  enemies.  It  was  the  morn- 
after  they  turned  us  adrift,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Watson  was  brought  on  deck,  uuder  guard, 
where  all  the  ceremonies  and  preparations  which 
some  of  the  fellows  were  to  their  cost  so  well 
up  to,  were  already  arranged.  There  was 
Tora  at  the  head  of  a  table  round  which  were 
already  seated  some  of  the  smartest  hands,  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  spectators.  There 
was  no  noise  or  confusion,  it  was  serious  and 
solemn,  and  I  warrant  me,  Mr.  Watson,  felt 
rather  queerish.  The  forms  of  a  trial  were 
gone  through,  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
many  a  sore  back  attested  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  prisoner.  He  was  condemned  to  re- 
ceive five  hundred  lashes,  and  Bond,  whom 
you  must  well  recollect,  Mr.  Mortimer,  as  a 
sort  of  spy  of  Mr.  Watson's,  and  hated  by  the 
men,  was  fixed  upon  to  inflict  the  punishment 
on  his  old  master,  and  he  was  cautioned  by  the 
president,  that  if  he  relaxed  in  the  severity  of 
one  single  blow,  he  would  be  immediately  tied 
up  along  side  of  him.  Well  did  he  perform 
the  task.  He  heeded  not  the  cries  extorted 
from  the  wretch.  Every  stroke  told  so  well 
that  before  he  had  received  two  hundred  lashes, 
the     Lieutenant    was   obliged   to   be   carried 
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away."  Suddenly,  there  was  cry  from  the  fore- 
top  *  a  boat  in  sight.' 

Atkins  hailed  the  look  out  for  farther  ex- 
planation. 

"It  is  a  small  boat  with  her  sails  set,  Mr. 
Atkins.  We  were  at  first  puzzled,  but  her 
hull  is  now  above  the  horizon." 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Dauby 
hastily  took  the  spy-glass,  ascertained  its  cor- 
rectness, and  then  suddenly  startled  his  hearers, 
by  exclaiming, 

"  They  are  some  of  our  old  messmates ;  one 
I  decidedly  pronounce  to  be  the  ringleader  of 
the  mutiny.     Atkins,  take  you  the  glass." 

Atkins  actually  shook  with  emotion  as  he 
raised  it,  and  after  a  short,  steady  scrutiny, 

"It  is  poor  Tom,  indeed,  sir  ;  but  what  can 
be  in  the  wind  now  ?" 

"  Aye,  indeed,''  replied  Danby,  "  what  can 
be  in  the  wind  now,  for  the  one  seated  at  the 
stern,  is  Mr.  Watson." 

A  cry  of  amazement  burst  round  him.  It 
was  an  enigma  which  none  could  solve,  and 
Atkins,  for  a  time,  was  even  inclined  to  believe 
it  was  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  and  the  story 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  was  already  on  his 
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lips,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Johnson. 

**  I  think,  Mr.  Atkins,  the  third  is  young 
Tom,  that  Clincher  used  to  call  his  nephew. 
His  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  as  true  to  his 
duty  as  your  own,  Mr.  Atkins.  He  never 
meddled  with  the  mutiny,  but  remained  behind 
from  a  natural  feeling  towards  his  uncle 
whose  conduct  he  more  than  once  lamented  to 
me.'^ 

Danby  overheard  this  remark  and  at  once 
expressed  his  pleasure  to  hear  it.  They  seemed 
to  be  recognised  by  the  inmates  of  the  boat, 
as  Watson  now  stood  forward  and  waved  his 
hat.  The  sails  were  backed  and  the  boat  was 
presently  along  side.  Watson  was  the  first  to 
step  on  deck,  the  crew  made  way  for  him,  and 
those  who  formerly  knew  him,  noticed  the 
change  wrought  in  him.  He  was  pale  and 
thin ;  the  sternness  of  look  that  once  seemed 
habitual  to  him,  was  no  longer  there  ;  but  this 
might  be  attributed  to  the  sufferings  he  had 
lately  undergone. 

He  was  warmly  greeted    by   Danby,    with 
whom  he  retired  into  the  cabin. 

*'  I   had  already  been  informed  by  Johnson, 
■;hat  these  wretches  had  spared  your  life,  Mr. 
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Watson,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  most 
extraordinary  meeting,  and  that  you  should  be 
so  accompanied.' 

"Johnson!"  exclaimed  Watson,  "is  he  still 
living  ?  how  have  you  met  ?  but,  indeed,  Cap- 
tain Danby,  everything  as  yet  seems  a  dream 
— thus  to  fall  in  with  you !" 

''Yes,"  said  Danby,  ''we  have  both  much 
to  learn  from  each  other.  I  trusted  in  God, 
and  he  has  not  deserted  me.  But  your  com- 
panions in  the  boat — one  is  Clincher,  the  ring- 
leader of  the  mutineers." 

"  It  is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  es- 
cape. He  is  a  changed  man,  and  heartily  re- 
pents his  folly.  We  escaped  at  night,  and  just 
in  time  to  save  poor  Tom  from  the  yard-arm, 
where  Jacques  was  determined  he  should  swing 
at  daylight." 

*'Why?"  asked  Danby. 

"  Tom  was  silently  organizing  a  party 
among  the  crew,  to  retake  the  vessel 
as  he  had  loner  been  disojusted  with 
Jacques'  drunkenness,  barbarities,  and  butcher- 
ies. 1  was  in  his  confidence,  but  Jacques  got 
scent  of  it,  placed  Tom  in  confinement,  who, 
however,  with  the  help  of  his  nephew,  escaped, 
not,  however,  forgetting  me,  nor  can  I  be  un- 
grateful." 
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Danby  could  not  help  noticing  the  altered 
tone  in  which  Watson  had  mentioned  Clincher, 
so  different  to  the  unvarying  bitterness  which 
he  formerly  manifested  towards  him,  nor  was 
he  sorry  to  mark  the  change. 

"  Supposing  Clincher's  attempt  to  retake 
the  vessel,"  said  Danby,  "had  succeeded, 
what  was  then  his  object?'* 

*'  To  carry  her  to  England  or  deliver  her  up 
to  the  first  Queen's  ship,  he  should  chance  to 
meet  with,"  was  Watson's  instant  and  ener- 
getic reply.  ''Tom  is  no  flincher  from  his 
word.  As  for  his  nephew,  he  is  an  honest, 
true-hearted  lad.  He  has  done  little  else  but 
laugh  and  sing  while  we  have  been  tost  about 
for  two  days  and  nights  in  that  little  boat.  The 
hope  of  rejoining  his  old  comrades,  and  the  joy 
of  sharing  in  the  rescue  of  his  uncle  from  cer- 
tain ruin,  made  him  callous  to  all  danger." 

"  I  am  well  pleased  with  your  statements 
Mr.  Watson,"  said  Danby,  ''  and  they  will 
certainly  influence  my  conduct." 

He  forthwith  summoned  Edward  and  Atkins 
into  the  cabin,  and  to  the  former  who  first  ap- 
peared, he  gave  a  sketch  of  what  had  passed 
between  Watson  and  himself. 
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"Atkins,"  he  said,  "  where  are  the  two  men 
that  accompanied  Mr.  Watson." 

"  Still  in  the  boat,  sir :  Clincher  says  he 
will  not  disgrace  the  deck  under  your  com- 
mand, by  coming  on  board  without  orders." 

''  Brino:  them  both  here,  Atkins.*' 

Clincher  now  stood  before  his  Captain.  The 
satirical  look,  the  flippant  tone  that  formerly 
never  deserted  him,  even  on  the  eve  of  punish- 
ment, were  now  merged  in  the  calmness  of  re- 
signation. The  punishment  might  then  be 
unmerited,  now  he  felt  it  was  his  due,  and 
that  his  offence  was  of  no  conimon  nature. 

"  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Clincher/'  said  Danby, 
"  of  the  precipice  on  which  you  stand." 

'*  I  am,  sir.  I  deserve  no  mercy,  and  there- 
fore I  afek  for  none,"  was  the  firm  yet  respectful 
reply. 

"I  am  thankful,  however,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  have  returned  at  this  critical 
moment.  A  few  days  later  and  1  had  found 
you  not  only  among  the  ranks  of  sedition,  but 
at  its  head.  There  are,  besides,  some  redeem- 
ing circumstances  in  your  favour,  which  I  will 
faithfully  report,  and  they  may  avail  you  in  the 
hour  of  need.  I  must  do  my  duty,  however 
painful.      You    must  be  handed    over  to   the 
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proper  authorities  for  trial,  and  God  send  you 
a  hapjjy  deliverance  :  till  then,  I  cannot  con- 
sider you  otherwise  than  a  prisoner  on  board, 
though  not  in  irons.  You  shall  have  your 
liberty,  and  I  think  it  will  be  punishment  to  you 
to  see  all  around  you  actively  employed  and  not 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  joining;  them. 
Atkins,  you  will  be  answerable  for  his 
safety  ?" 

**  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Atkins,  to  whom  the 
scene  was  one  of  overwhelming  interest. 
"  There  are  some  that  promises  will  bind  faster 
than  bars,  and  Tom  is  one  of  'em." 

The  nephew  had  stood  at  some  little  distance, 
alternately  surveying  Danby  and  his  uncle ; 
but  his  lengthened  looks  at  the  latter  betrayed 
his  inward  emotion. 

**  Step  forward,  sir,"  at  length  said  Danby, 
addressing  him.  When  young  Tom  stood 
before  him,  he  was  pleased  with  his  intelligent 
countenance.  *'  I  have  a  good  report  of  you, 
sir,  from  Mr.  Watson.  Your  character  stands 
free  from  taint,  which  is  the  more  surprising 
after  associating  so  long  with  infamy.  Let 
this  be  a  warning  to  you  to  persevere  in  your 
duty.     Atkins,   take  him  back  with  you ;  let 

VOL.    II.  G 
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him   continue   rated  on  the   ship's   books;,   as 
usual." 

The  youth  could  not  speak ;  and  as  thej 
turned  away,  under  the  care  of  Atkins,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  upon  which  of  the  three  the 
manly  bearing  and  considerate  kindness  of 
Danby  had  made  the  deepest  impression. 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Mortimer,  accompany  Mr. 
Watson — he  is  yet  a  stranger  to  the  vessel. 
Contribute  to  his  comforts,  for  after  all  he  has 
gone  through,  and  his  looks  speak  their  severity, 
he  must  needs  require  them.  In  a  few  hours 
we  must  meet  again,  for  a  crisis  seems  at 
hand." 

And  it  was  at  hand.  From  the  intelligence 
gained  from  the  new  comers,  they  were  directly 
on  the  track  of  the  mutineers,  and  owing  to 
the  superior  speed  of  their  own  vessel,  must 
hourly  gain  upon  them,  and  probably  come  up 
with  them  in  two  or  three  days.  Consequently, 
all  was  joyful  activity  and  alertness. 

Meantime,  there  was  eager  listening  to  one 
another,  in  the  detail  of  their  mutual  adven- 
tures which,  for  the  time,  seemed  inexhaustible, 
but  at  length  settled  into  an  anxious  discussion, 
how  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  additional 
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knowledge  they  had  gained  respecting  the  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit.  It  seemed  the  general 
opinion  that  discord  was  raging  fiercely  among 
the  mutineers,  and  that  the  crew  were,  almost 
to  a  mtin,  sick  of  the  business  they  had  so  rashly 
embarked  in. 

The  natural  inference  was,  that  Jacques  was 
supported  in  his  authority  solely  by  the  des- 
perate  band  of  convicts  with  whom  change 
could  bring  no  relief,  and  who  would  naturally 
struggle,  even  to  the  death,  in  maintaining 
their  present  independent  position.  Jt  was 
young  Tom*s  decided  opinion,  and  it  had  great 
influence  with  Danby,  who  had  already  noticed 
his  natural  tact  and  intelligence,  that  the  crew, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  their  pursuers,  would, 
on  ascertaining  that  their  much  injured  com- 
mander was  on  board,  backed  by  a  set  of  de- 
termined spirits,  eager,  like  himself,  to  vindi- 
cate their  loyalty  and  good  faith  in  the  recap- 
ture of  his  ship,  rise  up  as  one  man,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jacques  and  his  lawless  supporters. 
Danby  clung  to  this  opinion  more  willingly  as 
he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  if  all 
the  mutineers  were  united  in  one  firm  compact 
and  true  to  one  another,  the  odds  would  be 
g3 
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fearfully  against  him  in  the  decisive  struggle 
that  might  now  soon  take  place.  These  thoughts 
were,  however,  confined  to  his  own  bosom,  and 
his  voice  and  look  were  all  confidence  and 
energy. 

Clincher's  unfortunate  situation  excited  great 
interest  with  all  on  board,   particularly  his  old 
comrades,   with   whom  he   had  always  been  a 
favourite;  nor   did   Atkins's  remarks    tend   to 
lessen    this    feeling   in    his   favour.      Clincher 
made  no  complaints,  admitted  the  extent  of  his 
guilt,  and  the  undying  blot  upon  his  character 
as  a   British    seaman,    which    he    could  never, 
never,  retrieve,  even  if  his  life  was  spared  ;  and 
it  was  this  manly  bearing    and  fortitude  that 
increased  the  general  commiseration,  and  they 
had  all  a  kind  word  to  give  him   whenever  he 
appeared  amongst  them.     He  shared  Atkins's 
berth,   where    many    a    discussion    took    place 
between  them,  rendered  more  warm  and  ener- 
getic on  the  part  of  Atkins,  as  he  witnessed 
Tom's   quiet  resignation  to   his   fate,  and  his 
indifference  about  life,  which  would  be  always 
embittered  by  recollection  of  the  past. 

"  Ton),  Tom,"  was  Atkins's  reply,  in   a  tone 
of  disappointment,   *'  I   thought  I  had  shaken 
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your  obstinate  notions.  It  is  true,  not  your 
best  friend  can  vindicate  what  you  have  un- 
fortunately done;  but  yet  there  is  room  for 
cojDfort." 

"In  your  good  wishes,  Atkins;  but  not 
in  reality.  Living  or  dying,  I  am  a  lost 
man." 

"  I  repeat,  Tom,  there  is  room  for  comfort. 
Think  of  that  wretch  Shaw,  I  grant  he  is  a  lost 
man.  You  never  were  reduced  to  his  level ; 
you  were  always,  like  me,  Tom,  a  stickler  for 
your  duty,  and  would  have  been  so  still  but 
for  Mr.  Watson.  All  hands  on  board  know  it 
well,  and  they  say  they  might  have  been 
tempted  to  do  the  same."  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning had,  for  the  time,  a  soothing  influence 
on  Clincher,  nor  was  it  lessened  when  Atkins, 
seeing  the  effect,  it  had,  followed  it  up  by 
warmly  observing,  '*  And  have  not  you  made 
amends  for  it  all,  Tom — at  least,  as  well  as  you 
could  ?  You  have  saved  the  very  man  who 
ought  to  share  the  disgrace  with  you,  as  he 
was  the  only  cause  of  it.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  fire  and  water  could  ever  meet 
without  injury ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Watson  and 
yourself  are  now  absolutely  fond  of  each  other, 
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and  I'm  thinking,  Tom,  he  can  never  be  out  of 
your  debt.  Why,  he  will  be  as  popular  among 
us  as  captain  Danby,  God  bless  him,  if  he 
goes  on  as  he  does  now — and  who  is  it  owing 
to?" 

"  Lord  love  you,  Atkins,"  said  Clincher, 
evidently  gratified  with  these  remarks,  "  if  the 
world  were  all  like  you,  I  should  be  a  man 
still." 

And  his  look  brightened  with  the  sly  ex- 
pression of  former  days ;  but  when  left  again 
to  himself,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  their    /onted  gloomy  character. 

And  Watson  was  changed.  That  overbear- 
ing disposition,  that  impatience  of  temper  which 
seemed  never  to  sleep,  but  were  ever  breaking 
out  in  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  over  the 
indignant  crew,  were  now  wholly  gone,  and 
replaced  by  kindlier  feelings;  but  the  change 
was  so  sudden  and  so  extraordinary  that  some 
considered  it  only  a  temporary  lull  of  the 
storm  which  would  soon  burst  forth  with  all 
its  wonted  fury.  But  the  change  w^as  sincere 
and  permanent.  It  was  true  his  self-love  had 
received  a  severe  shock  from  the  indignities 
flung  upon  him ;  but  when  he  was  suffering  in 
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solitary  confinement  fror  he  tortures  conse- 
quent upon  the  flogojing  inflicted  upon  him 
through  the  agency  of  Clincher,  he  could  not 
help  reflecting  upon  the  frequent  barbarities  he 
had  committed,  in  the  reckless  abuse  of  his 
authority,  particularly  upon  Clincher  him- 
self. 

The  lesson  which  he  \^as  now  taught  was  a 
severe  one,  but  it  brought  healing  on  its  wing, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  his 
present  degradation  was  a  just  and  deserved 
retribution  for  past  enormities.  But  this  change 
of  heart  did  not  receive  its  final  consummation, 
till  Clincher,  unexpectedly,  began  to  abate  in 
his  severities  towards  him,  and  address  him 
with  words  of  kindness,  mingled  even  with 
respect. 

This  was  occasioned  by  the  increasing  hos- 
tility of  Jacques  towards  him,  and  the  fears 
that  he  began  to  entertain,  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  causing  him  also  to  listen  more  wil- 
lingly to  the  suggestions  of  his  nephew  about 
devising  means  of  escape. 

When  Clincher  found  that  prompt  decision 
was  necessary,  he  unburthened  his  views  to 
Watson,  who  eagerly  encouraged  the  attempt 
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and  their  escape  was  effected  during  the  fol- 
lowing night,  when  Jacques  and  most  of  his 
followers  were   under  the   influence  of  liquor. 

This  commencement  of  a  gentler  bearing 
towards  each  other  soon  ripened  into  a  hearty 
good  will  during  the  time  they  were  tossing 
about  in  the  solitary  boat,  and  the  altered 
heart  of  Watson  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
prove  to  Clincher  that  ingratitude  could  not 
be  reckoned  among  its  failings. 

Edward  was,  sometimes,  present  during  these 
conversations  between  Atkins  and  Clincher, 
and  could  not  help  joining  the  anxious  and 
well-meant  pleadings  of  the  former  to  rouse 
his  desponding  friend  to  better  thoughts.  But 
in  Clincher's  obstinate  prejudices,  as  Atkins 
termed  them,  he  saw  much  to  admire,  and  he 
respected  the  noble  principle  that  was  so  ap- 
parent in  his  conduct,  that  he  refused  to  listen 
to  any  sophistry,  which  would  palliate  the 
degradation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  never 
more  to  rise. 

'*  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Atkins, 
after  one  of  these  interviews,  "about  this 
Court  Martial,  and  what  they  will  do  with 
poor   Tom.      Both    Captain  Danby    and  Mr. 
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Watson  will  speak  a  good  word  for  him,  and 
they  cannot,  in  that  case,  sentence  him  to 
death." 

'*  We  must  ho[)e  for  the  best,  Atkins ;  but, 
I  fear,  a  second  rate  punishment  that  spared 
his  life,  would  be  more  galling  to  his  spirit 
than  the  actual  sentence  of  death." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  I  guess  your  meaning,"  said 
Atkins:   *' you  allude  to  the  lash." 

*'  I  do,  Atkins  ;  Tom  has  been  unhappily 
made  familiar  with  it ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
triumph  in  suffering  undeservedly ;  now  it 
will  be  the  penalty  of  his  own  egregious  rash- 
ness, and  he  feels  that  he  deserves  it;." 

"  I  wish  it  w^ere  well  over,  Mr  Mortimer." 

"  I  share  your  anxiety,  Atkins ',  but  there 

is  much  to  be  done  before  such  a  consummation 

takes  place.     We  may  fairly  expect  a  collision 

with  the  mutineers  very   shortly,  which  may 

prove  less  formidable,  if  the  crew,  as  young 

Tom  thinks  will  be  the  case,  return  to  their 

duty,  and  unite  with  us,  against  these  desperate 

wretches.     Are  you  aware,  Atkins,  how  many 

of  the  boat's    crew  that   was   lodt  off   Staten 

Island,  when  Shaw  only  was  saved,  belonged 

to  the  regular  ship's  company  ?" 
G  6 
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*'  Heaven  be  praised,  sir,  not  one.  Shaw 
was  afraid  of  trusting  them,  lest  there  might 
be  some  favorable  leaning  among  them  to- 
wards the  poor  doctor  and  Johnson,  which 
might  lead  to  some  outbreak.  Had  there  been 
only  two  of  the  ship's  company  with  them, 
Clincher  thinks  the  boat  would  have  returned 
in  safety  ;  but  their  fears  overpowered  the  little 
skill  they  could  all  muster." 

"  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  it,  Atkins.  If 
young  Tom's  conjecture  prove  true,  the 
chances  may  yet  be  in  our  favor,  for  it  cannot 
be  disguised,  that  the  convicts  are  formidable 
in  number,  as  well  as  the  desperate  fury,  they 
will  encounter  us  with  ;  but  truth  and  right 
are  on  our  side,  and  the  queen's  name  is  a  tower 
of  strength." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  duty  is  everything,  and  I'm 
thinking  Jacques  and  his  set  will  never  be 
able  to  work  the  guns  without  the  help  of  the 
regular  crew,  and  if  they  are  deprived  of  that, 
our  main  difficulty  will  be  removed  at  once." 

Danby  had  fully  considered  all  these  con- 
tingencies, well  aware  that  in  numerical 
superiority  the  mutineers  had  an  alarming  ad- 
vantage over  them,  and  that  it  was  advisable 
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to  use  caution  in  order  to  avoid  the  unneces- 
sary effusion  of  blood. 

In  disunion  amon;^  them,  rested  his  greatest 
chance  of  success,  and  he  considered  it  not 
disreputable  to  have  recourse  to  a  ''  ruse,"  in 
order  to  mislead  their  opponents  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pursuing  vessel,  and  which  was 
suggested  by  Edward. 

It  was  decided,  that  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  ship,  they  should  hoist  the  Brazilian 
fl»g,  of  which  there  were  several  on  board, 
strike  their  topmasts,  and  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  distress,  in  order  to  tempt  their  antago- 
nists to  send  a  boat  on  board. 

The  boarders  were  fixed  upon,  to  be  arranged 
in  two  boats,  under  the  separate  commands  of 
Watson  and  Atkins,  to  be  assisted  by  Danby, 
according  to  the  turn  of  events. 

It  was  difficult  to  resist  the  solicitations  of 
Johnson  to  be  included  in  the  number ;  but 
Danby  assured  him  that  by  remaining  with 
him,  he  would  have  full  employment,  and 
contribute  his  share  to  the  coming  enter- 
prise. 

And  it  came  at  last. 

Oa  the  seventh  day  after  Watson's  return, 
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Sambo  chanced  to  be  playing  his  usual  antics 
aloft,  and,  at  length,  reached  the  cross  trees, 
where  the  lookout  was  seated,  at  intervals,  re- 
sponding to  the  voice  of  Atkins  from  the 
deck.  Not  satisfied  with  that  elevated  post, 
he  sprang  to  the  masthead,  and  had  scarcely 
reached  it,  when  a  startling  cry  was  heard. 

"  Massa  Atkins,  Massa  Atkins,  him  see  ship, 
dere,  dere." 

The  truth  was  promptly  confirmed  by 
the  shrill  call  from  the  look  out  of  "sail 
ho.'' 

Without  waiting  for  further  proof  of  her 
identity,  Danby  gave  the  word,  and,  accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangement,  sails  were  taken 
in,  topmasts  struck,  boat  hoisted  in,  and  with 
magical  quickness,  the  brig  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Brazilian  in  distress,  with  only 
her  foresail  set. 

A  gun  was  now  fired  to  leeward  to  attract 
notice ;  only  two  or  three  appeared  on  deck ; 
but  every  eye  was  turned,  and  spy  glasses  put 
in  requisition,  anxiously  watching  the  motions 
of  the  stranger. 

It  soon  proved  to  be  their  own  beautiful 
Tessel,  the  object  of  so  many  distracting  hopes. 
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fears,  and  wishes.  Yes,  she  was  now  within 
their  reach,  and  a  murmur  of  delight  ran 
through  the  crew. 

From  Danby's  lips  burst  forth  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  to  his  God.  Yes,  if  God  so  will, 
success  was  now  within  his  grasp,  and  his 
tightly  clenched  hand  spoke  the  calm  deter- 
mination that  nerved  him  for  the  crowning 
effort. 

The  mutineers  were  evidently  startled  by 
the  report  of  the  gun,  as,  after  a  short  delay, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  employed  in  satisfying 
themselves  about  the  description  pf  the  vessel, 
that  seemed  to  require  their  aid,  and  probably 
actuated  by  the  expectation  of  plundering  a 
defenceless  craft,  they  put  the  ship  about,  and 
gradually  approached  within  hailing  distance. 
Naturally  supposing  she  was  what  her  flag  re- 
presented her  to  be,  one  of  the  sailors,  that 
understood  Portuguese,  hailed,  in  that  lan- 
guage, enquiring  where  bound,  and  what  she 
wanted. 

He  was  answered  by  one  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  fully  understood  what  he  was  about,  that 
they  were  short  of  water,  that  if  they  would 
send  a  boat  with  a  cask  or  two,  they  would 
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return  them  filled  with  rum,  of  which  they 
bad  a  plentiful  stock. 

This  reply  seemed  to  cause  some  commotion 
on  board,  but  suspense  was  at  last  ended,  by 
their  lowering  the  required  supply  into  the 
boat,  which,  manned  with  eight  hands,  was 
speedily  on  its  way  to  the  brig.  As  they  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  for  their  features  to 
be  recognized,  how  keen,  how  anxious  was  the 
scrutiny ! 

"  The  man  at  the  helm,"  said  Atkins,  *'  is 
laughing  Jem  ;  a  prime  seaman,  but  too  fond 
of  grog.  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,  he  is 
after  the  promised  rum." 

Four  out  of  the  six  oarsmen  were  next  dis- 
tinguished as  part  of  the  ship's  company,  the 
other  two,  Johnson  well  remembered,  as  the 
most  desperate  of  the  convicts,  and  now  proud 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Jacques's  confidence. 

**  But  who  that  red-faced,  bloated  fellow  is," 
said  Atkins,  "that's  seated  along  side  Jem, 
with  a  brace  of  pistols  stuck  in  his  be!;,  is 
past  my  finding  out.  Stay,  is  it  possible  ?  I'm 
thinking  — " 

Johnson,  with  a  sudden  cry,  anticipated  his 
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"  It  is  Jacques  himself." 

This  announcement  caused  a  general  thrill 
of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

'*  He  little  knows  what  sort  of  welcome  he 
will  meet,"  said  Atkins,  chuckling  as  he  spoke. 
*'  Judging  from  that  handsome  face  the  liquor 
must  fall  short  on  board  the  ship ;  he  must  be 
after  the  rum,  too,  as  well  as  Jem." 

Danby  was  quick  in  arranging  the  mode  of 
receiving  the  new  comers.  The  boat  was  now 
alongside  ;  none  appeared  on  deck  except  those 
who  were  strangers  to  them,  and  the  inter- 
course, to  lull  all  suspicion,  was  continued  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  followed  up  the  previous 
communication  with  excellent  tact.  The  two 
water  casks  were  hoisted  on  board,  and  were 
followed  by  Jaques  and  all  the  hands,  with 
the  exception  of  one  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  boat.  As  they  stepped  on  deck,  they 
were  narrowly  watched,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  were  armed,  though, 
unlike  Jaques,  their  weapons  were  intended  to 
be  concealed ;  evidently  proving  that  the 
party  were  bent  on  mischief  and  that  Jaques, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  headed  it,  to  judge 
for  himself    whether   the   stranger   contained 
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anything  worth  plundering  besides  the  boasted 
stock  of  rum. 

*^  Where  is  your  Captain?"  he  hiccuped, 
staggering,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  a 
recent  debauch. 

"  In  his  cabin,"  answered  the  obsequious 
Portuguese,  in  imperfect  English,  "  he  is 
sick,  but  he  has  got  two  or  three  bottles  of 
prime  rum  there  ready  for  you." 

This  sop  was  enough  for  Jacques. 

"  Shew  me  the  way,  fellow,  and  you,  Jem, 
come  with  me." 

When  they  entered  the  cabin  it  was  ap- 
parently empty,  but  in  the  centre  was  a  table 
furnished  with  the  liquor  mentioned.  Two 
tumblers  of  undiluted  rum  were  quickly 
tossed  oiF,  and  Jacques  smacked  his  lips  in 
token  of  approval. 

"  Now,  Jem,  let  us  put  our  bull  dogs  on 
the  table  that  Mr.  Captain,  when  he  comes, 
may  see  we  are  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

Other  tumblers  followed  the  fate  of  the 
first. 

"  If  the  rest  of  the  cargo  be  like  this,  Jem, 
she  will  be  a  rich  prize." 

Prudence,  reason,  gradually  vanished.  They 
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were  lost  to  everything  except  the  sensual 
delight  of  these  glorious  draughts,  but  while 
draining  the  last  bottle  they  were  suddenly- 
seized  from  behind  by  powerful  arms  and 
rendered  quickly  incapable  of  cry  or  resistance, 
by  being  gagged  and  handcuffed,  implements 
for  this  purpose  being  found  on  board  the 
slaver.  They  lay  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxi- 
cation on  the  cabin  floor,  but  their  glaring  eye 
balls  were  fastened  with  a  horrid  stare  on  the 
forms  that  stood  around  them,  which,  though 
they  spoke  not,  assumed  the  shapes  of  Captain 
Danby,  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Mortimer  and 
Johnson,  whom  they  had  long  considered  as 
dead  and  rotting  in  corruption.  The  vision 
could  not  be  real,  no,  it  could  not  be. 

In  the  meantime  a  process  of  a  similar 
nature  was  going  forward  below,  where 
Atkins  was  the  prime,  though  secret  mover. 
When  Jacques  retired  to  the  cabin,  the  rest  of 
the  mutineers,  envious  of  Jem's  good  luck,  were 
easily  induced  to  go  below  by  a  promise  of  the 
same  tempting  cordial,"  which,"  said  the  Portu- 
guese, "  was  fit  for  an  Emperor,  and  if  good 
for  the  master,  could  not  be  bad  for  the  man." 
This  sally  was  received  with  a  cheer  and  the 
revelry  soon  commenced.      The  liquor    here 
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was  slower  in  exhibiting  its  effects,  as  the 
men  were  comparatively  sober,  and  Atkins, 
from  his  hiding  place,  closely  watched  them. 
Three  out  of  the  five  were  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany whom  he  was  once  inclined  to  respect, 
and  it  pained  his  honest  heart  to  witness  their 
present  degradation.  Gradually  their  deep 
potations  worked  the  usual  effect.  Their 
conversation  grew  more  unguarded,  conse- 
quently more    interesting    to    the    watchers. 

*'  None  of  your  preaching  here,  you  white- 
livered  oward,"  cried  one  of  the  mutineer 
convicts,  '^  we  have  had  enough  of  it  on 
board,  another  word  and  I'll  report  you  to  the 
captain — we'll  have  no  sneakers  here." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  was  the  fierce  reply, 
'*  coward  me  again  and  111  send  a  bullet 
through  your  brains,  if  you  have  any.  It  is 
an  honour  for  the  like  of  you  to  drink  with 
a  regular  seaman.'^  The  quarrel  grew  hotter 
and  the  rest  took  part  with  the  combatants 
so  that  the  uproar  was  general.  The  sailors 
sided  together,  and  it  was  evident  they  con- 
sidered it  a  degradation  to  herd  with  their 
present  companions,  of  which  they  gave  frequent 
symptoms,  proving  the  strength  of  that  ^'esprit 
du  corps"'  which,  in  spite  of  their  own  fallen 
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condition,  they  could  not  wholly  divest  them- 
selves of.  This  was  a  gJiUing  sore  to  the  two 
convicts,  and  it  was  clear  from  their  inflamed 
looks  and  language  and  frequent  grasping  of 
the  pistol,  that  the  wordy  strife  would  end  in 
mischief.  The  seaman  who  had  been  addressed 
as  coward,  had  been  nicknamed  "  Methody'  ' 
before  the  mutiny,  from  his  quiet,  serious 
habits,  and  he  was,  apparently,  a  character 
very  unlikely  to  join  an  outbreak  of  so 
desperate  a  nature,  and  his  example  was  a  sort 
of  triumph  to  the  mutineers.  His  heart  was, 
however,  not  with  them,  and  when  too  late, 
he  saw  cause  to  repent  the  hasty  step,  and  he 
could  not  even,  like  Clincher,  "  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  his  soul"  that  the  tyranny  of 
his  superiors  had  driven  him  to  adopt  it.  He 
became  restless  and  dissatisfied,  took  to  drink- 
ing, and  over  his  cups  frequently  owned  his 
folly  and  warned  his  messmates  that  the  hour 
of  retribution  would  soon  reach  them.  He, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  meekness, 
had  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  and  as  his  antagonist 
still  galled  him  with  the  title  of  coward  and 
ridiculed  his  pretensions  even  to  the  name  of 
honesty,  he  lost  all  command  of  liimself, 
levelled  his  pistol,  fired  and  his  adversary  fell 
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dead.  This  decisive  incident  occurred  just 
after  Edward  had  reached  the  watchers  with 
the  intelligence  that  "  all  was  right"  in  the 
cabin.  While  the  mutineers  themselves  were 
paralyzed  at  the  sight  of  the  murdered  wretch, 
Atkins  and  his  party  rushed  amon^  them. 
The  surprise  w  as  complete.  In  a  few  ninutes 
they  lay  helpless  as  infants,  and  like  their  as- 
sociates, gagged  and  handcuffed.  The  solitary 
hand  in  the  boat,  unconscious  of  what  had 
occurred,  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons  to 
come  on  board,  which,  however,  had  a  different 
result  to  what  he  anticipated.  Success  was 
hitherto  complete  but  there  was  yet  much  to  be 
done  and  no  time  to  be  lost,  in  order  to  turn  it 
to  the  best  account.  It  was  clear  from  what 
passed  at  the  late  brawl  that  ''  Methody" 
felt  remorse  for  his  hasty  conduct  in  joining 
the  mutineers,  and  Danby,  after  a  hasty  con- 
sultation with  Edward,  resolved  to  work  upon 
this  feeling  and  use  him  to  promote  ulterior 
objects  which  required  considerable  tact 
to  bring  about.  He  straightway  ordered 
"  Methody"  to  be  freed  from  his  bonds  and 
brought  into  the  cabin.  The  late  events  had 
completely  sobered  him.  He  had  been  be- 
wildered at   the  sudden    re- appearance  of  his 
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former  messmates  whom  he  had  long  considered 
as  dead,  but  who  now  seemed  to  return  to 
earth  as  heralds  of  that  judgment  which  was 
about  to  burst  on  the  heads  of  himself  and 
his  guilty  associates.  But  when  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  Danby  aud  saw  himself  con- 
fronted also  by  Watson,  Mortimer,  Johnson, 
Atkins  and  even  Clincher  and  young  Tom,  all 
of  whom  stood  around  him,  his  amazement 
was  beyond  bounds,  but  every  feeling  was  at 
length  absorbed  in  the  engrossing  one  of  un- 
mingled  satisfaction  at  such  a  meeting  w^hicli 
he  had  often,  in  his  lonely  moments,  sincerely 
prayed  for  but  never  expected  to  see  realized. 
There  also  lay  his  late  self-styled  commander 
and  his  favorite  pot  companion,  stretched, 
drunk  and  bound,  on  the  cabin  floor,  and 
rolling  like  hogs  in  their  own  filth.  The 
denouement  was  complete.  The  illusion  W'as 
vanished,  the  last  scene  of  the  mock  sov- 
ereignty had  now  arrived,  and  all  was  waking 
reality,  a[)prehension  and  terror. 

"  I  have  noticed  your  surprise,  sir,"  said 
Danby ;  '^  we  are  all  preserved  by  Heaven  to 
punish  the  guilty.  I  had  hoped  better  things 
from  you.  Your  previous  character  renders 
your    present    degradation    more    deplorable 
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You  are  aware,  sir,  of  the  serious  precipice  on 
which  you  stand  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,"  was  the  firm  reply.  My  guilt 
is  too  evident  for  subterfuge.  My  only  busi- 
ness in  this  world  must  now  be  to  make  what 
reparation  I  can ;  but  I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and 
1  wish  not  to  live." 

"To  prove  your  sincerity,  sir,"  said  Danby, 
"  what  is  the  state  of  affairs  on  board  my  ship? 
Are  the  rest  of  the  seamen  disposed,  like  your- 
self, to  return  to  their  duty  ?" 

"  I  can  answer  that  question  clearly  and  de- 
cisively. Were  they  only  aware,  like  me,  of 
the  wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place,  of 
the  downfall  of  that  detested  wretch  that  lies 
there,  they  would  rise  aa  one  man,  and  prove 
their  repentance  by  turning  upon  their  brutal 
oppressors,  could  they  hope  to  succeed." 

"  Even  this,"  said  Danby,  *'  would  not 
absolve  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
mutiny." 

"  I  know  it,  sir ;  but  it  may  merit  the  mer- 
ciful consideration  of  their  judges;  and  all 
the  bands  are  convinced  that  your  kind  word 
would  not  be  wanting." 

Danby  felt  this  appeal. 

"  Well,  sir,  those  who  have  sailed  with  me 
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know  I  am  ever  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  where 
it  is  deserved  ;  but  I  shall  test  the  truth  of 
your  professions.  My  wish  is  to  avoid  un- 
necessary bloodshed.  How  can  the  crew  be 
best  acquainted  with  the  change  that  has  already 
taken  place  ?" 

To  avoid  a  lengthened  detail,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  discussion  upon  this  very 
difficult  point  now  became  general.  After 
farther  questioning  Methody,  and  digesting 
the  mode  he  recommended,  the  following 
simple  plan  was  approved  of  for  final  adoption. 
Methody,  with  six  hands  from  the  brig,  was  to 
return  with  the  two  water-casks  filled  with 
rum,  the  arrival  of  which,  he  said,  would  dis- 
arm all  suspicion,  even  should  any  be  enter- 
tained, so  eagerly  would  the  liquor  be  welcomed ; 
to  say,  also,  that  his  orders  were  to  take  back 
the  casks,  filled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water, 
which  would  be  again  replaced  with  rum, 
which  Jacques  and  the  boat's-crew  were  en- 
joying at  their  ease,  with  a  determination  to 
seize  the  whole,  and  make  a  prize  of  the  stran- 
ger. That  he  should  talk  privately  with  those 
seamen  who,  he  knew,  were  like  himself  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  their  duty,  explain  how 
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matters  stoofl,  and   concert  with    them    about 
future  arrangements. 

The  plan  was  instantly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, nor  did  the  confidence  reposed  in  ^.lethody 
prove  misplaced.  His  mis.-ion,  he  was  aware, 
was  attended  with  difficulty ;  but  a  feeling  to 
which  he  had  been  long  a  strarger,  that  he 
was  now  acting  as  duty  prompted,  made  him 
cheerfully  undertake  it,  and  he  roused  all  his 
energies  to  ensure  final  success. 

It  was  evening  W'hen  the  boat  was  discovered 
on  its  return  from  the  brig,  and  Methody 
stepped  on  board,  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
Tlie  convicts  eagerly  listened  to  his  report ; 
the  sight  of  the  rum  completely  blinded  them  ; 
and  it  was  determined  among  them,  with  savage 
triumph,  that  they  would  have  .a  glorious 
debauch  when  night  set  in.  In  the  meantime, 
the  better  disposed  were  drawn  apart,  and 
could  scarce  credit  the  wondrous  tale  he  told, 
so  fraught  with  renewed  hope  and  cheering 
anticipations  for  the  future.  Some  wept  for 
joy,  and  the  thoughts  of  their  homes  and  rela- 
tives, hitherto,  by  their  own  folly,  separated 
from  them  by  an  impaesable  gulf,  rose  over 
their  gladdened   breasts;    but   such  thoughts 
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were  as  yet  suspended  by  the  deliberation, 
needful  at  the  present  crisi?.  It  was  short 
but  decisive.  The  proposed  drunken  revelry 
among  the  convicts  would  favour  the  enter- 
prise. They  would  prepare  their  comrades  for 
the  cominon  change,  secure  the  magazine,  spike 
the  guns,  and  take  advantage  of  any  favourable 
event  that  might  occur,  so  that  at  midnight, 
when  Captain  Danby  bore  down  upon  them, 
and  boarded  the  ship,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability that  the  recapture  w^ould  be  effected 
without  much  bloodshed.  The  war-cry  was 
to  be  **  Danby."  Methody  also  was  of 
opinion  that  when  the  mutineers  observed  the 
strangers'  approach,  they  w^ould  at  once  con- 
clude that  her  sickly  crew  had  been  over- 
powered by  Jacques,  and  the  vessel  made  a 
prize  of.  He  recommended  also,  to  Danby,  to 
authorize  him  to  sound  the  five  seamen  who 
had  with  himself  accompanied  Jacques  in  the 
boat,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  receive 
him  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven." 

*'  Go  instantly,"  eald  Danby,  "  and  if  you 
prove  correct,  let  them  be  unbound  and  brought 
before  me,  and  do  you,  Atkins,  accompany 
him." 

In   five   minutes,   a   lengthened    cheer    was 
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heard,  and  the  men  stood  respectfully  before 
Danby.  Their  bright  lo(>k3  spoke  their  light- 
ened hearts,  and  after  a  cautionary  address  from 
Danby,  timilar  to  that  made  to  Methody,  the 
men  responded  with  one  voice,  expressive  of 
their  joy  and  willingness  to  make  amends,  aa 
far  as  they  could,  for  the  past. 

*'  God  bless  you,  sir,  we  shall  now  be  men 
again." 

"  Go  then,"  said  Danby,  "  Atkins  will  pre- 
pare you  for  the  duties  required  from  you,  and 
endeavour  to  redeem  your  characters.'* 

All  was  now  eager  note  of  final  preparation 
for  that  momentous  hour  which  was  almost 
upon  them. 

"Well  may  we  say,  Edward/'  said  Danby, 
ere  they  separated  to  their  respective  dutiei?, 
'*  that  up  to  this  moment,  the  hand  of  God 
has  been  with  us.  There  are  yet  great  odds 
against  us,  and  any  simple  incident  that  may 
arouse  suspicion  among  the  convicts,  may  yet 
render  the  issue  dubious." 

"  Our  plans,  Captain  Danby,"  replied  Ed- 
ward, "are  too  well  laid  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
fts  to  the  issue.  The  arm  of  God  has  indeed 
been  with  us." 

*'The    bearing    down    upon    them/'     said 
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Danby,  "  and  boarding  them  at  once  from  the 
brig  according  to  Methody's  suggestion,  and 
not  from  the  boats,  will  tend  to  render  the  sur- 
prise more  complete  and  to  lessen  the  effusion 
of  blood.  But  all  is  uncertain,"  and  here  he 
warmly  grasped  Edward's  hand,  "  I  have  only 
to  repeat  to  you,  remember  the  parting  in- 
structions 1  lately  gave  you,  my  dear  friend, 
respecting  the  papers  in  my  cabin.  The  rest 
we  must  leave  to  God." 

Edward  was  for  a  moment  stunned  by  so 
marked  a  reference,  at  this  peculiar  time,  to  the 
parting  instructions,  but  this  was  not  the  sea- 
son for  reflection,  other  pressing  cares  demanded 
his  undivided  attention. 

On  board  the  convict  ship,  during  the  sup- 
posed temporary  absence  of  Jacques  and  hia 
prime  minister,  Jem,  the  command  had  been 
entrusted  to  Bond.  He  ^aa  on  all  occasions 
the  subservient  tool  of  Jacques  and  had 
played  his  cards  so  well  that,  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Clincher  and  Shaw,  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated by  Jacques  with  himself  in  power,  and 
probably  among  all  the  convicts,  none  might  be 
found  that  could  wear  his  honours  so  meekly, 
or  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  more  to 
the  general  satisfaction.  His  sudden  eleva- 
H  3 
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tion  at  first  excited  murmnrs  of  discontent, 
but  they  were  gradually  reconciled  to  his  au- 
thority, as  he  was  himself  vigilant  and  sober, 
while  all  was  intemperance  around  him.  It 
was  this  feature  in  his  character  that  made  him 
so  valuable  on  board.  He  never  joined  their 
drunken  revels,  but  was  allowed  to  select  a  few 
hands  to  share  with  him  the  duties  of  the  deck^ 
"who,  at  such  a  time,  were  bound  to  be  sober  ^ 
particularly  during  the  night  watch,  and  this 
arrangement  was  so  approved  of  by  the  body 
of  the  convicts,  that  its  enforcement  was  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  as  tending  to  the  general 
safety.  These  hands  were  daily  changed,  so 
that  the  whole  were  gradually  initiated  in  some 
knowledge  of  working  the  ship. 

As  night  drew  on,  the  convicts  assembled 
for  the  proposed  revelry,  and  the  anticipated 
delight  of  draining  the  supply  of  rum  already 
received  from  the  stransrer  and  the  expectation 
of  more.  Gradually  the  shout,  the  song,  pro- 
claimed the  orgies  were  begun  below,  but 
Bond,  with  his  watchful  associates,  were  on 
the  alert,  his  own  vigilance  increased  by  the 
laxity  of  discipline  then  prevalent.  As  the 
glow  paced  hours  wore  on,  he  grew  impatient 
at  the  lengthened  delay  in   the  prosecution  of 
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the  voyage,  and  the  continued  absence  of 
Jacques.  Still  no  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  it  was  owing  to  any  untoward  event,  and 
leaning  over  the  vessel's  side,  he  gazed  ear- 
nestly where  the  dark  outlines  of  the  stranger 
were  faintly  visible  in  the  moonlight,  but  no 
expected  sound  of  oars  met  his  ear,  and  he  was 
both  vexed  and  surprised  at  the  disappoint- 
ment. A  knot  of  sailors  who  were  silently 
canvassing  the  coming  enterprise,  stood  below 
him.  He  wondered  they  did  not  join  the 
merriment  that  was  so  noisily  going  forward, 
and  hailed  them  to  enquire  the  cause.  One 
of  them  stept  forward,  and  told  him  they  had 
already  shared  their  allowance,  and  if  the 
bands  chosen  for  night  duty,  wished  to  go  be- 
low, they  would  take  their  places  on  deck. 
This  singular  offer  startled  Bond,  and  a  vague  sus- 
picion that  something  wrong  was  going  forward, 
fitole  over  him,  though  he  could  not  divine  from 
what  source.  All  below  seemed  too  jovial  for 
treachery,  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
stranger  and  Jacques*  mysterious  absence.  It 
wanted  now  only  one  hour  to  midnight,  and 
etill  he  was  away.  He  paced  the  deck,  he 
knew  not  what  to  think,  what  to  resolve  upon, 
and   yet  a   presentiment  of    some  impending 
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evil  was  ever  present  to  him.  The  minutes 
seemed  like  hours.  Midnight  drew  on,  and 
as  he  again  looked  at  the  stranger,  the  distance 
between  the  vessels,  seemed  decreased.  Yes, 
she  was  evidently  gradually  approaching,  but 
not  with  any  hostile  intent.  No,  that  he  could 
not  believe,  even  if  they  had  played  foul  to 
Jacques,  as  one  broadside  from  their  heavier 
metal  could  at  once  disable  her.  No,  he  could 
not  believe  it,  yet  prompted  by  some  undefined 
feeling,  before  she  came  within  hail,  he  rushed 
below  among  the  unconscious  revelers  and 
bade  them  be  on  the  alert.  This  caution  was 
at  first  scarcely  heeded,  but  upon  being 
loudly  repeated,  created  mingled  wonder 
and  alarm,  and  while  a  few  followed  Bond  to 
the  deck,  the  rest,  half  sobered  by  the  cry, 
collected  their  weapons  of  defence.  Bond  now 
hailed  the  stranger  and  the  voice  of  MethoJy 
was  heard  cheerily  in  reply, 

*'  All  right,  Mr.  Bond,  our  captain  is  sleeping 
off  his  debauch.  We  have  not  only  seized  the 
rum,  but  as  you  see,  the  vessel,  also." 

Bond's  fears  were  only  for  a  moment  lulled ; 
his  excited  cry  was  again  heard. 

*'  You    must   be  all  drunk,  you  scoundrel* 
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What  is  your  helmsman  about  ?     Keep  clear  of 
the  ship,  or  you'll  be  foul  of  our  rigging." 

The  caution  was  unheeded.  The  stranger's 
bowsprit  was  locked  in  the  rigging.  The  truth 
was  too  glaring  for  doubt.  Bond's  shout  wa3 
now  more  fierce. 

"  Up,  lads,  fight  for  your  lives,  the  enemy  is 
upon  us.^' 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  wretches,  half 
maddened  with  liquor  and  excitement,  sprang 
from  below  upon  deck,  when  the  cry  of 
*'  Danby,  Danby,"  rang  suddenly  in  their  ears 
and  they  stood  for  an  instant  paralyzed.  The 
friendly  sailors  succeeded  in  battening  down 
the  rest,  while  Danby,  Watson,  and  Edward, 
leaped  on  board  at  the  head  of  their  eager  fol- 
lowers, shouting  the  war-cry.  Some  of  the 
mutineers  were  beaten  down  before  they  re- 
covered from  their  momentary  panic,  but  now 
their  onset  was  desperate  and  fearless,  as  they 
felt  their  safety  rested  with  themselves,  and 
defeat  would  wrest  from  them  their  lately  re- 
covered freedom,  and  rivet  their  chains  the 
faster.  This  feeling  nerved  both  heart  and 
arm,  and  their  superiority  of  numbers  increased 
their  confidence,  but  after  discharging  their 
pidtols,  it  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight    with  the 
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cutlass,  in  the  use  of  which  weapon  thej  were 
inferior  to  their  practised  opponents.  There 
was  scarce  room  for  the  sweep  of  the  arm,  so 
numerous  were  the  combatants  that  seemed 
locked  with  each  other,  and  every  stroke  was 
for  life  and  death.  Bond  raged  like  a  demon. 
He  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  treachery,  he 
would  have  blown  the  stranger  out  of  the 
water  by  a  discharge  of  his  double-shotted 
guns,  but  at  the  very  crisis,  he  discovered  them 
spiked  and  unserviceable.  His  fury  was  at  its 
height,  and  his  voice  was  heard  above  the  up- 
roar cheering  his  men.  Such  a  contest  which 
night  rendered  more  hideous,  could  not  con- 
tinue long  without  great  slaughter.  The  work 
of  death  went  on,  and  the  struggle  seemed  to 
rage  with  increasing  violence.  Many  fell 
overboard  during  the  conflict,  wounded,  or 
over  bjrne  by  numbers,  and  it  was  yet  hard 
to  tell  on  which  side  success  preponderated. 
The  war  cry  of  *'  Dauby"  grew  faint,  and 
fainter,  evidently  proving  that  his  friends  were 
diminished  in  number,  and  their  energies  failing 
from  exhaustion,  while  Bond,  who  seemed  pcs- 
sessed  of  a  charmed  life,  was  still  heard  ani- 
mating his  folio kvers,  and  dealing  destruction 
round  him,  and  his  men  with  unabated  ener- 
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gles,  responded  to  the  call.  Edward  had 
lo8t  sight  of  Danby  amidst  the  tumult,  who 
had  prest  forward  to  encounter  Bond,  whose 
fall  might  dispirit  the  rest,  and  ensure  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  fearful  waste  of  blood.  His 
own  situation  was  full  of  peril.  He  was  al- 
ready wounded,  and  the  vigilant  interference 
of  Atkins  had  besides  warded  off  many  a  blow, 
but  his  spirit  was  still  buoyant. 

*^  Plash,  plash,"  sounded  mournfully  at  in- 
tervals as  the  unfortunate  wretches  fell  over- 
board, some  deserving  a  better  fate,  but  the 
greater  part,  richly  meriting  a  more  disgraceful 
end.  Bond's  wild  shout  again  reached  Ed- 
ward's ear.  It  wore  a  tone  of  exulting 
triumph.  Was  it  Danby's  fall  that  he  pro- 
claimed !  The  mutineers  heard  the  cry  and  a 
new  spirit  seemed  to  inflame  them  to  mightier 
efforts.  Success  was  within  their  grasp,  and 
the  maddened  convicts  already  anticipated  that 
the  battle,  though  dearly  won,  would  be  de- 
cided in  their  favour.  Suddenly  the  war-cry 
of  *'  Danby,  Danby,"  was  again  heard ;  it 
seemed  a  solitary  shout,  but  so  loud  and  ehrill 
that  the  combatants  for  a  moment  suspended 
their  murderous  work.  A  brawny  figure, 
naked  to  the  waist,  that  appeared  to  rise  from 
u  5 
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the  sea,  leaped  upon  the  quarter  deck,  waving 
his  cutlass  with  terrific  cry,  and  mowed  for 
himself  a  path  through  his  opponents,  who 
daunted  with  the  sudden  vision,  fell  like  chaiF, 
beneath  that  sinewy  arm  that  struck  not  twnce* 
At  length  he  reached  Bond,  who  at  first  sight, 
would  have  turned  away  from  encounter  with 
him,  for  he  recognised  Clincher's  voice,  that 
even  in  this  extremity,  lost  not  its  satirical 
tone. 

"One  loving  word,  Mr.  Bond,  ere  we  part," 
and  Clincher's  weapon  fell  with  awful  effect. 
Bond's  skull  was  split  in  two,  and  he  fell  dead, 
a  fearful  spectacle.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire, 
conveying  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  muti- 
neers who  were  now  all  bewildered,  and  at 
random,  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot.  In  vain 
they  withstood  the  rallying  energies  of  the 
tide  that  now,  with  resistless  force,  burst  upon 
them.  Some  sprang  overboard  in  despair, 
others  mounted  the  rigging  in  the  vain  hope  of 
escape,  and  about  twenty  that  had  reached  the 
bowsprit,  and  clustered  there  as  a  temporary 
refuge,  were,  like  mngic,  swept  away  by  a  sud- 
den discharge  of  the  swivel  from  the  brig, 
directed,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  by  Johnson, 
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who  had,  by  orders  from  Danby,  remained  ia 
charcre  of  her  during  the  conflict. 

All  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers, 
had  now  ceased,  but  at  this  moment  of  triumpli, 
while  Atkins  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  was  con- 
gratulating his  old  comrade,  a  shot,  sup- 
posed to  come  from  one  of  the  fugitives  aloft, 
struck  Clincher,  and  he  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Atkins. 

"  Tom,  Tom,  my  dear  lad,"  cried  the 
alarmed  veteran,  "look  up,  speak  to  me,"  but 
Clincher  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

With  a  pang  that  almost  crazed  his  honest 
heart,  Atkins  was  at  length  compelled  to  own 
the  overwhelming  truth,  his  friend,  poor  Tom, 
was  dead. 

During  this  mournful  scene,  and  there  were 
many  of  a  similar  nature,  now  that  the  tumult 
had  subsided,  and  gentler  thoughts  resumed 
their  influence,  Edward,  though  he  was  him- 
self  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  commenced  his 
anxious  search  fur  Danby.  A  dismal  foreboding 
was  heavy  at  his  heart.  Since  Danby  rushed 
onwards  to  encounter  Bond,  they  had  not  once 
crossed  each  other  during  the  changing  conflict. 
Bond's  triumphant  yell,  like  the  knell  of  death, 
atill  rang  in  his  ears.     Was  he  then  exulting 
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over  a  fallen  foe?  He  trembled  to  pursue  the 
train  of  his  thoughts,  and  aided  by  the  sickly 
light  of  the  waning  moon  whose  melancholy 
glance  added  to  the  painful  interest  of  the 
scene,  •  he  examined  the  silent  forms  that  lay 
strewn  upon  the  deck.  The  victory  was 
gained ;  the  ship  was  recovered  from  the  mu- 
tineers;  yes,  the  crowning  wish  of  Danby's 
heart,  that  proud  object  for  which  alone  he 
seemed  to  live,  his  daily  thought,  his  nightly 
dream,  was  now  attained,  but  where  was  he, 
on  whom  success  had  thus  smiled,  for  whose 
sake  his  followers  had  cheerfully  encountered 
every  species  of  peril  and  privation,  aud  had 
now  sealed  his  triumph  with  their  blood  ? 

Suspense  wna  soon  ended,  but  it  was  ex- 
changed for  a  fearful  reality.  The  body  of 
Dauby  was  found  beneath  others  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  leading  to  the  quarter  deck.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  struck  down,  as  he  was 
mounting  aloft,  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  fore- 
head wliich  streamed  with  jjore,  and  when  he 
wari  drawn  forth  to  the  general  gaze,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  upon  his  features  that  ever 
beiimed  with  kindness  to  all,  now  fixed  in  the 
ghastly  rigidity  of  death,  the  sudden,  the  un- 
expected blow  fell  like  a  blight  on  every  heart. 
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He  for  whose  sake  the  victory  they  had  won 
was  susceptible  of  its  sweetest  charm,  was 
himself  unconscious  of  the  triumphant  issue 
of  the  conflict.  To  him,  the  victory  was  now 
as  nothing.  The  world  and  all  its  concerns, 
hope  and  fear  had  alike  passed  away,  and 
among  the  sailors  that  gathered  eagerly  round, 
were  heard  sobs  that  could  not  be  represt,  in 
sincere  lamentation  for  their  beloved  com- 
mander. But  what  was  their  grief  compared 
to  the  agony,  the  rush  of  utter  desolation  that 
swept  Edward's  heart  as  Danby's  head  rested 
heavy  on  his  breast,  an  unconscious  clod  of 
earth,  when  no  look  answered  to  his,  no  hand 
returned  his  pressure :  where  could  he  now 
turn  for  peace  and  consolation  !  The  world 
was  all  a  blank  to  him,  and  the  future,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  future  !  His  tears  fell 
fast,  and  those  around  him,  silently  respected 
his  grief, 

"  Mr,  Mortimer,"  said  Watson,  "  we  have 
all  cause  for  regret,  though  none  perhaps  more 
than  yourself,  but  trust  me,  when  I  say,  if  my 
life  be  spared,  I  will  supply  his  place  to  you, 
though  imperfectly,  and,  by  so  '  doing,  I  shall 
only  fulfil  his  last  instructions."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  sailors,  "and  you,  my  lads,  you  too 
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have  lost  a  sinceY*e  friend.  That  strong  attach- 
ment which  subsisted  between  you,  it  is  not 
only  my  wish,  but  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
deserve.  Transfer  it  to  m.e,  I  will  not  disap- 
point you.  But  now  we  have  all  serious  duties 
to  attend  to." 

The  body  was  removed  to  the  cabin,  where 
Edward  occupied  hiinseli  in  the  last  sad  offices 
due  to  the  departed,  and  as  the  men  turned 
away  to  their  respective  duties,  tbey  felt 
soothed  and  gratified  by  the  kind  exprej-sions 
which  Watson  had  addressed  to  them,  proving 
the  correctness  of  the  saying,  *'  a  kind  word, 
spoken  in  season,  hov/  good  is  it  !" 

It  was  a  painfnl  task  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  disasters,  and  the  loss  of  life  incurrtMl 
during  the  conflict.  Even  throughout  the  investi- 
gation, though  the  din  of  battle  had  ceat^ed  on 
deck,  the  uproar  below,  still  raged  in  all  its 
fury.  The  number  of  those  whose  rush  upward 
had  been  so  timely  intercepted,  was  still  for- 
midable, and  Watson  saw  the  necessity  of 
instant  measures  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
Besides  a  few  that  were  desperately  wounded 
only  twenty  of  the  mutineers  survived  the 
struggle.  These  were  immediately  disarmed, 
and  placed  in  irons,  but  it  waa  necessary  to 
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stop  the  insubordination  below,  before  they 
could  be  removed  from  deck  to  their  old 
quarters.  He  sent  for  Johnson  who  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  individual  convicts  from 
his  former  intercourse  with  them,  and  asked 
him  if,  among  tiie  survivors,  he  could  point  out 
one  sufficiently  trustworthy,  to  send  to  his 
fellows  below,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  death 
of  Bond,  the  total  defeat  of  their  companions 
and  the  desperate  condition  they  were  reduced 
to,  leaving  them  no  alternative  but  uncon- 
ditional submission,  and  the  surrender  of  their 
weapons.  Johnson  immediately  noticed  one 
who  was  apart  from  the  rest,  and  familiarly 
addressed  him, 

"  Wilson,  I  expected  better  things  from  you, 
than  to  meet  you  wilfully  adding  guilt  to 
guilt.  All  your  former  self-condeu) nation 
which    I    believed   sincere,    is   it    as    the    idle 

wind  r 

**  No,  Johnson,  though  appearances  are 
against  me,  you  sus[)ect  me  unjustly.  When 
I  followed  my  half  drunken  companions  to  the 
deck,  it  was  not  to  join  their  desperate  purpose. 
It  was  to  recall  to  better  thoughts,  one  whom 
I  loved  as  my  life,  and  whose  daring  spirit,  and 
uiiataken  sense  of  honour  ur^jeJ  him  forward 
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at  Bond's  alarming  summons.  It  was  all  in 
vain>  he  met  his  death  among  the  first,  and  I 
only  struck  in  his  defence." 

This  feeling  reply  roused  Johnson's  sym- 
pathy. 

"I  believe  you,  Wilson,  but  do  you  hear 
the  mad  uproar  among  your  fellows  below. 
There  has  been  already  blood  enough  shed  and 
probably  a  gentle  message  announcing  Bond's 
death,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades, 
may  induce  thetn  to  a  quiet  surrender  of  their 
weapons,  and  prevent  farther  loss  of  life.  A 
discharge  or  two  from  the  cannon's  mouth  must 
otherwise  bring  them  to  their  senses." 

*'  That  muet  be  the  last  alternative,  Johnson. 
I  would  ofTer  my  own  services,  but  for  two  rea- 
sons My  interference  might  be  suspected, 
and,"  pointing  to  his  fetters,  "  I  am  not  a  free 
agent." 

The  arrangement  was  soon  concluded,  Wilson 
was  released  from  his  fetters,  and  after  suggest- 
ing ^011:0  hints  to  be  adopted  by  Johnson,  in 
case  of  emergency,  proceeded  on  his  micsion. 
There  was  a  temj.orary  lull  among  the  rioters, 
as  he  hailed  them  from  above,  and  after  a  short 
jarley,  they  invited  him  to  a  closer  conference. 
Among   the   convicts  were  two  brothers  from 
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the  green  isle,  a  desperate,  reckless  pair,  whose 
love  of  fighting  was  only  exceeded  by  their 
love  of  drinking,  and  it  was  their  attachment 
to  the  rum,  that  detained  them  below  in  spite 
of  Bond's  summons,  and  they  were  now  bru- 
tally intoxicated.  While  the  rest  with  that 
natural  love  of  life  which  clings  to  us,  even 
when  hope  is  not,  were  biassed  by  AVilson's  re- 
presentations, the  brothers  were  maddened  at 
the  unexpected  reverse  in  their  fortunes.  With 
them  the  mutiny  had  opened  a  life  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  and  they  wished  no  change ;  but  the 
news  now  announced,  roused  their  wild  pas- 
sions to  frenzy.  In  vain  they  called  their 
fellows  to  try  another  venture  as  their  number 
was  still  formidable.  The  rest  heeded  not 
their  ravings ;  a  change  had  come  over  them, 
and  there  was  even  an  eagerness  among  them, 
almost  unaccountable  from  its  suddenness,  to 
testify  their  abandonment  of  farther  resistance 
and  give  up  their  weapons.  While  the  negotia- 
tion was  going  forward,  the  brothers,  indignant 
at  the  want  of  spirit  displayed  by  their  com- 
rades, crept  unnoticed  to  the  upper-deck,  bent 
upon  mischief,  being  both  armed,  though  they 
appeared  to  have  no  definite  purpose,  but  were 
hurried  on  by  their  own  wild  passions  inflamed 
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by  liquor.  When  they  gained  the  deck,  they 
struck  right  and  left,  and  one  of  them,  eager 
for  a  superior  victim,  levelled  his  pistol  at 
Watson  ere  he  could  turn  round  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  disturbance.  Edward  was 
at  the  moment  leaving  the  cabin,  and  startled 
at  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  two  wretches, 
seized  a  cutlass  from  the  deck,  and  struck  down 
the  powerful  arm  that  was  raised  against  Wat- 
son, who  thus  escaped  the  murderous  bullet, 
which,  turned  from  its  direction,  shattered  the 
railing  near  him.  It  was  almost  the  work  of 
a  moment,  but  the  lives  of  both  paid  the  penalty 
of  this  desperate  outbreak.  And  it  was  a  for- 
tunate riddance.  They  had  long  contributed  to 
keep  alive  the  excitement  of  the  mutineers, 
but  all  the  master  spirits  had,  one  by  one,  now 
quitted  the  stage,  there  was  none  of  energy 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  mantle  of  authority, 
and  the  rest  sank  into  a  stupor  of  despair  and 
indifference  which  greatly  facilitated  the  closing 
task  of  reducing  them  to  unconditional  sub- 
miesion.  There  was  no  longer  a  supply  of 
fuel  to  feed  the  flame  which  had  spread  with 
such  alarming  vigour,  and  it  now  gradually, 
and  slowly  expired  altogether.  Such  was  the 
close    of    this    eventful    mutiny,    exhibiting, 
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during  its  career,  instances  of  reckless  daring, 
perseverance  and  loyalty  which  powerfully 
arrest  the  attention,  enlisting  our  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  the  patient  endurance  of  the  gallant 
sufferers  which  was  ultimately  crowned  with 
such  signal  success,  and  holding  forth  another 
fearful  warning,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the 
fate  which,  though  tardy,  will  ever  overtake 
the  mutineer. 

It  was  now  the  necessary  but  saddening 
duty,  to  clear  the  decks  from  the  consequences 
of  the  bloody  conflict,  and  to  restore  them 
to  that  bright  cleanliness  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  well  disciplined  British 
vessel.  The  slaughter  had  been  terrific  but 
chiefly  among  the  mutineers.  Forty  of  their 
dead  that  strewed  the  deck,  were  now  consigned 
to  the  deep,  and  nearly  the  same  number  met 
their  fate,  and  were  enoulphed  in  the  waves 
during  the  struggle.  It  had  already  been 
ascertained,  from  the  anxiety  of  their  comrades, 
that  ten  of  the  crew  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
singular,  that  eight  of  the  number  were  those 
whom  the  mutineers  styled  deserters  from  their 
ranks,  and  seemed  to  have  been  sin^^led  out  for 
their  marked  vengeance.  Thirteen  also  of  the 
hands  were  disabled,  and  with  the  few  among 
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the  surviving  mutineers,  that  were  wounded, 
were  promptly  attended  to,  and  the  whole 
ultimately  recovered.  The  morning  dawn  found 
them  still  engaged  in  this  melancholy  employ- 
ment. The  mantle  of  night  had  hitherto  flung 
its  softening  gloom  over  the  horrors  of  the 
scene,  but  the  day  revealed  it  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness.  How  mournfully  did  their  looks  linger 
over  the  countenances  of  their  fallen  comrades 
who  were  now  collected  together,  side  by  side, 
previous  to  the  closing  rite !  And  thought 
was  busy  as  they  gazed,  and  the  involuntaiy 
tear  spoke  the  saddening  recollections  it  gave 
birth  to,  all  linked  with  the  endearing  qualities 
of  the  friend  now  lost  to  them  for  ever.  The 
vacant  place  at  the  board,  where  his  song,  his 
cheerful  tale,  were  ever  ready,  when  the  hour 
of  relaxation  came  round,  who  was  to  fill  it 
now? 

*^I  shall  miss  thee,  Tom,"  said  Atkins,  and 
the  honest  tar  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  "'  I  once  thought  we  might  pass  the 
downhill  of  life  together,  all  the  world  to  each 
other,  when  our  timbers  grew  old  and  crazy. 
Let  the  rest  speak  of  thee  as  they  will.  You 
died  at  last,  as  was  your  duty,  in  the  sei vice  of 
your  country." 
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It  was  in  such  endearing  terras  that  Atkins, 
addressed  the  unconscious  clay,  as  with  fond 
delicacy,  he  shrouded  it  himself  in  preparation 
for  the  final  ceremony  which  was  that  morning 
to  take  place.  He  intrusted  it  not  to  other 
hands.  He  felt  it  was  the  last  act  of  affection 
he  could  render  him  in  this  world,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  consolation  to  him  in  after  life, 
to  think  that  he  hod  been  spared  to  do  it. 

Watson  had  already  issued  his  orders,  fixing 
an  early  hour  for  the  funeral  to  take  place. 
He  saw  the  expediency  of  this,  being  well 
aware  of  the  superstitious  bias  of  a  sailor's 
mind,  and  his  deep  reverence  for  the  dead. 
The  sight  of  his  unburied  comrades  would  tend 
to  the  relaxation  of  discipline  and  conduce  to 
the  encouragement  of  desponding  thoughts  and 
recollections,  thereby  unnecessarily  weakening 
his  energies.  This  he  wished  to  guard  against, 
and  after  providing  for  the  needful  arrange- 
ments, he  passed  over  to  the  brig  in  company 
with  Edward.  When  they  reached  the 
cabin. 

**  I  have  requested  your  presence  here,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  on  no  trifling  motive.  I  am  haunted 
by  my  anxiety  to  pay  every  respect  to  the 
remains  of  poor  Danby,  not  more  from  regard 
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to  the  rank,  than  from  the  sincere  affection  I 
80  deeply  feel  for  his  memory.  Not  even  to 
yourself,  Mr.  Mortimer,  will  I  yield  in  this 
feelin<^.  We  were  both  in  his  confidence,  and 
a  thought  has  come  across  me,  of  which  I  can- 
not divest  myself,  that  his  papers,  which  he  has 
left  behind  him,  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  contingency  of  his  own  death.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  fate,  and 
that  he  should  not  survive  the  coming  conflict. 
Even  during  the  early  part  of  last  night,  he 
was  busy  writing,  privately,  in  his  cabin,  no 
doubt  bringing  up  his  despatches  to  the  last 
moment.  In  your  presence  I  wish  to  examine 
these  papers,  as  they  may  contain  some  instruc- 
tions for  our  guidance,  and  whatever  they  may 
be,  they  shall  be  sacredly  fulfilled." 

The  very  first  [)aper  which  met  their  sight 
and  which  seemed  lately  written,  and  placed 
80  as  to  attract  observation,  was  addressed  : 
"Mr.  Watson,  but  in  case  of  accident,  to  be 
ojjened  by  Mr.  Mortimer." 

"  My  presentiment  is  realized,"  said  Wat- 
Eon,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  contents. 

"  It  is  now  the  hour  of  nine.  Pass  a  few 
hours,  and  the  struggle  will  commence.     The 
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issue  rests  with  God.  Should  I  fall,  let  me  be 
consigned  to  the  deep  with  the  galhint  fellows, 
who,  like  me,  may  not  survive  it.  They  have 
long  faithfully  served  me,  and  deserted  me  nofc 
in  the  day  of  trial.  We  rany  recognise  each 
other  in  another  world.  I  have  ever  loved  the 
sea,  1  have  wedded  it  during  life,  and  wish  it 
to  be  my  resting  place  at  last." 

These  few  lines  aifected  them  even  to  tears. 
They  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  sailor, 
devoted  to  his  profession,  one  whom  the  crew 
might  look  up  to  as  a  father,  who  loved  the 
deep  blue  sea  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  scene  of 
gallant  enterprise  so  congenial  to  his  soul,  who 
roved  over  JiU  changing  bosom  with  delight, 
and  desired  no  other  canopy  to  cover  his 
remains. 

*'  I  would  not  be  superstitious,  Mr.  Mortimer. 
This  paper  thrills  me  with  awe,  as  if  it  con- 
tained a  message  from  the  dead.  It  shall  be 
religiously  observed,  and  not  a  moment  must 
be  lost,  as  within  two  hours,  the  ceremony  will 
take  place.  When  that  is  over,  I  have  much 
to  consult  you  about,  Mr.  Mortimer." 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  sailors  have 
naturally  a  deep  reverence  for  religion.     They 
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seldom  make  a  jest  of  sacred  matters,  like  the 
thoughtless  wretches  on  shore.  It  might  be 
supposed  that,  as  their  profession  makes  them 
fan  iliar  with  danger,  they  would  be  reckless 
of  consequences,  and  snatch,  with  a  desperate 
relish,  those  sensual  pleasures  while  in  their 
power,  and  from  which  they  may  be  suddenly 
hurried  away  by  one  of  the  many  casualties 
to  which  they  are  hourly  exposed.  But  this 
familiarity  with  death,  has,  on  them,  an  oppo- 
site effect;  it  adds  thoughtfulness  to  their  cha- 
racters, nursing  that  superstitious  love  of  the 
marvellous  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature 
among  them. 

The  mournful  preparations  were  completed. 
Watson  had  made  public  the  last  injunctions 
of  Danby  and  the  communication  diffused 
a  melancholy  satisfaction,  and  if  possible,  in- 
creased the  veneration  for  his  memory. 

"He  speaks  truth,"  said  Atkins,  "they 
were  gallant  fellows  that  did  their  duty  well. 
They  served  him  faithfully  here,  and  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  going  to  Heaven  in  their  company. 
It  is  as  it  should  be.  They  will  all  witness  for 
him  at  the  bar  of  judgment." 

T!  e  crews  from  both  the  vessels  wera  already 
assembling  at  the  summons  of  the  funeral-bell. 
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clustering  with  eager  looks  on'the  deck, booms, 
and  gangways,  and  it  may  be  justly  asserted 
that  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  scene  woke  a 
corresponding  sentiment  in  every  bosom. 
And  there  they  lay —the  bodies  of  their  la- 
mented messmates,  each  sewed  up  in  his  own 
hammock,  the  heads  only  visible.  The  hand 
of  affection  had  been  busy  in  arranging  the 
usual  apparatus  in  the  most  decent  manner, 
and  it  was  a  sight  that  detnanded  more  phi- 
losophy and  sternness  tlian  seaman  are  pos- 
sessed of,  to  be  witnessed  with  indifference. 
Beside  the  coffin,  in  which  were  laid  the  re- 
mains of  Danby,  stood  Edward,  and  at  the 
heads  of  the  rest  in  succession  were  seen  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
over  the  whole,  the  union  Jack  formed  an  af- 
fecting anl  appropriate  p  dl.  The  gratings  on 
which*  the  bodies  were  disposed,  were  already 
lifted  from  the  m  lin-deck,  and  made  to  rest  on 
the  gangway,  in  preparation  for  the  final 
plunge  ;  when  Watson  appeared  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  quarter-deck,  and  commenced  the 
burial  service,  to  which,  with  uncovered  heads, 
his  hearers  listened  with  a  breathless  interest. 
As  he  reached  the  concluding  portion  which 
calls  upon  the  sea  to  receive  the  dead,  till  sura- 
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nioned  at  the  last  day,  to  give  them  up,  the 
loosened  gratings  were  lowered  into  the  ocean, 
the  shotted  bodies  glanced  from  them,  plunged 
at  once   into  the  waves,   and  with  the  coffin 
that  enclosed  the  relics  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander,    disappeared     from    sight    for    ever. 
Even  when  the  last  bubble  had  faded  from  the 
surface,  Edward  still  continued    to  gaze,  his 
heart    bursting    with     emotion.       The  waves 
seemed  to  interpose  a  barrier  between  himself 
and  happiness.     They  had  closed  over  his  best, 
his  truest  friend,  without  whom  the  world  was 
all  a  desert.     The  bright  gleam  that  gladdened 
the  future  with  hope,  was  suddenly  wrecked  in 
night.  The  hand  that  led  him  onwards  through 
his  rugged  course,  the  voice  whose  every  tone 
breathed  comfort,  were  now  still  and  motionless 
in  death.      The  approach  of    Watson  roused 
him  from  his  depression.     The  crew  were  all 
dispersed  to  their  several  occupations,  and  he 
stood  alone. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  severe  bereavement  to  you, 
Mr.  Mortimer.  The  trials  you  may  yet  en- 
counter, are  rendered  more  formidable  by  the 
loss  you  have  sustained,  but  you  have  hitherto 
exhibited  firmness,  even  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.     It  must  not  desert  you  now. 
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Believe  me,  I  will  strive  to  replace  the  friend 
you  have  lost,  for  when  I  think  of  the  shattered 
rail,  I  feel  that  my  warmest  energies  in  your 
behalf  must  fall  short  of  the  debt  I  owe 
you/' 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  your  kindness, 
Mr.  Watson  ;  the  weakness  is  now  past,  and 
I  must  rouse  myself  for  the  future." 

'*  You  may  probably  consider  me  selfish  in 
my  advice,  Mr.  Mortimer,  but  'tis  employment 
that  takes  off  the  bitterness  from  thought.  Fol- 
me  into  the  cabin." 

They  crossed  over  to  the  brig,  and  there 
examined  the  papers  which  Danby  had  left 
behind  him.  There  lay  his  despatches,  the 
events  recorded  in  which  had  been  brought 
down  to  a  short  period  preceding  the  conflict, 
the  last  words  breathing  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  struggle,  though  he  anticipated  a 
severe  one,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable 
lives,  from  the  desperate  character  of  his  op- 
ponents. 

" These  despatches,"  said  Watson,  "it  will 
be  my  melancholy  duty  to  conclude  with  the 
particulars  of  the  hard  fought  victory,  so  dearly 
purchased  with  his  own  life.  Tliis  packet, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  is  addressed  to  yourself.'* 
I  3 
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Edward  opened  it,  aud  read  as  follows : 

"  1  had  hoped,  my  dear  friend,  to  have  wit- 
nessed your  triumphant  return  to  the  bosom  of 
society,  your  fair  name  restored  to  all  its  ori- 
ginal brightness,  to  have  seen  the  crowning 
wish  of  your  heart  at  length  attained  in  your 
union  with  her,  v^hose  constancy  continued  un- 
shaken when  the  wT)rld  deserted  you.  But 
Heaven  wills  otherwise.  Mourn  not  for  me. 
I  have  ever  wished  to  die  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  Fear  not  for  yourself.  Brighter 
days  are  at  hand.  The  several  letters  enclosed, 
deliver  yourself  when  you  return  to  England, 
where  my  sister  will  welcome  you  as  a  brother. 
May  we  meet  in  another  world." 

The  feelings  which  Edward  had  long 
struggled  to  hide,  now  gave  way,  and  he  wept 
like  a  child. 

"Weep  on,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Watson, 
much  affected,  *' these  tears  will  relieve 
you,  and  I  will  leave  you  alone  for  a  few 
aninutes." 

On  Watson's  return,  Edward  had  recovered 
his  firmness. 
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*^Jf  I  had  nor,  Captain  Danby's  express 
injunctions,"  said  Watson,  and  his  tone  was 
solemn  and  impressive,  "  to  watch  over  your 
comforts,  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  never  to  rest 
till  your  innocence  was  established,  my  own 
heart  would  have  prompted  me  to  this  course. 
Accept  my  hand,  and  let  its  grasp  evince  my 
sincerity.  Let  us  henceforth  be  friends  in 
heart  as  well  as  name." 

*'  Cheerfully  and  gratefully  do  I  accept  your 
kindness,  Mr.  Watson.  Heaven  is  indeed  kind 
to  me.     It  never  leaves   me  without  a  friend." 

"  And  such  you  shall  ever  find  me,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer.^ And  now  as  to  that  spirited  youth,  John- 
son. 1  wish  to  make  his  talents  available.  The 
convicts  require  a  superintendent,  and  it  is  a 
post  to  which  his  energies  and  previous  know- 
ledge of  their  habits  are  well  adapted. 

'*Is  the  rumour  true,"  asked  Edward, 
"respecting  the  fate  of  the  Government 
agent  ?" 

*'  He  was  a  worthy  man,"  replied  Watson, 
"  and  I  respected  him  for  his  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny,  he  refused  to  leave  the  ship.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  desert  the  post  confided  to 
him,  his  business  was   with  the  convicts,  and 
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with  them  he  would  remain,  though  his  life  was 
at  stake.  Jacques  laughed  at  his  reasoning 
but  told  him  he  had  decided  rightly.  He, 
however,  rendered  himself  so  annoying  to 
Jacques,  by  dinning  in  his  ears  the  certain 
result  of  the  mutiny,  that  one  night  a  plunge 
was  heard;  no  one  gave  the  alarm  of  a  *'man 
overboard,'^  and  his  disappearance  was  almost 
unnoticed. 

•'Many  events,"  said  Edward,  "equally 
^ad  must  have  occurred  among  such  abandoned 
wretches." 

**Those  that  have  come  to  light,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, are  indeed,  dreadful;  perhaps  those 
that  are  unknown,  exceed  them  in  horror. 
Our  two  mates  died  miserably.  They  were 
young  men,  excellent  seamen,  and  though  of 
different  dispositions,  strongly  attached  to  each 
other.  One  was  a  reckless,  daring  fellow,  im- 
patient of  discipline,  the  other  quiet  and  un- 
assuming. The  former  greedily  listened,  as 
Jacques  developed  his  mutinous  plan.  The 
latter,  named  Campbell,  shrank  with  terror 
from  any  share  in  it,  and  strove  hard  to  con- 
vince his  friend  of  the  disgrace  and  danger 
attending  it.  Indeed  they  strove  to  convert 
each  other,   and  their  arguments  were  endless. 
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The  day  preceding  the  outbreak,  Campbell 
again,  with  tears,  endeavoured  to  recall  his 
friend  to  better  thoughts." 

"  It  is  too  late,  Campbell,  my  word  is  given. 
I  will  not  break  it.  You  are  right  in  the  ad- 
vice you  give  me^  for  when  did  you  ever 
counsel  me  wrong  ?  And  now  let  us  get  the 
parting  over,  for  it  is  a  sore  trial." 

They  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

**  We  entered  the  service  together,"  cried 
Campbell,  with  a  burst  of  agony,  "  we  have 
been  a  comfort  to  each  other.  I  cannot  part 
with  you,  I  will  share  your  fate." 

The  dissolute  habits  of  the  mutineers,  their 
daily  riots,  ill-agreed  with  Campbell's  retiring 
disposition.  His  disgust  and  horror  hourly 
increased,  and  he  now  bitterly  regretted  his 
own  want  of  firmness,  as  his  friend  exulted  in 
those  orgies  from  which  he  himself  turned  as 
from  a  pestilence.  His  reserved  manner  irri- 
tated the  rest,  as  tacitly  reflecting  on  their  own 
conduct.  Still  the  attachment  of  the  friends 
abated  not.  During  one  of  these  drunken 
revels,  Campbell's  shyness  was  commented 
upon  in  no  very  measured  terms,  before  his 
friend,  who  was  galled  to  the  quick,  by  the 
contemptuous  language    cast   upon   him,    par- 
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ticularly  by  one  whose  courage  was  rather 
equivocal.  When  this  fellow  clinched  his 
remarks  by  drily  observing: 

*^  Cowards,  like  Campbell,  were  only  fit  com- 
pany for  women." 

"  Coward  in  your  teeth,"  cried  his  indignant 
friend.  *'  Have  you  any  message  for  Campbell? 
I  will  deliver  it,  it  will  then  be  proved  who  is 
the  greater  coward  of  the  two." 

This  spirited  appeal  silenced  the  brawler  for 
the  moment,  but  it  was  evident  from  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  abstracted  look,  that  be 
contemplated  mischief.  Campbell  missed  his 
friend  during  the  night.  The  quarrel  which 
was  now  publicly  known,  alarmed  him,  and 
his  fears  were  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  body,  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  cowardly 
slanderer,  whose  knife,  known  to  be  his,  was 
still  left  in  the  wound.  When  his  first  burst 
of  grief  had  subsided,  he  became  suddenly 
calm.  Jacques,  and  many  of  the  crew  were 
standing  near.  Before  them  all,  he  challenged 
the  murderer  to  combat,  and  prayed  them  not 
to  shield  him.  This  manly  bearing  was  not 
lost  upon  them,  though  midnight  murders  had 
occurred  more  than  once,  and  been  looked  upon 
with  indifference.     It  was  agreed  upon  by  all 
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hands,  the  combat  should  take  place,  though 
the  murderer  would  gladly  have  evaded  it, 
but  was  shamed  into  compliance.  Relying  upon 
his  own  muscular  powers,  he  chose  the  cutlass 
and  in  sight  of  the  bleeding  body,  the  struggle 
commenced.  Campbell  was  over-matched  in 
bodily  strength  by  his  opponent.  His  slender 
frame  was  weakened  by  unavailing  regret. 
The  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul,  but  the 
spectacle  of  his  murdered  friend  roused  him  to 
temporary  frenzy.  He  evaded,  with  pliant 
limbs,  the  ponderous  strokes  of  his  brawny 
antagonist,  and  with  a  well  directed  blow  on 
his  wrist,  nearly  severed  the  sword-hand  which 
fell  powerless  by  his  side.  Campbell  now 
closed  with  him  to  follow  up  his  success.  The 
wily  wretch  with  his  left  hand,  drew  forth  a 
concealed  pistol,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  poor 
Campbell  fell  dead  on  the  body  of  his 
friend." 

Edward  shuddered  at  the  tale. 

"  And  what  became  of  this  double  mur- 
derer ?" 

"  He  was  left  to  bleed  to  death." 

Johnson  was  now  installed  in  his  new 
post,  and  the  convicts  submitted  to  his  author- 
ity without  a  murmur.  They  ^appeared  to 
I  5 
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have  passed  from  one  extreme  to  another,  as  if 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  attempt  already 
made  to  recover  their  freedom,  and,  convinced 
of  its  folly,  were  determined  not  to  repeat  it. 
They  were  now  set  to  work  in  restoring,  to 
their  former  purity,  not  only  the  deck  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  but  every  part  of  the 
vessel,  including  the  main  cabin,  which  seemed 
contaminated  as  by  a  pestilence,  during  the 
temporary  triumph  of  these  lawless  wretches. 
The  vessel  rose  in  more  beautiful  brightness 
from  the  consequences  of  her  late  degradation, 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Johnson,  while  every 
mast,  rope,  and  spar,  underwent  the  severe 
scrutiny  of  Atkins,  who  hailed  them  again  by 
name,  like  friend:^  after  a  protracted  absence, 
but  with  looks  impaired  by  time.  After 
this  renovation,  Watson  hastened  to  ma- 
ture another  arrangement  of  more  im- 
portance, which  was  the  dispatching  the  prize 
to  England,  under  the  command  of  Atkins. 
Though  Edward  did  not  receive  the  intelligence 
without  emotion,  he  considered  it  as  an  official 
arrangement,  rendered  necessary  by  events, 
but  the  jiarting  with  Atkins,  though  on  such 
a  flattering  mission,  for  the  moment  over- 
whelmed him.     It  seemed  like  a  renewal  of 
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his  late  affliction.  Though  he  might  agrain 
meet  with  him,  under  happier  circumrftances, 
yet  the  parting  with  one  friend  after  another, 
would  render  the  remainder  of  his  course  more 
solitary,  and  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  trials 
he  might  yet  encounter.  Watson  guessed  the 
current  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Such  an  arrangement,  Mr.  Mortimer,  is 
on  my  part  indispensable,  and  the  return  of 
Atkins  to  England,  will  facilitate  the  early  de- 
livery of  the  despatches,  and  of  the  various 
letters  which  Captain  Danby  left  behind  him. 
All  this  must  eventually  prove  for  your  bene- 
fit, as  more  widely  circulating,  and  in  official 
quarters,  the  service  you  have  rendered  your 
country,  and  Danby's  favourable  mention  of 
you.     My  own,  I  need  not  dwell  upon." 

Edward  was  struck  with  these  remarks.  He 
dismissed  at  once  the  selfish  feeling,  and  heartily 
assisted  in  for  Awarding  the  various  matters  con- 
nected with  the  approaching  separation.  When 
Atkins  was  made  aware  of  the  flattering  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  him,  his  first  impres- 
sion was,  gratified  pride  at  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him,  but  it  was  gradually  mingled 
with  feelings  of  regret,  when  he  thought  of  the 
friends  he  must  leave  behind  ^him,    endeared 
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the  more  from  the  recollection  of  the  many 
storms  they  had  weathered  together.  Still  the 
honest  fellow  could  not  avoid,  at  interval?, 
chuckling  to  himself,  at  the  unexpected  honour 
conferred  upon  him. 

"  This  comes  of  duty,  nothing  but  duty,  the 
lads  will  believe  me  now." 

"They  never  doubted  you,  Atkins,"  .-aid 
Edward,  who  had  overheard  Lim,  "you  will 
now  be  yourself  a  living  example  of  the 
triumph  of  duty." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Mortimer,  I'm  not  the 
first  fool  whose  head  has  been  turned  by  pro- 
motion. But  what  would  my  mother  say  • 
Don't  you  think  the  lads  will  call  me  proud  ? 
However  that  may  may  be,  I'm  thinking,  sir," 
and  here  his  lip  quivered,  "they  will  some- 
times miss  me,  and  I  did  hope,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
I  should  never  have  left  you,  till  all  your 
troubles  had  been  over,  when  we  might  have 
returned  to  England  together,  as  merry  a3 
larks." 

"Believe  me,  Atkins,  I  felt  as  keenly  as 
yourself  at  the  thought  of  parting,  but  I  am 
the  more  reconciled  to  it,  because  much  may 
be  done  on  my  behalf  in  England,  and  I  am 
Bure  I  can  depend  upon  your  kind  services." 
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Atkins'  look  brightened.  His  mission  to 
England  was  invested  with  new  importance,  if 
it  could  by  any  means  tend  to  Edward's  in- 
terest. 

'*  Tell  me,  Mr.  Mortimer,  how  I  can  benefit 
you.  It  will  rejoice  my  old  heart  to  promote 
your  happiness." 

"Before  you  start,  good  Atkins,  you  shall 
hear  all  my  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes.  ^When  we 
are  sailing  to  opposite  points  of  the  compass 
and  the  distance  between  us  hourly  increasing, 
it  will  be  a  soothing  reflectioQ  to  me,  Atkins, 
while  1  am  fulfilling  my  wretched  destiny,  that 
I  have  a  distant  friend  who  will  be  busy  un  my 
behalf.  But  more  of  this,  ere  long ;  I  will 
prepare  all  my  letters,  and  provide  you  with 
ample  instructions." 

Atkins'  appi'oaehing  departure  was  an  event 
that  caused  general  interest,  and  a  correspond- 
ing stir  on  board.  Now  were  letters  written 
by  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  talent,  and 
who  had  friends  and  relatives  in  England,  and 
the  fluent  scribe  was  in  constant  request  to 
reduce  to  paper  the  somewhat  tedious,  and 
ofttold  feelings  of  the  inditer.  This  required 
patience,  as  they  were  generally  desirous,  the 
words  should  be  set  down    in  the   plain  home- 
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spun  terms,  they  were  delivered  in,  and  it  was 
singular  that  there  was    not    one,    who   among 
other  indications  of  feeling,   did  not   bear  wit- 
ness to    the  gallant    and  kind  bearing   of  Ed- 
ward, and   the  general  conviction  of  his    inno- 
cence,  thereby  unconsciously  tending  to  circu- 
late,   and    render   more  public    at  home    these 
powerful    testimonies  in   his  favour.       In  the 
higher  quarters,  also,  similar  preparations  were 
going  forward.     The  mantle  of  Danby  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  his  successor, 
and  his  continuation  of  Danby's  despatches  did 
ample  justice  to  Edward's  unwearied  zeal  in  aid 
of  the  service.     All   Watson's  private  letters, 
also,  evinced  the  same  generous  persuasion  that 
he    had    been  unjustly  sentenced,    and    it  was 
natural  to  conclude   that  these  representations, 
strengthened  by  other  discoveries  which  might 
from    other    quarters    come    to   light,    w^ould 
finjdly  terminate  in   the    establishment  of  his 
innocence,  and  his  restoration  to  society.     But 
even  of  more  surpassing  interest  were  Edward's 
letters  to   his  faithful  friend  and  adviser,   Mr. 
Newton,    detailing  his  various  trials,   since  his 
previous  communication,  and  breathing  through- 
oat   a   s})irit   of  gratitude    to  Heaven  for  the 
many  blessings  vouchsafed  to  liim  and  the  un- 
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expected  friends,  whose  sympathy  had  enabled 
him  to  meet  with  fortitude  the  de^radino;  des- 
tiny  to  which  his  perverse  fate  had  doomed 
him. 

**  Such,"  he  concluded,  "is  the  present 
posture  of  my  affairs.  Every  murmur  is 
hushed  within  me,  when  I  think  of  the  trials 
which  she,  who  has  for  my  sake  dared  to 
question  the  justice  of  my  sentence,  and  with 
the  exception  of  yourself,  atood  forth  alone  and 
unshaken,  to  vindicate  me  against  the  public 
voice  which  has  condemned  and  thrust  me  forth 
as  a  plague  spot,  may  have  had  to  struggle 
with.  The  world  may  smile  at  her  earnestness, 
as  she  has  no  guarantee,  but  my  own  simple 
denial,  which  without  other  proof,  can  never 
carry  conviction.  This  sickening  suspense, 
goes  on  deepening  from  day  to  day,  and  almost 
overwhelms  me,  but  I  must  wait  God's  own 
time.  All  the  kind  testimonials  which  have 
been  alreadj?  forwarded  to  Government  from 
influential  quarters  in  my  favour,  cannot  of 
themselves  have  that  decided  result  vihich  can 
alone  satisfy  me ;  viz.,  my  entire  vindication 
from  the  fearful  crimes  with  which  I  have  been 
unjustly  charged.  They  may  induce  the  world 
to  pity  me,  and  to  wonder  that   good  and  ill 
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should  be  so  strangely  mingled  in  the  same  cha- 
racter. There  must  be  corroborating  proof  to 
strengthen  the  assertion  of  my  innocence,  in 
order  to  stamp  it  with  truth.  This  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  discovery  of  some  clue  which 
ma}^,  step  by  step,  lead  to  the  knowledge  and 
apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties.  This  clue 
may  tend  to  unravel  that  chain,  at  present  so 
beset  with  mystery.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
a  lurking  belief,  that  even  now  events  are 
working  together  for  my  haj)piness,  and  that 
all  will  be  shortly  cleared  up,  '*  but  hope  de- 
ferred, maketh  the  heart  sick  !'  Can  you  won- 
der that  this  protracted  suspense  at  times  un- 
mans me?" 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress, 
productise  of  such  delight  to  Atkins,  the  pro- 
motion tliat  was  conferred  on  poor  Sambo,  did 
not  excite  equal  satisfaction.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  Watson  should  be  struck  with  the 
activity  and  intelligence  of  this  child  of  nature, 
indeed  Lis  quickness  of  comprehension,  the 
tact  he  dis])layed,  so  w^on  upon  him,  that  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Lis  own  vessel,  where 
his  culinary  acquirements  would  have  a  w^ider 
range.  He  also  considered  it  likely  that  cir- 
cumstances  might  arise,    when  such   qualities 
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would  be  again  essentially  useful,  and  he  was 
desirous  also  of  retaining  the  services  of  El- 
ton, but  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  his 
situation,  owing  to  Danby's  death,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  he  should  return  to  his 
friends  in  England,  though  Elton  himself  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  the  propriety  of  this  ar- 
rangement, as  his  thirst  for  adventure  was  by 
no  means  abated.  He  was,  however,  enrolled 
as  mate  under  Atkins,  to  his  sincere  gratifica- 
tion, as  it  still  linked  him  with  friends,  so  highly 
respected.  When  Sambo  understood  that  At- 
kins was  going  to  sail  away  with  the  prize,  and 
leave  him  behind,  the  poor  fellow  was  taken 
completely  aback.  To  Edward,  and  Atkins, 
his  attachment  was  of  no  coujmon  nature. 
Towards  the  former,  it  was  mingled  with  a 
species  of  veneration,  as  it  was  from  Edward's 
patient  teaching,  he  had  been  rescued  from  a 
state  of  mental  darkness,  and  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  rational  beings.  Atkins  had  taught 
him  more  practical  duties,  and  had  kindly 
cheered  him  onwards,  through  all  his  awkward 
blunders,  till  even  those  that  laughed  at  them 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  he  was  become  a 
formidable  rival.  Atkins  was  gratified  bv  this 
proof  of  his  attachment,  and  reasoned  with  him 
in  reply  to  his  passionate  burst  of  grief. 
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"  You  see.  Sambo,  duty  is  everything  to  a 
sailor.  He  must  go  wherever  he  is  ordered, 
and  ask  no  questions.  He  will  find  his  account 
in  the  end,  as  I  have  done.  Mr.  Watson  has 
fixed  upon  me  to  take  charge  of  the  prize-brig 
to  England.  Aye,  Sambo,  I  shall  be  a  sort  of 
Captain  like  himself.  Mr.  Mortimer  would 
gladly  go  with  me,  but  there  again,  duty's  in 
the  way,  and  I'm  thinking,  Sambo,  that  was  I 
to  take  you  with  me,  Mr.  Mortimer  would  feel 
a  loss  of  you ;  obedience,  without  murmuring, 
is  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  and  your  attention  to 
this  has  gained  you  Mr.  Watson's  good  opinion. 
Please  God,  I  shall  see  you  in  England  by- 
and-by.  There,  Sambo,  you  will  be  a  free 
man,  we  allow  no  slavery  there." 

This  reasoning  wa3  not  without  its  effect. 
It  turned  the  current  of  his  Uioughts  to  more 
pleasing  subjects.  He  was  flattered  by  the 
favourable  opinion  entertained  of  him,  and 
more  particularly  imprest  with  the  duty  of 
cheerful  submission  to  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
riors, always  inculcated  by  Atkins,  whose 
every  word  was  to  him  an  oracle.  The  hour 
of  separation  arrived,  the  final  instructions 
were  given,  and  received,  and  amidst  the  hearty 
farewells  of  the  assembled  crew,  and  the  fre- 
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quent,  lingering  grasp  of  the  hand,  whose 
silent  pressure  is  in  instant  communion  with 
the  heart,  Atkins,  with  his  youthful  mate, 
at  length  descended  the  ship's  side,  into  the 
boat,  which  was  in  waiting  to  conduct  them  to 
their  own  vessel.  She  was  in  a  few  moments, 
a  cloud  of  snowy  canvas,  winging  her  flight 
over  the  hissing  waves,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the 
consciousness  of  unrivalled  speed.  The  inter- 
val between  the  vessels  rapidly  increased,  eyes 
were  still  strained  for  a  parting  look,  each  be- 
came a  speck  in  the  shadowy  distance,  and  now 
disappeared  from  sight  altogether. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  stranger  who  has  visited  for  the  first  time 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  muet  recollect  his  intense 
delight,  when  at  the  sunset  hour,  he  loitered  on 
some  tranquil  eminence,  overhanging  its  ex- 
panded bosom,  and  gazed  on  the  sublime  pic- 
ture presented  to  his  view.  Fie  stands  on  a 
terrace-walk,  rich  in  shrub  and  flower  of 
luxuriant  beauty,  and  delicious  fragrance;  the 
shores  that  surround  the  blue  mirror  at  his 
feet,  in  their  wide,  extensive  sweep,  are  diver- 
sified with  towns,  villas,  and  castle?,  rising 
amongst     smiling     vineyards,     orchards,    and 
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fruitful  fields,  sweetly  tinted  with  the  mellow 
glow  of  a  summer  evening.  His  eye  wanders 
beyond  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  picture  loses 
at  once  all  its  serene  beauty.  Yes,  he  now 
looks  upon  the  regions  of  eternal  frost — fright- 
ful precipices  of  snow  and  ice,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  fill  the  space  even  to  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  Mont  Blanc  towering  above  all, 
its  majestic  summit  glittering  like  a  star  in  the 
distance  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sunlight,  and 
more  clearly  defined  from  the  deepening  azure 
of  the  sky  beyond.  He  gazes  in  silent  awe 
and  astonishment,  till  the  rising  moon,  *  takes 
up  the  wondrous  tale,"  and  pours  increased 
enchantment  over  the  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  precipitous  torrents  that  fill  the  deep  ra- 
vines, arret^ted  along  their  downward  rush  by 
the  mighty  power  of  frost,  seemed  one  sheet  ef 
silver,  as  they  glistened  in  the  fleecy  ray.  It 
was  one  mingled  picture  of  beauty,  loneliness, 
and  sublimity,  and  in  minds  not  wholly  absorbed 
in  selfishness,  must  awaken  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  lie  too  deep  for  utterance. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  a  party  who  were 
sauntering  at  that  delicious  hour  among  the 
moonlit  walks  of  a  sequestered  villa,  that  over- 
hung the  lake,  paused  frequently  in  their  con. 
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versation  to  gaze  upon.  The  party  consisted 
of  four,  three  of  whom  were  English  travellers, 
now  for  the  first  time  visiting  the  continent, 
and  to  whom  its  varied  features  were  invested 
with  the  exhilirating  charms  of  novelty.  They 
had  now  reached  Geneva,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
promised  visit  to  Madame  Legrand,  which,  our 
readers  will  probably  recollect,  was  contem- 
plated in  a  former  portion  of  this  our  work. 
The  meeting  was  eagerly  anticipated  by  Ma- 
dame. She  felt  assured  she  should  meet  with 
sympathy  from  her  young  friend,  but  she  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  from  her  a  communica- 
tion of  such  overwhelming  interest,  and  which 
so  nearly  concerned  herself.  When  Matilda 
brought  the  tale  of  her  domestic  trials  to  a 
close,  it  was  some  time  before  she  recovered 
from  her  astonishment.  Had  the  story  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  a  stranger,  it  would  have  been 
compassionately  listened  to,  but  it  was  her 
darling  pupil  whom  she  loved  as  her  own  child, 
on  whose  innocent  head  the  bolt  had  fallen, 
and  entangled  her  in  a  maze  of  misfortunes, 
which  it  was  bewildering  to  contemplate. 
These  feelings  were  aggravated  by  the  thought, 
that  any  one  linked  with  herself,  should  be  the 
principal  actor  in   the  awful  plot  that  involved 
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in  its  sad  consequences,  the  happiness  of  the 
guileless  being  before  her.  No,  she  could 
nc  t  hesitate  to  admit  the  unwelcome  truth. 
The  disturber  of  the  peace  of  both  was  one  and 
the  same  person. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this  wretched  detail.     That  your 
early  youth  should  be  thus   undeservedly  em- 
bittered, and  called  upon  for   an  exertion  of 
fortitude  more  adapted  to  age  and  experience, 
I  deeply  lament ;  but  little  could  I  dream  that 
the  individual  who  has  thus  seriously  injured 
you,  was  not  only  connected  with  me  by  the 
ties  of  relationship,  but  that   he  should  prove 
the  same  abandoned  wretch,  who  has,  as  you 
are  aware,  made  such  fearful  inroads  into  my 
own  peace.     This  is  the  second  day  since  your 
arrival,  and   still  I  cannot   recover   from  the 
unexpected  amazement  your  story  has  caused. 
The  same  shaft  has  wounded  us  both,  and  we 
are  now  embarked  on  the  same  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, in  quest  of  our  mutual  enemy.    There 
is  one  satisfaction,  my  sweet  child,  arising  out 
of  this,  that  my  late  letter  gave  you   so  un- 
doubted  a   clue   to   the  author  of  your  own 
griefs,  for  such  is  Etienne.     Our  trust  must  be 
in  Heaven." 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  the  lessons  which  you 
have  taught  me,  I  now  feel  the  value  of.  They 
have  enabled  me  to  struggle  hitherto  through 
scenes  and  events  which  I  never  expected  to 
be  familiar  with.  Let  me,  however,  assure  you, 
that  whatever  becomes  of  myself,  your 
earthly  comforts  shall  not  be  diminished,  should 
this  unhappy  man  wrest  your  inheritance  from 
you.  Providence  has  provided  me  with  ample 
means  to  second  my  will,  and  I  value  the  gift 
as  it  enables  me  to  extend  my  sphere  of  useful- 
ness." 

"  I  am  grateful,  my  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  for 
your  soothing  kindness,"  said  Madame,  affected 
even  to  tears,  at  thisproof  of  her  pupil's  attach- 
ment; ''but  the  present  forbearance  of  my 
persecutor  leads  me  to  hope  better  things.  This 
uncertainty,  however,  is  destructive  of  health, 
and  must  be  put  an  end  to.  But  I  almost 
forget,"  she  cried,  resuming  her  habitual  cheer- 
ful tone.  "  I  have  to  act  the  hostess  within 
doors,  where  your  mother  may  be  impatient  of 
our  return.  But  your  young  friends  are  loiter- 
ing far  behind.     I  neither  see  or  hear  them." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Matilda,  smiling. 
'*  There  are  subjects,  sometimes,  so  interesting 
that  the  lapse  of  time  is  unperceived.    I  doubt 
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not  that  their  converse  is  so  engrossing  that 
even  this  magnificent  scenery  may  have  lost 
its  attraction.  Charles,"  she  said,  as  the  loiter- 
ers now  joined  them,  *'  you  are  too  selfish^ 
Did  it  never  strike  you,  that  Emily  may  not 
be  an  equally  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature  as 
yourself,  and  may  be  sensible  of  fatigue  ?" 

"  I  plead  guilty,  fair  coz,  the  more  readily, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  a  lenient  judge." 

"Well,  Charles,  as  Emily  makes  no  com- 
plaints, I  shall  not  pass  sentence;  but  our  kiud 
hostess  summons  us  within^  and 

*  To-morrow  to  fresh  scenes  and  pastures  new.' " 

The  following  morning,  as  they  were  seated 
at  breakfast,  there  was  heard  a  violent  ringing 
at  the  gate.  Matilda  started,  looked  at  her 
hostess,  and  could  well  divine  the  cause  of  the 
agitation  in  her  countenance. 

The  servant  shortly  entered  with  a  note, 
which  he  delivered  to  his  mistress. 

"  And  refused  to  wait,  you  say,  Pierre.  'Tis 
strange — and  the  seal  too  is  broken." 

*'I  noticed  that,"  said  Pierre,  respectfully; 
"but  the  bearer,  who  seemed  a  peasant,  might 
have  done  it  unconsciously." 

VOL.   II.  K 
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When  he  was  withdrawn, 

**  Listen,  my  friends,"  said  madame,  after 
glancing  over  the  letter  :  "  it  is  from  Baptiste's 
sister.     The  contents  nearly  concern  us  all." 

*'  I  have  received  a  few  hasty  lines 
from  my  brother.  He  writes  by  stealth  from 
Florence,  where  he  is  with  Etienne,  closely 
watched.  Etienne  seduced  him  from  home  by 
false  pretences.  My  anxiety  about  his  fate  has 
reduced  me  to  a  sick  bed  where  I  am  now 
lying." 

The  contents  caused  a  general  excitement. 

*^  They  do  indeed  interest  us  all,"  said  Ma- 
tilda. ''How  strangely  this  event  tallies  with 
our  intended  excursion  to  Lausanne  this 
day." 

'*  You  read  my  thoughts,  my  love.  Even 
selfish  feelings  apart,  her  illness  would  prompt 
the  visit.  Mr.  Merton  must  be  your  escort 
and  mine.  Your  mother  still  seems  fatigued, 
and  if  Emily  would  consent  to  remain  behind, 
as  her  companion,  our  return  might  probably 
be  deferred  till  the  morrow." 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  disappointment  to  Emily  ; 
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but  she  had  already  learned  a  lesson  in  self- 
denial  which  she  did  not  now  forget. 

The  cumbrous  travelling  carriage  was  laid 
aside,  and  in  one  of  the  lighter  conveyances  of 
the  country,  they  were  soon  on  their  route  to 
Lansanne. 

The  scenery,  beautiful  in  itself,  possessed  to 
the  new  coiners  the  additional  charm  of  novel- 
ty, and  madame  pointed  to  its  more  interesting 
features,  which  at  each  turn  were  ever  varying. 
She  was  much  pleased  with  Charles  as  his  dis- 
position opened  out.  His  nature  and  cheerful- 
ness added  piquancy  to  his  remarks,  which 
breathed  such  a  manly  sincerity,  that  she 
listened  to  him  with  pleasure.  Nor  did  she 
esteem  him  less  for  his  kindness  of  heart  to- 
wards her  dear  pupil,  whom  he  was  ever  study- 
ing to  amu-e. 

"  Now,  fair  coz,"  he  cried,  *'  have  we  not 
sincere  cause  for  thankfulness?  Scarcely  have 
we  reached  Switzerland,  when  Providence  in- 
terposes in  our  favor  by  this  unexpected  news 
from  Lausanne.  I  think  I  read  aright,  our 
kind  hostess'  disposition.  It  is  like  our  own, 
fjair  coz.,  never  inclined  to  despair,  but  to  place 
trust  where  trust  can  never  be  raisiplaced.  A 
little  more  patience,  and  all  will  be  well.*' 
K  3 
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This  outburst  found  a  ready  echo'in  Madame' 8 
heart. 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  Charles,"  she  said,  "  for 
thus  familiarly  I  shall,  in  future,  venture  to 
address  you.  I  wanted  not  even  your  cousin's 
kind  word  in  your  favor.  I  own  you  have 
gradually  won  my  favorable  opinion,  and  have 
now  comfirmed  it.  These  natural  beauties 
that  surround  us,  do  they  not  merit  admira- 
tion ?  This  part  of  the  Pays  de  vaud  has 
nothing  of  the  bold  and  sublime  in  its  features 
which  are  of  the  soft  picturesque  description, 
richly  chequered  with  towns  and  villages ;  but 
as  we  proceed  eastward,  we  shall  again  become 
familiar  with  the  grand  and  majestic.  My 
lake,  as,  like  Voltaire,  I  call  it,  may  have 
rivals;  but  none  that  exceed  it  in  its  varied 
beauties." 

"  That  is  a  natural  feeling,"  said  Charles, 
"  implanted  in  us  for  good  purposes.  We  ever 
look  upon  home  with  partial  eyes,  and  I  have 
often  been  affected,  with  the  deep  attachment 
and  longing  after  their  mountain  homes  which, 
when  far  away,  the  natives  of  Switzerland 
have  displayed.  But  you  mentioned  Vol- 
taire." 

"  Yes,  we  have  just  passed  his  residence  at 
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Ferney,  which,  though  sweetly  situated,  is  but 
a  plain  building,  and  both  house  and  gardens 
in  a  neglected  state.  They  yet  show  two 
rooms,  which  they  affirm  still  remain  in  statu 
quo^  as  when  this  giant  of  infidelity  resided 
there.  I  am  not,  I  must  confess,  one  of  those 
devotees  that  entertain  such  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  trivial  relics  he  has  left  behind 
him.  On  our  return  from  our  more  pressing 
visit,  I  will  gladly  accompany  you,  and  then 
you  may  test  for  yourself  the  truth  of  the 
saying, 

'  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.' 

Dun't  be  surprised  at  my  latin  quotation.  They 
speak  also  of  a  sarcophagus  in  his  study,  en- 
closing a  silver  urn,  which  contains  his  heart, 
inscribed  — 

*  Son  esprit  est  partout,  son  coeur  ici.' 

"From  my  little  knowledge  of  this  cele- 
brated man,"  said  Matilda,  smiling.  "  I  should 
have  judged  he  had  no  heart,  though  I  allow 
him  a  head ;  but  it  seems,  I  am  mistaken." 

"  Bravo,  coz.,  yours  is   probably  a  just  por- 
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trait ;  but  let  us  turn  to  more  pleasing  sah' 
jects.  Mark  the  groups  of  peasants,  how 
cheerful  and  striking  in  costume  !  Their  very 
occupations  seem  to  be  a  source  of  amusement, 
the  bright  sky,  the  mild  atmosphere,  also 
blending  with  the  enchantment.  How  sweetly 
they  carol  as  they  work  !  It  seems  a  picture 
almost  too  fair  for  reality.*' 

"  And  I  see,  Charles,  you  are  admiring  that 
really  interesting  female,  whose  dress  and  face 
are,  I  own,  captivating.  It  is  well  a  certain 
young  lady  is  absent,  otherwise  she  might  be 
jealous  of  your  task." 

"  My  sweet  coz.,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "  I 
wear  not  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis.  Blan)e  me 
not  for  being  sensible  to  beauty  and  novelty 
united.  I  must  still  look  and  admire.  There 
can  be  no  beggars  here." 

'*  Your  remark,'*  said  madame,  "is  just. 
There  lies  the  proud  difference  between  a  land 
of  freedom  where  man  walks  upright  and  prays 
direct  to  his  God  and  those  debased  countries 
where  the  soul  is  chained  to  earth  by  super- 
stitious vanities,  and  man  himself  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  a  designing  priesthood  that 
amuses  him  by  a  repetition  of  idle  shows  and 
ceremonies,  in  order  to  enslave   him    wholly. 
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It  is  there  that  human  nature  is  degraded,  and 
bego;ar8,  like  locust  swarms,  overrun  the  soil." 

Pierre  was  very  active  in  promoting  their 
comforts,  and  his  attachment  to  his  mistress 
gratified  Charles.  When  the  carriage  slowly- 
mounted  the  hilly  road,  they  walked  together 
by  its  side,  and  Pierre's  entertaining  powers, 
and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  every  fea- 
ture, had  their  full  piny. 

The  road  wound  among  smiling  valleys,  shut 
out  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  sleeping  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  amidst  sloping  vine- 
yards that  sometimes  reached  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  of  which,  through  their  bowery  vistas, 
glimpses  were  at  intervals  caught.  Now  the 
view  was  open  and  they  gazed  upon  the  broad, 
blue  mirror  and  its  picturesque  shores,  more 
beautiful  than  imagination  can  conceive,  belted 
in  by  towering  cliffs  as  if  to  guard  the  hal- 
lowed gem  from  pollution.  The  very  peasants 
appeared  to  Matilda  as  if  artificially  disposed 
on  some  festival  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  which  seemed  an  earthly  paradise  whence 
all  care  was  excluded.  The  joyous  carol,  the 
rinsrinsr  laugh  which  floated  on  the  air,  were  in 
harmony  with  the  whole,  and  her  feelings 
spoke  in  tears.    As  they  approached  the  capital 
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of  the  Canton  de  Vand,the  scenery  lost  much 
of  its  picturesque  loveliness,  gradually  melting 
into  a  sterner  character,  till  the  horizon  pre- 
sented one  wintry  aspect  of  desolation.  Sum- 
mer was  at  their  feet  with  all  its  balmy  airs 
and  fragrance  and  ice-clad  precipices  frowned 
in  the  distance.  When  Lausanne  at  length 
opened  upon  their  view,  its  magnificent  site, 
upon  commanding  declivities,  considerably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake  beneath, 
woke  a  cry  of  admiration,  which  was,  however, 
softened  down  to  a  less  romantic  feeling  as 
they  entered  the  interior  and  threaded  the 
steep  streets  to  the  hotel,  in  order  to  obtain 
refreshment  previous  to  their  intended  visit. 
When  this  was  placed  before  them,  Pierre 
suggested  to  his  mistress  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable he  should  go  before  and  prepare  the 
invalid  for  her  coming.  She  was  rather 
startled  at  Pierre's  remark,  but  on  con- 
sideration did  not  object  to  it  as  he  promised 
a  speedy  return. 

"  Pierre  seems  much  attached  to  you,"  said 
Matilda,  addressing  madame  ''  and  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  it  must  be  doubly  gratifying 
to  have  so  faithful  a  dependant.*' 

"  Besides    this  merit,"   Charles   remarked. 
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*'  his  mmd  is  of  a  superior  cast,  If  I  may  judge 
by  his  amusinpj  anecdotes  on  the  read,  and  he 
also  talked  with  much  feeling  about  his  mis- 
tress. He  seems  also  to  be  aware  of  our  own 
domestic  concerns,  which  I  made  out  that  he 
had  gleaned  from  Wilson,  whom  I  really 
cannot  avoid  condemning  as  being  too  com- 
municative. I  can  only  attribute  it,  however, 
to  the  honest  attachment  they  bear  to  their 
respective  households,  whose  well  being  they 
consider  as  their  own,  though  1  thought  Pierre 
ventured  to  question  me  at  times  in  a  some- 
what pointed  manner." 

"  1  cannot  but  believe  his  motive  was  pure," 
interposed  madame,  **  my  husband  placed 
confidence  in  him,  he  knows  all  my  hopes  and 
fears,  and  such  knowledge  must  tend  to  good 
or  evil  according  to  his  fidelity.  He  knows 
Etienne  well  and  bitterly  laments  his  un- 
manly persecution.  But  let  us  start  to  meet 
him,  for  my  anxiety  grows  upon  me." 

Ere  they  set  out,  Matilda  stepped  upon  the 
balcony  that  fronted  the  lake,  and  there 
lingered  for  a  moment  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  gorgeous  scenery  before  her. 

"  The  hand  that  could  transfer  this  magni- 
ficent picture  upon  canvas,  Charles,  would  al- 
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most  deserve  immortality.  How  such  a  sight 
elevates  the  heart!  we  feel  no  longer  of  the 
earth,  but  asif  in  communion  with  another  world. 
It  is  now  radiant  in  the  glowing  flood  of  sun- 
light, but  morn,  eve,  and  starry  night,  each  at 
its  own  sacred  hour,  must  present  it  in  new 
features,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  beautiful. 
Cannot  we  return  by  water?  how  vivid  are  its 
colours." 

**  You  shall  be  gratified,  fair  coz.,  but  now 
we  are  summoned  to  scenes  of  a  sterner 
character." 

*'  It  may  be  distressing  to  the  invalid, 
Charles,"  said  madame,  during  their  walk, 
"  if  we  all  appear  before  her." 

"  I  have  provided  for  that  emergency,"  re- 
plied Charles,  *'  while  yourself  and  my  coz. 
are  with  her,  Pierre  shall  act  as  my  cicerone 
through  this  r^omantic  town." 

They  proceeded  onwards  to  Baptiste^e  house. 
Suddenly— 

*'  I  have  guided  yon,"  exclaimed  madame, 
*'  by  a  wrong  turn,  but  this  dark,  narrow 
court  will,  I  know,  lead  us  to  the  right 
direction." 

As  they  threaded  it,  they  observed  two  n^en 
shrouded  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the  wall. 
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"  She  cannot  long  survive/ '  said  one  as  they 
passed.  Matilda,  who  was  nearest  to  the 
stranojers,  started  at  the  voice.  Was  it 
Pierre's?  She  mentioned  her  apprehension 
to  Charles,  but  ere  they  turned  round,  they 
were  gone.  She  mipjht  be  mistaken.  At  all 
events  the  solution  of  her  doubts  was  now  at 
an  end,  from  their  sudden  disappearance.  Be- 
fore they  reached  the  house  Pierre  overtook 
them,  and  reported  to  madame  that  the  invalid 
was  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  so  soon  seeing 
her,  but  was  seriously  unwell,  and,  he  feared, 
she  could  not  long  survive.  Matilda  Was 
struck  with  these  words  which  she  had  so 
lately  overheard,  but  the  coincidence  might  be 
only  accidental.  She  scanned,  tor  a  few 
moments,  Pierre's  countenance,  which  betrayed 
no  emotion,  and  then  slowly  followed  madame 
into  the  house.* 

They  entered  the  invalid's  chamber  and 
found  her  more  animated  and  cheerful  than 
they  expected.  When  they  had  conversed 
some  short  time — 

*'  Marie,"  she  said  to  an  attendant,  of  a  most 
forbidding  countenance,  "reach  me  my 
brother's  letter,  that  the  kind  lady  may  read 
it." 
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It  could  not  be  found. 

"  1  allowed  the  good  Pierre  to  see  it,  at  hi» 
own  request.  He  may  have  taken  it  away  by 
mistake,  for  indeed  he  was  so  occupied  in 
attending  to  my  comforts,  and  gave  me  this 
draught,  which,  he  said,  would  strengthen  me 
to  bear  the  interview." 

She  again  applied  to  the  contents  of  a  phiai 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  which 
evidently  exhilarated  her.  The  singularity  of 
Pierre's  claiming  a  sight  of  the  letter  and  its 
present  disappearance  were  not  lott  upon 
Matilda. 

*'  I  regret  indeed,"  said  madame,  "  that 
Baptiste  should  thus  suffer  for  his  unshaken 
attachment  to  me." 

"  Etienne,"  said  the  invalid,  *'  is  a  bad  man 
I  once  pitied  him  and  thought  he  had  been 
hardly  used,  for  I  never  could  suspect  him 
capable  of  such  inhumanity  against  the  liberty 
and  perhaps  the  life  of  my  innocent  brother. 
I  well  know  Baptiste's  firmnets.  No  personal 
fears  will  ever  induce  him  to  share  in  guilt. 
His  signature  to  that  forged  will  was  gained 
by  subterfuge — but  who  is  that  young  lady  ?" 
"  An    English    friend,"     replied    madame. 
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**  one  who  in  my  adversity  gave  me  home 
and  shelter  and  is  now  my  guest." 

"  Heaven  bless  her  for  it,  but  my  poor 
brother,  he  will  expect  me  at  Florence  and  I 
lie  helpless,  and  good  wishes  are  all  I  can 
give." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score,  my 
dear  friend.  I  will  spare  neither  trouble  or 
expense  on  his  behalf;  but  have  you  heard 
whether  Etienne  has  been  seen  in  Lausanne 
lately  ?" 

"  One  of  my  neighbours  positively  declared 
she  saw  him  even  yesterday,  and  stepped  in  to 
tell  me,  but  as  it  was  dusk  I  consider  her 
mistaken." 

At  this  moment  the  attendant  nurse,  who 
had  been  a  short  time  absent,  returned  into  the 
room  with  the  missing  letter  in  her  hand,  which 
she  handed  to  madame,  who  read  aloud  the 
contents. 

"  I  write  by  stealth,  though  these  few  lines 
may  never  reach  you.  Etienne  is  my  jailor, 
he  seduced  me  from  home  by  false  pretences 
to  Florence,  where  I  am  his  prisoner.  At  one 
time  he  strives  to  bribe  me  to  give  false 
evidence  about  the  forged  will,  at  another, 
threatens  me  with  his  vengeance.     He  seems 
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capable  of  any  extremity  to  cover  his  ends, 
and  my  firmness  maddens  hira.  Tell  the  kind 
lady  I  will  die  rather  than  prove  faithless  to 
her." 

"  He  must  not  die,"  said  madame,  much 
affected.  '^Your  brother  will  return  and  bless 
you  with  his  presence  again.  Trust  to  me,  and 
be  at  peace." 

The  invalid  suddenly  sank  back  on  her  pil- 
low. The  visitors,  in  alarm,  hastened  to  assist 
her. 

'^Has  she  no  physician?" 
"None,"  replied  the  officious  attendant. 
"  It  is  one  of  her  old  fits  which  will  carry  her 
off  at  last ;  but  she  is  exhausted  with  the  excite- 
ment of  this  long  visit,  which  must  be  ended." 
"  Pierre,"  cried  madame,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  ''you  are  returned  in  time.  My  poor 
friend  will  die — go  for  medical  relief." 

'*  She  will  soon  recover,"  said  Pierre,  calmly  ; 
"  she  is  often  in  this  way." 

"You  deceive  yourself;  she  stirs  not,  her 
eyes  are  now  fixed  as  in  death." 

"  Yes ;  all  is  over,"  said  the  attendant,  who 
during  the  alarm  this  announcement  caused, 
suddenly  quitted  the  room  unnoticed. 

Madame  felt  herself  placed  in  a  situation  of 
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awful  responsibility.  She  knew  that  Baptiste 
had  no  relative  in  Lausanne  on  whom  the  many- 
duties  consequent  on  this  sad  event  might 
devolve,  and  on  herself  alone  they  seemed  to 
rest,  nor  would  she  shrink  from  them.  She 
was  relieved  by  the  return  of  Marie,  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  venerable  looking  man,  with 
white  locks  and  a  countenance  so  placid  and 
benign  that  there  was  no  mistaking  his  holy 
profession. 

"Peace  be  unto  this  house!"  and  peace,  at 
his  bidding,  seemed  to  descend  upon  it. 

Matilda  felt  equal  relief  at  his  presence, 
though  she  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
Pierre  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  his  coming, 
from  the  angry  glances  he  cast  on  the  attendant 
and  whose  heart  seemed  cast  in  a  kinder  mould 
than  her  repulsive  features  warranted. 

The  pastor  was  soon  in  earnest  conversation 
with  madame,  and  all  his  words  were  winged 
with  comfort.  He  had  long  known,  he  said, 
the  deceased,  and  enjoyed  her  full  confidence. 
Since  her  brother's  sudden  disappearance,  she 
had  drooped  daily  ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
her  death  at  last  was  so  sudden  that  he  could 
scarce  believe  the  statement  of  the  nurse. 
**  She  has,  however,  fortified  me  with  docu- 
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ments  to  act  on  behalf  of  her  brother,  In  case 
of  her  own  decease,  and  I  am  thankful  that  I 
can  step  forward  armed  with  authority  to  fulfil 
every  necessary  duty  at  this  melancholy  crisis. 
Your  kind  offer  of  assistance,  therefore,  my 
dear  lady,  will  be  unnecessary,  as,  owing  to 
Baptiste's  absence,  it  will  be  prudent  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  a  notary.  1  know  your  kind  feeling 
towards  the  deceased,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
every  proper  duty  being  paid  to  her  remains. 
The  nurse  I  know  well ;  and  she  will  aid  me  in 
the  task.  Keturn  home  then,  lady,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me." 

How  soothing  was  all  this  !  She  felt  thank- 
ful to  the  attendant  for  the  prompt  and  decisive 
step  she  had  taken. 

While   the   pastor   was   speaking,    Matilda, 

seated  by  madame's  side,  looked  upon  his  face, 

■  and  the  tranquillity  beaming  there  was,  for  the 

moment,  reflected  back  on  her  own  heart.     He 

was  evidently  gratified  wdth  her  attention. 

"  And  you,  young  lady — these  scenes  must 
be  strange  to  you ;  but  it  is  sometimes  better 
to  go  to  the  house  of  mcurning  than  the  house 
oi  feasting.  You  cannot  yet  know  the  reality 
of  sorrow,  and  when  it  shall  come — for  though 
it   tarry   it  shall   surely  come — held   fust   thy 
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integrity,  for  whoso  endureth  to  the  end,  shall 
be  saved." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  this  affecting 
address,  and  the  sight  increased  the  interest 
the  pastor  already  felt  in  her  favour;  but  he 
was  now  appealed  to  by  the  nurse. 

"  After  the  interment,"  he  said,  again  ad- 
dressing madame,  *'  I  will  wait  upon  you  at 
Geneva.  We  can  then,  at  leisure,  consult 
about  Baptiste,  and  indeed,  apart  from  this, 
I  should  regret  was  I  not  to  renew  my  inter- 
course with  you  both  once  more." 

Madame  parted  not  without  bestowing  a  re- 
muneration upon  the  nurse  in  whose  favour  the 
pastor  had  spoken  so  warmly. 

"  Should  you  ever  need  a  friend,  Marie,  re- 
member me." 

When  they  quitted  the  house,  they  found 
Charles  waiting  without,  and  they  returned  to 
the  hotel  together. 

They  had  now  food  for  converse  of  almost 
overwhelming  interest.  The  scene  they  had 
just  witnessed  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly 
that  it  seemed  some  bewildering  dream,  for 
besides  its  own  awfulness,  it  gave  rise  to  sur- 
mises of  a  painful  character.  Yes,  scarce  had 
the   friends  met  in    Switzerland,  in   order  to 
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unite  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysterious 
web  that  involved  their  future  destinies,  ere 
their  energies  were  called  into  action. 

"Can  the  rumour  be  indeed  true,"  said 
Matilda,  "  that  he,  the  destroyer  of  our  peace — 
this  Etienne— was  seen,  only  yesterday,  in 
Lausanne  ?" 

"On  what  ground,"  said  Charles,  surprised 
at  her  energy,  "  do  you  rest  your  supposi- 
tion ?" 

"  The  poor  deceased  stated  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  neighbour ;  but  she  herself  could  hardly 
credit  it." 

**  All  this,"  replied  Charles,  "  may  have  some 
reference  to  the  startling  remark  you  over- 
heard in  that  gloomy  court.  One  of  the  stran- 
gers you  suspected  was  Pierre,  and  he  might 
be  in  secret  converse  with  Etienne  him- 
self." 

'*  My  dear  children,"  said  madame,  "  we  must 
indeed  be  vigilant ;  but  let  us  not  wantonly 
increase  our  uneasiness  by  giving  way  to  sus- 
picion without  sufficient  warrant.  It  would  be 
uncharatible  to  lose  sight  of  years  of  faithful 
service,  owing  to  some  apparently  untoward 
circumstance  which  may  be  easily   explained. 
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Should  a  crisis  arrive  when  it  would  be  folly 
to  doubt,  be  assured  I  will  do  my  duty." 

When  they  reached  the  hotel,  Pierre  was  not 
returned.  It  was  a  painful  subject  to  madame, 
that  the  intetrrity  of  her  long-tried  servant 
should  be  called  in  question.  As  for  herself, 
her  own  good  opinion  remained  unshaken,  and 
the  very  idea  of  the  possibility  of  his  proving 
unfaithful  seemed  so  new  and  so  strange  that  she 
at  once  discarded  it.  Her  young  companions  fully 
understood  and  respected  her  feelings,  and  united 
in  thinking  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  any 
farther  discussion  of  the  subject  in  her  pre- 
sence, except  some  alarming  circumstance 
should  arise,  when  silence  might  be  imprudent, 
and  in  the  mean  tiuie  to  be  themselves  vigilant 
in  the  notice  of  passing  events. 

When  Pierre  made  hia  appearance,  his  mis- 
tress questioned  him  about  the  rumour  of 
Etienne's  presence  in  Lausanne.  He  said  he 
had  heard  the  report  from  the  nurse,  and  lost 
no  time  in  seeking  out  the  neighbour  who  had 
first  mentioned  it  to  the  deceased. 

She  had  now  discovered  her  error — indeed, 
the  circumstance  was  too  unlikely  to  be  true. 
Matilda  was  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  but 
she  could  not  divest  herself  of  some  lingering 
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doubts  which,  however,  as  yet  rested  on  no  cer- 
tain foundation. 

**  And  what  passed,"  she  asked  Charles,  when 
they  were  alone  together,  *'  during  your  ramble 
with  Pierre?" 

"  It  seemed  as  if  he  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  seek  information  about  us,  by 
repeating  questions  even  upon  delicate  subjects  ; 
but  I  was  not  off  my  guard  and  kept  him  in 
play,  in  hopes  of  gleaning  some  important 
knowledge  in  return.  He  was  evidently  dis- 
concerted by  my  guarded  replies,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  suspected  some  concealed  motive.  Once 
he  honoured  you  with  his  notice.  He  is  apparently 
acquainted,  coz.,  with  the  leading  particulars 
of  J  our  eventful  story,  no  doubt  through  Wilson's 
medium.  It  must  stagger  this  bold  man,  this  sus- 
pected murderer,  when  he  learns  that  the  crimes 
he  has  perpetrated  in  England,  are  not  wholly 
buried  with  his  victim  in  the  grave,  but  even 
now  are  tracking  him  at  his  heels,  and  this 
intelligence  may  only  have  reached  him  to-day, 
if,  as  we  suspect,  he  was  the  stranger  with 
whom  Pierre  was  conversing  in  that  secret 
passage.  It  may  make  him  desperate,  and  as 
he  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  crime,  he  may 
dog  our  steps  when  least  suspected." 
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"  I  am  sure,  Charles,  you  would  not  be  au 
unnecessary  alarmist,  and  however  painful  your 
observations,  I  admit  their  force,  but  you  said, 
I  was  the  subject  of  Pierre's  remarks." 

*'  '  Who  could  look  at  Miss  Godfrey,  sir, 
without  sincere  compassion  that  one  so  young 
and  beautiful  should  be  thus  tormented  ?  Such 
trials  would  break  a  constitution  of  brass. 
Don't  you  believe,  sir,  they  must  crush  her  to 
the  grave,  and  that  soon  ?' 

*'*No,  Pierre,  I  do  not.  Her  mind  is  too 
strong,  and  her  trust  in  Heaven,  too  rooted  to 
yield  to  despair.  She  will  yet  triumph,  and 
woe  to  the  wretch  that  has  reduced  her  to  this 
crisis." 

*'  *  Where  is  he  to  be  found,  sir  ?' 

"You  are  as  able  as  myself,  Pierre,  to  an- 
swer your  own  question." 

"  There  was  a  short  pause  which  he  ended 
by  saying, 

"  *  Even  this  fortitude  must  be  worn  out  by 
constant  suspense.' 

"  Why,  Pierre,  you  have  the  timidity  of  a 
child.     You  are  but  half  a  man." 

"*My  worst  foes,"  he  cried,  with  sudden 
energy,  '  never  accused  me  of  want  of 
spirit.' 

*'  Be  it  so,  Pierre,  but  your  language  led  to 
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a  different  conclusion.  Miss  Godfrey  wants 
no  man's  pity.  She  has  friends,  nor  I  the 
least,  who  will  never  rest  till  the  cause  of  her 
anxiety  is  removed,  and  let  those  beware  who 
have  injured  her,  or  mean  to  do  so.'^ 

"  *  Would  that  I  had  such  a  master,  but  it 
is  too  late,'  he  said,  in  so  humbled  a  tone  that 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  remark.  We 
were  now  enterinn:  the  cathedral  on  our  tour  of 
inspection  when  a  little  girl  hastily  accosted 
him,  and  he  told  me  to  amuse  myself  for  a  short 
time  till  his  return.  I  was  soon  absorbed  in  ad- 
miration of  the  interior  of  this  striking  edi- 
fice once  so  celebrated,  in  the  blind  age  of 
superstition  for  its  almost  countless  relics,  and 
the  immense  treasures  lavished  upon  it  by  its 
slavish  worshipers,  but  now  purged  of  all 
its  wretched  mummeries,  and  devoted  in  all  its 
majestic  simplicity  to  the  service  of  the  one 
true  God.  I  was  sauntering  on  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  front  of  the  building,  admiring  the 
surrounding  scener}-,  when  Pierre  joined  me, 
but  in  so  thoughtful  a  mood  that  except  a 
solitary  and  short  reply  to  my  observations,  I 
could  extort  nothing  from  him.  I  could  catch 
no  clue  to  his  altered  demeanour,  and  shortly 
returned  to  look  for  you." 
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"  I  Avould  not  be  unjust,  Charles,  to  Pierre, 
but  there  seems  something  mysterious  in  his 
conduct,  hardly  reconcileable  with  a  straitfor- 
ward  disposition.  From  one  of  his  remarks, 
we  might  suppose  there  was  a  struggle  within 
him,  as  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  tyranny  of  some  oppressive  feeling 
against  which  his  better  nature  rebelled.  If  I 
am  right  in  my  conjecture,  I  trust  the  issue 
will  be  productive  of  happiness." 

"  I  heartily  join  in  your  charitable  wish," 
said  Charles,  '*but*it  is  now  time  to  continue 
our  proposed  excurc?ion  to  Vevay,  whence  we 
shall  return  on  the  morrow  by  steam  to  Geneva. 
It  is  not  policy  that  Pierre,  should  remain  in 
Lausanne,  oae  moment  longer  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  order  to  draw  him  from 
farther  dangerous  intercourse  with  any  sus- 
})ected  party  who  may  be  lurking  about.  Its 
sudden  announcement  may  produce  some  evi- 
dent effect  upon  him,  if  all  is  not  right." 

During  this  colloquy,  they  had  been  leaning 
over  the  balcony,  and  deeply  interesting  as 
its  subject  was,  there  were  some  pauses  when 
they  were  again  lost  in  silent  and  breathless  ad- 
ration  of  the  glowing  picture  at  their  feet. 
*'  Surely  it  must  be  without  parallel  in  this 
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world,"  said  Matilda,  as  she  turned  from  it. 
"  The  painter,  the  poet,  in  all  their  most  glorious 
imaginings  must  fail  in  doing  it  justice.  The 
exquisite  pleasure,  Charles,  it  affords  is  even 
painful." 

"From  what  I  hear,  fair  coz,  your  feelings 
will  not  be  allowed  to  slumber  as  we  continue 
our  route,  but  the  voice  of  our  kind  hostess 
now  summons  us." 

When  Charles  gave  instructions  to  Pierre, 
to  prepare  for  immediate  departure,  he  was  evi- 
dently disconcerted. 

"  So  soon,  Mr.  Merton.  There  are  many 
objects  of  interest  here,  which  I  concluded  you 
would  wish  to  see." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Pierre.  The  arrange- 
ments of  your  mistress  must  be  attended  to, 
and  my  own  gratification  deferred  to  another 
visit." 

It  seemed  he  gave  the  required  order,  but 
when  the  carriage  was  announced,  Pierre  was 
not  in  attendance.  Charles  did  not  notice  his 
absence  to  madame,  and  lingered  a  few  minutes 
in  his  preparations  when  Pierre  appeared,  as  if 
heated  with  running.  He  officiously  employed 
himself  in  his  duties,  without  exchanging  a 
word  with  Charles,  and  the  carriage  at  length 
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xlrove  off.  Though  this  incident  was  appa- 
rently triflinor,  it  was  fraught  with  important 
meaning  to  Charles,  who  could  not  help  regret- 
ting to  receive  this  farther  confirmation  of  his 
fears,  in  which  Matilda's  Jooks  betrayed  that 
she  shared. 

*'  Let  us  awhile,  fair  coz.,  lose,  as  far  as  we 
can,  all  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  give  up 
ourselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  novelties 
that  await  us." 

Matilda  well  understood  him,  and  joyfully 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  who  could  suspect 
from  her  radiant  countenance,  that  the  world's 
dread  realities  poisoned  her  youthful  dreams  of 
happiness,  and  called  upon  her,  in  this  early 
period  of  her  existence,  for  the  exertion  of 
fortitude  and  self-denial  which  might  well  bow 
the  gentle  sufferer  to  the  grave. 

**  Your  advice,  Charles,  I  cordially  approve 
of,"  said  madam e,  ''woe  to  that  poor  heart, 
that  is  ever  brooding  over  its  own  sorrows,  and 
like  Rachel,  refuses  to  be  comforted.  The 
hand  that  made  this  beautiful  world,  formed  us 
with  powers  and  capacities  for  the  temperate 
enjoyment  of  its  bounties,  and  we  best  shew 
our  thankfulness  by  thus  appreciating  them."' 

The   road  still  skirted  the   lake,  and  they 
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moved  slowly  along,  frequently  pausing  as 
madarae,  pleased  witn  the  admiration  excited 
by  the  magnificent  scenery  of  her  native  land, 
pointed  out  its  striking  and  ever  varying 
features,  now  wearing  in  the  distance  an  as- 
pect of  imposing  sublimity.  But  the  lake  was 
the  attractive  centre  of  the  whole,  cradled  and 
smiling  like  a  slumbering  child,  guarded  by  giant 
eteeps  of  terrific  wildness  ;  and  its  lovely  mirror 
brilliant  with  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  tint 
and  colour,  changing  with  the  changing  hour. 
Evening  now  slowly  advanced,  flinging  its  own 
delicious  calm  over  earth  and  air,  which  the 
distant  voices  of  the  peasants,  among  the  vines 
and  orchards  that  crowned  the  slopes,  tended 
not  to  dissipate. 

**  How  this  tranquil  hour,''  said  Madame, 
"  adds  to  the  enchantment  of  this  glorious 
scene  !  Though  all  its  features  are  familiar  to 
me,  I  feel  for  the  moment  its  sweet  repose 
reflected  on  my  heart,  as  in  days  long  past 
when  I  was  a  stranger  to  regret.  The 
Atheist  might  gaze  here  and  turn  away  with 
repentant  and  better  thoughts.  Yes,  the  books 
of  Nature  and  revelation  mutually  illustrate 
each  other,  for  they  are  both  written  by  the 
finger  of  the  one  true  God." 
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^*  And  yet  Voltaire,"  replied  Matilda, 
**  lived  among  these  wondrous  works,  these  re- 
sistless evidences  of  Almighty  power,  and  still 
he  doubted/' 

It  now  chanced,  as  they  descended  a  steep 
part  of  the  road,  that  one  of  the  horses  fell, 
and  as  some  derangement  was  the  consequence, 
they  entered  a  picturesque  cottage,  not  far 
distant,  till  matters  were  set  right.  Madame 
was  acquainted  with  the  residents — a  widower 
and  his  two  daughters.  The  cottage  stood 
detached  in  a  small  but  beautiful  flower  garden, 
its  porch  fancifully  decorated  with  climbing 
plants,  and  the  whole  proved  the  taste  of  the 
gentle  inmates.  On  entering  the  cottage,  a 
fair  girl  was  seated  there  alone,  but  apparently 
in  deep  grief,  as  her  head  was  bowed  upon  her 
hands  and  she  seemed  unconscious  of  their 
presence.  She  was  dressed  as  if  for  some 
holiday  festival,  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
her  canton,  which  added  to  the  interest  her 
mournful  attitude  excited. 

*'  Marguerite,"  said  madame,  **  why  do  I 
see  you  thus?  Your  gay  apparel  ill  agreea 
with  that  wretched  look.^' 

Stifled  sobs  were  her  only  reply. 

'*  Where  is  your  sister  Blanche  ?  well  do  I 
L  3 
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remember  her  merry  laugh  when  I    was  last 
here." 

An  inner  door  opened  and  Blanche  appeared, 
but  madarae  scarcely  recognized  the  altered 
being,  and  her  heart  yearned  to  see  the  sudden 
change  that  spoke  of  blighted  hopes  in  the 
very  spring  time  of  life. 

"  What  has  happened,  Blanche  ?  it  is  pain- 
ful to  see  you  both  so  evidently  distressed." 

**  It  ought  not  to  be,  good  lady,  at  a  time 
like  this.  My  sister  welcomes  all  her  old 
companions  to  a  parting  feast  this  evening,  for 
to-morrow  is  her  wedding-day." 

This  announcement  caused  surprise. 

"  And  all  tears  and  sorrow,  Blanche,  they 
are  strange  accompaniments  to  a  wedding.  But 
who  is  the  fortunate  youth  ? 

*'  Basil,"  said  Blanche,  while  a  deep  blush 
suffused  her  face. 

*' Basil!"  cried  madame,  "why  he  is  the 
handsomest  youth  in  the  canton,  and  univer- 
sally beloved." 

There  was  evidently  a  mystery  in  all  she  saw 
and  heard,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  gentle 
beings  before  her,  she  felt  anxious  to  solve. 
Blanche  seated  herself  by  her  sister,  took  hold  of 
her  hand,  yet  no  word  of  consolation  passed  her 
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lips.  Their  tears  flowed  together  and  all  seemed 
hopeless  sorrow.  Matilda's  sympathy  was 
excited  to  a  painful  degree.  They  had  no 
mother  before  whom  they  could  bare  the  in- 
most heart  and  on  whose  unshaken  love  they 
might  lean  for  consolation  and  advice.  The 
coldness  of  their  father  repelled  their  confi- 
dence. They  loved  him  for  their  mother's 
sake,  but  his  sternness  chilled  their  affections 
and  they  shrank  terrified  at  his  presence.  Sud- 
denly he  appeared. 

**  What,  girls,  this  crying  work  still,  and 
our  kind  friend  here  !  I  hope  she  is  come  to 
honour  your  evening  fete,  Marguerite." 

His  daughters  sprang  to  their  feet,  and 
Marguerite,  with  a  mournful  smile  but  evident 
constraint,  addressed  the  same  hope  to  her 
visitors. 

'*  I  should  first  wish  to  converse  with  your 
father  in  private,"  said  madame,  and  they  re- 
tired to  an  inner  room  together,  leaving 
Matilda  with  the  two  sisters.  Women  have  a 
peculiar  tact  and  readiness  in  reading  each 
others  thoughts  and  feelings,  particularly  where 
the  heart  is  concerned.  A  word,  a  look,  a 
sigh,  a  blush,  are  eloquent  interpreters,  even 
when  the  tongue  is  silent,  nay  often  unequivo- 
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cally  prove  what  the  tongue  would  fain  deny, 
Matilda  had  silently  observed  all  that  passed 
and  fancied  slie  had  discovered  a  clue  to  the 
singular  scene  she  had  witnessed,  but  waited 
farther  confirmation. 

*' Would  that  1  could  remove  your  cause  of 
sorrow,  whatever  it  may  be,"  she  said,  taking 
Marguerite  by  the  hand»  "  I  interfere  not 
from  idle  motives  but  from  a  sincere  wish  to 
serve  you.  I  am  young,  like  yourself,  and 
know  from  experience  there  are  some  trials 
hard  to  bear." 

Marguerite  gazed  earnestly  at  the  speaker, 
and  urged  by  a  sudden  impulse,  flung  her  arms 
round  Matilda's  neck  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  You  wish  me  well,"  at  length  she  said, 
**  and  I  believe  you,  but  you  cannot  help  me, 
I  must  obey  my  father." 

"  Then  you  love  not  Basil,  my  poor  girl." 

"  As  a  brother  only." 

At  this  confession  Matilda  turned  to  look 
at  Blanche.  Every  feature  betrayed  her  in- 
ward agitation,  but  she  spoke  not,  and  Ma- 
tilda's suspicions  gained  strength. 

"  Does  your  father,  Marguerite,  compel  you 
to  marry  one  you  love  not  ?" 

'*  Yes,  yes,  dear  lady,  both  our  fathers  have 
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fixed  it.  They  doom  us  both  to  misery  for 
ever,  for  Basil's  affections  are  fixed  else- 
where." 

A  gentle  scream  escaped  Blanche  and  she 
sank  faintinoj  against  the  wall. 

"  Blanche,"  said  Matilda,  as  she  supported 
her,  "  you  love  Basil  and  your  sister  knew  it 
not." 

Words  cannot  paint  the  amazement  of  Mar- 
guerite at  this  discovery.  She  seemed  to  fling 
off  the  load  that  oppressed  her,  and  her  looks 
radiant  with  delight,  she  threw  herself  into 
her  sister's  arms. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  the  secret  is  out.  It  is  you  that 
Basil  loves,  and  I  too  shall  yet  love  him  as  a 
brother." 

To  Matilda  this  little  history  seemed  a  ro- 
mance, but  she  felt  there  was  yet  much  to  be 
done  to  bring  the  blessed  work  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  Marguerite's  affections  had  been 
engaged  to  a  young  man  by  name  Haller,  a 
watch  maker  at  Geneva,  now  absent  in  Eng- 
land on  a  visit  connected  with  his  trade,  and 
while  she  was  pouring  forth  her  innocent 
heart  on  this  interesting  subject,  Madame 
returned  into  the  room,  but  alone.  When  she 
was  made  acquainted   with  this  singular  dis- 
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covery,  this  unraveling  of  the  Gordian  knot, 
her  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  her  delight. 

"  This  harmonizes  well,"  she  said,  **  with 
what  has  passed  between  the  father  and  my- 
self. This  marriage,  it  seems,  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  both  the  fathers  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  without  consulting  the  parties  more 
immediately  interested,  and  the  transfer  of 
Basil's  affections  to  Blanche,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  will  meet  with  no  objection  on  their 
part,  as  the  families  will  still  be  united." 

And  so  it  proved.  Madame' s  active  inter- 
ference did  not  sleep  till  a  general  and  satis- 
factory explanation  took  place.  Basil  was  sent 
for,  and  the  poor  lad  could  scarce  believe  the 
unexpected  change.  He  looked  at  Blanche, 
and  could  doubt  no  longer. 

'*  Take  her,  Basil,''  said  the  softened  father; 
**  and  we  must  endeavour  to  make  some  amends 
to  Marguerite  for  your  rejection  of  her,  when 
a  certain  youth  returns  from  England." 

One  cause  of  regret,  however,  still  remained 
with  the  happy,  emancipated  girls,  in  parting 
with  their  visitors,  particularly  with  Matilda, 
to  whose  ready  sympathy  and  ingenious  tact 
they  mainly  attributed  their  rescue  from  hope- 
less  sorrow.     They  clung  to  her   as  if  their 
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attachoient  had  been  cemented  by  years  instead 
of  being  the  casual  growth  of  one  short  hour. 
The  events,  however,  that  were  crowded  into 
that  short  space,  were  to  be  estimated  by  the 
blessed  fruit  resulting  from  them,  and  their 
gratitude  was  measured  accordingly. 

Charles,  who  had  been  assisting  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  accident,  now  entered 
the  cottage  and  was  welcomed  with  smiles  as 
the  relative  of  one  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
indebted.  His  surprise  was  great  at  the  scene 
that  presented  itself.  The  lovely  sisters,  their 
holiday  costume,  their  expressions  of  sincere 
regret  at  parting  with  Matilda,  one  scarcely 
known,  their  joy  in  the  extorted  promise  that 
she  would,  if  madame  so  arranged  it,  be  present 
at  the  marriage-fete,  and  witness  the  comple- 
tion of  her  own  blessed  work — what  could  it  all 
mean?  Matilda  enjoyed  his  astonishment,  and 
promised  him,  ere  long,  a  solution  of  the 
enigma. 

The  parting  was  over,  and  they  proceeded  on 
their  route. 

"  Who  can  regret  the  accident,"  said  Charles, 
after  listening  to  Matilda's  interesting  narra- 
tive, "  which  has  been  so  productive  of  real 
happiness  ?  To-morrow  might  have  proved  too 
L  5 
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late.  One  little  hour  has  sufficed  for  a  work  of 
mercy  that  makes  so  many  desponding  hearts 
to  leap  for  joy,  and  may  shame  those  that  linger 
in  inactive  indolence  throucijh  a  long  life.  Whv, 
ladies,  if  you  proceed  in  this  active  career  of 
bene  violence,  you  will  add  a  glorious  page  to 
the  history  of  the  Canton,  and  rival  Madame 
de  Stael  herself  in  celebrity.  One  good  deed 
is  worth  a  host  of  fine  writing." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Charles," 
said  Matilda.  "  It  may  be  difficult  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  literary  excellence,  but  it  is  open  ta 
all  to  acquire  the  pleasure  resulting  from  an 
an  act  of  kindness.  The  world  seems  wilfully 
to  forget  this  gratifying  truth,  else  earth  would 
be  more  like  Heaven  than  it  is." 

"  Your  remark,  my  love,  is  worthy  of  you," 
observed  madame.  *'  Benevolence  does  not 
altogether  consist  in  gigantic  efforts  to  do  good. 
The  well-being  of  society  is  promoted  by  the 
silent  interchange  of  those  nameletfs  little 
offices  of  kindness  each  moment  occurring,  and 
in  themselves  trifling,  but  in  the  aggregate 
productive  of  wide-spreading  happiness.  It  is 
the  rill  that  fertilizes  the  meadow — the  torrent 
brings  destruction  with  it.  But  we  are  now 
approaching  Vevay." 
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"  How  soft  and  warm  the  evening  steak  on," 
said  Matilda ;  "  and  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the 
west,  a  shadowy  veil  creeps  over  yon  quiet 
lake,  which  gradually  loses  its  fairy  tint,  as  if 
it  was  folding  itself  for  its  nightly  rest.  But 
look,  Charles,  at  those  mighty  precipices  in  the 
distance,  beyond  the  opposite  shore ;  while  all 
is  melting  into  shade  beneath,  what  a  warm 
blush  yet  lingers  on  their  lofty  peaks.  They 
stand  like  a  guardian  beacon  glittering  on  high 
to  warn  intrusive  foot  from  disturbing  the  re- 
pose of  the  gem  beneath." 

"  Spoken  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry, 
fair  coz. ;  but  not  more  than  the  subject  war- 
rants." 

"  I  have  formerly  heard  you,  Charles,  expa- 
tiate upon  the  scenery  of  our  English  lakea ; 
but  were  you  to  attempt  the  description  of  this, 
how  would  you  begin  ?" 

"  Bravo !"  said  Charles,  laughing  ;  "  I  admire 
your  enthusiasm.  Why,  if  there  was  only  a 
Herbert's  Isle  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  as  in 
my  own  loved  Derwent,  methinks  it  would 
stand  a  chance  of  being  tenanted  by  a  fair 
relative  of  mine,  who  might  there  do  the 
honours  to  all  wandering  tourists.*' 

*'  If  I  did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  die  of  a 
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surfeit,  should  my  '  appetite  grow  by  what  it 
fed  on.'  But  raillery  apart,  Charles,  don't  you 
think  it  would  have  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  lake  if  it  had  been  dotted  with  a  few 
islands  r" 

"  Was  1  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  I  must 
qualify  it  by  saying  that  what  it  might  gain 
in  the  soft  and  picturesque,  it  would  lose  in 
sublimity.  It  is  now  one  noble,  unbroken  ex- 
panse, a  mighty  mirror  without  flaw  on  its 
lonely  surface,  rejoicing  in  its  majestic  loveli- 
ness, and  in  reason's  ear,  utttring  forth  a 
glorious  voice,  ^I  came  thus  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  man  cannot  mend  me."' 

**  There  is  a  freshness  in  your  remarks, 
Charles,"  said  madame,  "  that  is  quite  delight- 
ful. The  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  which 
we  are  now  approaching  is  more  attractive  in 
its  scenery,  and  consequently  Yevay  is  a  place 
of  great  resort.  Its  environs  also  are  cele- 
brated by  association  ^^  ith  names  which  are  as 
familiar  with  courists  as  *  household  words ' 
— among  the  rest,  your  countryman,  Byron, 
whose  claim  to  admiration  it  was  almost  heresy 
to  doubt,  when  I  was  in  England,  and  I  sup- 
pose, Charles,  you  naturally  join  in  the  cry?" 

**  Why,    I   would    not  willingly   be    classed 
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among  the  heretics.  Who  can  deny  him  talent, 
taste,  and  feeling  ?  If  the  sentiments  which 
he  has  so  sweetly  embodied  in  poetry,  were 
the  natural  transcript  of  his  own  mind,  he 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  every  dis- 
position to  shed  a  halo  over  domestic  life,  but 
chased  from  thence  by  the  waywardness  of  his 
fate,  he  chose  the  world  for  his  home,  and  be- 
came an  outcast  and  wanderer.  He  had  re- 
sources within  himself  which,  when  drawn 
upon,  were  fitted  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  most 
noble  subject.  How  frequently  did  he  pervert 
those  talents,  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  the 
degraded  portion  of  his  readers?  I  rather 
suspect  the  equivocal  notoriety  he  acquired 
during  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva,  would  not  be  redeemed  by  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Castle  of  Chillon  for  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  striking  poems.  How  much  sweeter 
is  the  draught,  when  the  fountain  itself  is  pure. 
Well  is  his  wayward  disposition  depicted  by 
the  old  Roman  satirist : 

"  *  Video  meliora  probogue, 
Deteriora  sequor.' 

"  I   shall   make  no   apology   for    quoting  the 
original,  after  what  has  passed." 
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''Indeed,  it  is  a  frightful  picture,  Charles, 
that  one  so  gifted  should  thus  fall  '  from  his 
high  estate  ;'  but  our  lake  has  gained  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  the  influx  of  misdirected 
talent  settling  on  its  shores,  and  though  the 
eternal  hills  change  not,  the  stern  simplicity  of 
the  natives  has  undergone  a  change  in  my 
recollection.  The  swarms  of  strangers,  both 
as  residents  and  periodical  visitors,  that  honour 
us  with  their  presence,  have  naturally  broken 
in  upon  our  primitive  modes  and  customs,  and 
ingrafted  others  of  more  dubious  tendency,  in- 
troducing artificial  wants  and  a  general  change 
in  the  sober  habits  of  the  people.  In  all  the 
public  promenades,  which  were  once  so  in- 
teresting to  the  casual  stranger  by  the  variety 
of  picturesque  costume,  each  demoting  its  p  ir« 
ticular  canton,  this  innovation  is  peculiarly 
striking.  French  fashions  are  now  becoming 
prevalent  among  all  ranks.  Love  of  change,  it  is 
said,  is  natural  to  us  all ;  but  female  vanity  you 
know,  Charles,  is  a  powerful  engine,  and  sooner 
or  later  bears  down  all  opposition.  "  But  what 
is  Charles  about,  my  love  ?"  continued  madame, 
after  a  pause. 

Charles  had  more  than  once  observed  Pierre 
in  communication  with  a  stranger.     At  first  he 
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person  seemed  to  be  lurking  about,  whenever 
they  paused  to  note  some  particular  feature  of 
the  scenery,  his  vigilance  was  roused.  As  they 
rested  a  few  minutes,  ere  they  descended  the 
hill  into  Yevay,  the  same  figure  peered  over  a 
wall,  and  with  a  parting  word  to  Pierre,  dis- 
appeared from  sight.  Charles  sprang  from  the 
carriage;  but  the  stranger  was  lost  in  the 
dusk. 

"  Who  is  your  friend,  Pierre  ?" 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  sir?" 

**  That  acquaintance  of  yours,  who  has  been 
so  long  on  our  track,  and  just  now  parted 
with  you  over  the  wall  of  that  vineyard." 

"  No  friend  of  mine,  sir,"  said  Pierre ; 
"merely  a  travelling  peasant,  that  chanced  to 
be  going  the  same  way.  I  should  scarce  know 
him  again." 

"  But  I  should,"  replied  Charles,  with 
energy.  "  He  seemed  some  disbanded  soldier 
with  a  large  scar  on  his  cheek  ;  and  yet  you 
call  him  peasant.' 

Pierre  ventured  no  reply,  and  as  if  anxious 
to  evade  farther  question,  quietly  resumed  his 
seat  behind,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  reached 
Yevay, 
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Charles's  suspicions  of  Pierre  were  in  no 
wise  lessened  by  the  late  incident,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  confined,  for  the  present,  to 
Matilda.  He  could  not,  however,  avoid  think- 
ing that  he  was  an  unwilling  actor  in  some 
plot,  against  which  his  better  thoughts  re- 
volted, for  an  uneasy  shade  would  pass  over 
his  countenance  as  he  met  Charles's  look,  who 
saw  his  power  over  him,  and  resolved  on  every 
opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in  the  hope 
of  driving  him  to  some  strait  which  might 
extort  confession. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  into  the  grand  square 
in  which  the  hotel  was  situated,  Matilda  was 
struck  with  the  singular  beauty  and  animation 
of  the  scene  that  presented  itself.  Groups  of 
well-dreesed  persons  were  sauntering  about,  as 
if  revelling  in  the  balmy  breezes  of  early  night. 
The  cheerful  voice,  the  merry  laugh,  rose  on 
every  side,  and  over  the  deep  blue  waters  of 
the  lake  that  washed  tlie  open  extremity  of 
the  square,  and  on  wliicb  the  moonbeams 
poured  a  trembling  lustre,  floated  the  mellow 
notes  of  the  horn,  as  a  pleasure  boat,  with  its 
gay  party,  was  approaching  the  shore. 

*'  I  am  not  ashamed,  my  love,"  said  Madame, 
when,  at  length,  they  were  seated  at  the  well- 
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covered  tea-table,  *'  to  own  myself  somewhat 
fatigued  with  the  excitement  of  the  day.  The 
slumbers  of  the  two  sisters  will  be  sweeter  to- 
night for  the  unexpected  relief  we  afforded 
them,  nor  will  ours,  my  love,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  less  sound.  I  feel  disposed  to  retire 
early  ;  and  you  must  arrange,  Charles,  for  to- 
morrow's excursion  to  Villeneuve  by  land,  and 
thence  by  steam  on  our  return  to  Geneva." 

«  And  I,"  said  Matilda,  "  if  Charles  will  be 
my  escort,  am  strongly  inclined  for  a  moon- 
light ramble  by  my  beloved  lake,  before  I  seek 
my  pillow." 

The  sounds  of  mirth  were  dying  away,  as 
they  commenced  their  solitary  stroll  along  one 
of  the  shady  walks  that  skirted  the  water. 

"  Night  has  its  glories,  Charles,"  said  Ma- 
tilda, as  she  gazed  on  the  calm;  majestic  scene 
around.  "  Can  imagination  equal  this  ?  I  feel 
it  almost  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  this  sacred 
enjoyment,  this  admission,  as  it  were,  into  the 
mighty  temple  of  nature,  reared  by  the  hand 
of  God  himself.  Yes,  at  this  silent  hour,  my 
heart  expands  with  emotion  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance !  and  the  world  is  all  too  trifling  to  satisfy 
its  feelings,  its  longings ;  nothing  but  Heaven 
will  satisfy  it." 
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Her  eyes  filled  with  tear?.  She  was  think- 
ing of  one  far  away,  who  might  be  now  like 
herself,  watching  the  lone  stars,  but  not  like 
herself,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom. 
Charles  observed  her  emotion,  and  strove  to 
win  her  back  to  more  cheerful  thoughts. 

"  These  outpourings,  Charles,  do  not  tend  to 
weaken  the  mind.  They  rather  strengthen  it. 
There  are,  sometimes,  griefs  too  sacred  for  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  the  heart  derives  both 
strength  and  solace  from  privacy  and  retire- 
ment ;  but  how  much  more,  amidst  sublime 
scenes  like  this,  whose  every  feature  displays 
the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  bids  the  world 
and  all  its  cares  sink  into  insignificance. 
Though  my  lot  be  fallen  on  stony  ground,  yet 
I  repine  not.  Xot  one  of  my  least  causes  for 
thankfulness  is,  that  I  am  blessed  with  such  a 
friend  as  yourself." 

"Well,  coz.,"  said  Charles,  smiling,  "that 
has  been  long  understood,  though  hitherto  the 
advantage  has  been  all  on  my  side.  A  time 
may,  however,  come,  when  I  may  be  called 
upon  to  prove  my  sincerity,  and  then  I  may 
probably  be  more  deserving  of  your  good 
opinion." 

The  conversation  now  gradually  turned  upon 
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the  interesting  events  of  the  day,  which  seemed 
to  prove  the  urgency  of  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  over  Pierre. 

"  Our  kind  hostess,"  continued  Charles,  "  is 
unwilling  to  hear  anything  to  his  prejudice,  so 
implicitly  confiding  is  her  trust  in  his  honesty; 
but  we  must  not  forget  he  is  linked  with  par- 
ties who  are  familiar  with  blood.  The  hint 
dropped  by  the  nurse,  after  the  death  scene  at 
Lausanne,  adds  strength  to  all  these  painful 
suspicions.  Active  enemies  are  busy  around 
us." 

They  had  continued  strolling  onwards,  and 
the  walk  was  now  wholly  deserted,  save  by 
themselves. 

"  Let  us  return,  Charles,"  said  Matilda. 

They  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  hasty 
footsteps  were  heard  behind  them.  Two  men 
overtook  them,  one  of  whom  civilly  addressed 
Charles. 

"  I  know  not,  sir,  if  you  have  any  enemies 
whose  secret  hostility  you  suspect.  Two  men 
were  just  now  lurking  in  the  shade  as  we 
passed.  They  noticed  not  our  approach,  and 
alarmed  by  what  we  partially  heard,  we 
stopped  to  listen.     One,   with   a  strong  Irish 
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accent,  swore  he  would  rush  forward  and  take 
advantage  of  this  unexpected  opportunity  to 
etab  the  impertinent  fellow,  and  carry  off  the 
girl  at  once.  His  companion  advised  caution, 
but  seemingly  in  vain,  as  he  started  from  his 
hiding  place,  but  at  the  sight  of  us,  hastily 
shrank  back,  and  both  stole  quickly  away. 
This  must  be  my  excuse  for  addressing  you." 

During  the  recital,  Matilda  clung  to  Charles's 
arm,  suspicious  that  the  stranger  might 
wish  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  for  the 
furtherance  of  some  vile  intent,  but  there  was 
such  an  ingenuous  candour  in  his  look  and 
words,  that  with  both  the  feeling  was  only 
momentary. 

**  Stranger,"  said  Charles,  "  I  thank  you  for 
your  well-meant  caution.  I  cannot  deny  that 
there  is  cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  threats 
you  overheard,  were  directed  against  us.  We 
are  only  this  evening  arrived  at  Vevay,  and 
your  caution  renders  it  prudent  that  we  return 
to  our  hotel.  But  who  are  ycu,  stranger  ?  We 
cannot  part,  without  your  receiving  some  sub- 
stantial proof  of  my  sense  of  your  kind 
offices.'* 

"I  want  nothing,  expect  nothing,  and  shall 
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receive  nothing.  I  am  already  sufficiently  re- 
vparded,  but  we  will  accompany  you  to  your 
hotel,  as  bad  spirits  may  still  be  abroad." 

*'  You  are  young,  stranger ;  are  you  a  native 
of  Switzerland?" 

*'  I  was  born  in  Geneva,  and  now  on  my  re- 
turn there  from  England.'* 

*'  Your  friends  are,  no  doubt,  anxiously  look- 
ing for  you,"  said  Matilda. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
then  observed,  with  a  tremulous  voice, 

"  I  would  they  all  were,  lady." 

Matilda  observed  his  emotion. 

"  Your  new  friends  would  gladly  contribute 
to  your  comfort  if  they  knew  how." 

*'  They  cannot  help  me,"  he  cried,  hastily ; 
but  after  a  pause.  "  Lady,  1  feel  your  kind- 
ness. My  stay  in  Geneva  will  be  short.  I 
shall  collect  my  little  property  there,  and  re- 
tire to  some  distant  country.'* 

"  So  young,  and  a  voluntary  exile ;  will  it 
not  grieve  your  mother?" 

*'  I  am  an  orphan,  lady.  There  is  none  that 
cares  for  me  but  one  and  she  is  lost  to  me  for 
ever;  I  cannot  witness  Basil's  happiness." 

"  Who !  Basil  ?"  exclaimed  Matilda,  as  the 
scene  at  the  cottage  flashed  upon  her  memory. 
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**  You  love  Marguerite,  your  name  is  Haller; 
am  I  right?" 

Words  cannot  describe  his  amazement  at 
the  mention  of  that  dear  name  from  a  stranger's 
lips. 

*'  You  cannot  be  mocking  me,  lady,  do  you 
know  Marguerite?" 

"  I  know  both  the  sisters,  and  only  parted 
from  them  a  few  hours  ago.  Basil  is  no  rival 
of  yours,  he  is  to  marry  Blanche  ;  the  fathers 
have  consented,  and  Marguerite  is  anxiously 
waiting  your  return  to  confirm  this  unexpected 
change." 

This  sudden  burst  of  happiness  overpowered 
the  poor  youth.  His  sobs  interrupted  the 
grateful  tide  that  swelled  at  his  heart. 

"  1  would  thank  you,"  at  length  he  said, 
"  but  where  can  I  find  words  stronor  enouofh. 
You  have  snatched  me  from  despair,  you  have 
given  me  new  life." 

"  I  shall  better  deserve  your  thanks,"  Ma- 
tilda inrerrupted  him,  smiling,  "  when  next 
we  meet,  for  Madame  Legrand  has  half 
promised  your  fair  bride  to  be  present  at  her 
wedding." 

"  Madame  Legrand!  do  you  know  her  ?" 
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**  We  are  her  guests  and  have  accompanied 
her  this  day  to  Vevay." 

"  And  she  too  has  befriended  me !  I  rashly 
thought  there  was  none  in  the  world  that 
cared  for  me.  All  seems  a  dream." 
The  hotel  was  now  in  sight. 
"  It  would  be  selfish  to  detain  you  longer," 
said  Matilda.  "  Tell  Marguerite  all  that  has 
passed.  She  is,  perhaps,  even  now  watching 
that  moon,  thinking  of  one  whom  she  little 
suspects  to  be  so  near." 

When  Matilda  had  retired,  Charles  re- 
quested Haller  to  w^ait  a  few  minutes  for  his 
return. 

"Haller,"    he    said,    when  he    joined   him 
again,  "  I  cannot  resist  the  wish  to  examine 
the  lurking   pi  ice    of   those     suspicious     cha- 
racter. 

**  And  we  will  accompany  you,"  replied 
Haller. 

"  I  expected  no  other  from  you,  but  it  will 
be  selfish  to  detain  you  from  Marguerite." 
"  Were  she  here  she  would  wish  it." 
"Who  is  your  companion,  Haller?"  asked 
Charles,  as  they  turned  from  the  square,  "  as 
I  have  something  to  impart  in  confidence." 
"  Part  of  myself,"  he  replied  with  emotion. 
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**  In  my  trouble  he  has  never  left  me,  but 
cheered  me  with  hope  of  better  times,  and  but 
for  this  happy  change  would  have  shared  my 
exile." 

Charles  could  not  hear  this  heartfelt  tribute, 
without  being  much  affected. 

"  I  wish  the  prospects  of  the  lady,  from 
whom  we  have  just  parted,  were  as  bright  as 
your  own,  Haller." 

^'  I  would  they  were,  but  can  such  goodness 
know  real  trouble  ?" 

*'  Aye,  Haller,  such  trouble,  that  your  own 
fades  to  nothing  in  comparison." 

Haller  listened  in  silent  astonishment  as 
Charles  gave  him  a  sketch  of  the  severe  trials 
Matilda  had  encountered  and  was  yet  enduring. 
Charles  was  incited  to  this  confidence  from  the 
conviction  that  he  might  derive  aid  from  the 
integrity  and  spirit  of  his  new  friends,  in  the 
development  of  the  daring  plots  that  so  fear- 
fully beset  them.  When  Charles  spoke  of 
Pierre. 

"  1  know  him  well,"  cried  Haller,  "  and 
never  liked  him.  Money  is  his  God.  1  think 
he  would  even  sell  his  mistress  for  a  competent 
bribe." 

This  remark  spoke  volumes.     It  was  a  new 
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feature  in  Pierre's  character,  the  knowledge  of 
which  Charles  considered  might  be  attended 
with  important  consequences. 

^'  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  Pierre  was 
absent  from  the  hotel.  He  had  not  been  seen 
lately,  but,  to  be  better  satisfied,  1  went  to  his 
bed-room— the  door  was  fastened  but  he 
answered  me  fro  n  within.  Still  that  is  no  de- 
cisive proof  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  lurking 
party.  Could  you  recognize  the  man  that  for 
the  moment  started  froui  his  hiding  place  ?'^ 

*'  He  was  dre.^sed,"  replied  Haller,  *'  like 
an  old  soldier,  and  had,  apparently,  a  large 
gash  on  his  cheek.  The  moonlight  enabled  me 
to  notice  both." 

"  'Tis  the  very  suspicious  character,"  ex- 
claimed Charles,  "  with  whom  Pierre  was  in 
communication  on  our  route  to  Vevay.  The 
mystery  does  indeed.thicken.  I  have  brought 
ray  pistols  with  me  from  the  hotel,  which  were 
ready  loaded  for  any  emergency.'* 

"  Examine  them  now,"  said  Haller. 

Charles  started  at  this  remark.  He  ex- 
amined them  and  found  the  charges  with- 
drawn from  both.  This  additional  proof  of  the 
working  of  some  secret  agency  against  not 
only  the  happiness  but  the  lives  of  those  most 
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dear  to  him,  was  overwhelming.  The  evidence 
of  Pierre's  guilty  participation  now  almost 
amounted  to  proof,  and  on  their  return  to 
Geneva  he  was  determined  no  longer  to  hesi- 
tate but  to  act  with  that  decision  now  so  im- 
periously necessary,  and  unmask  the  traitorous 
conduct  of  Pierre  before  his  mistress.  They 
had  now  reached  the  spot  where  the  meeting 
with  Haller  first  took  place.  The  trees  were 
here  thickly  planted  in  clumps,  and  the  matted 
bushes  were  well  adapted  for  secresy.  All 
was  still,  nor  voice  nor  tread  was  heard  till 
Charles  reached  a  thicket  that  was  evidently 
tenanted  by  some  inmate. 

**  That  sound  is  not  very  hostile,  Haller, 
for  it  is  clearly  the  nasal  music  of  some  pro- 
found sleeper,  but  we  will  rouse  the  stranger." 

A  man,  who  w^as  thus  disturbed,  sat  up,  and 
after  staring  wistfully  abqut  him — 

"  Pray,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  strong  Hibernian 
accent,  *'  are  you  the  gentleman  that  hired 
me,  or  one  of  the  blackguard.^,  that  I  was  on 
the  watch  to  catch  hold  of?" 

Although,  at  such  a  crisis,  little  disposed  to 
mirth,  Charles  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
bewildered  simplicity  of  the  speaker. 

*•  And  is  that  the  way  you  watch,  Dennis  ?" 
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"  Why  sure  enough  and  that's  my  name. 
I  was  only  draming  a  bit  about  the  wages  the 
gentleman  promised  me." 

''  And    who  was  the  gentleman,   Dennis  ?" 

"  Faith  and  I  did  not  ask  his  name.  '  Den- 
nis,' he  said,  *  watch  you  here.  Some  black- 
guard has  done  me  wrong  and  I  wemt  you  to 
catch  him  and  fling  hira  into  the  river  there. 
I  tould  him  he  ought  to  call  him  out  like  a 
man,  face  to  face,  and  not  drown  him  like  a 
dog." 

*«  \Yhat  did  he  say  to  that,  Dennis  ?" 

^'  He  said  it  might  do  for  ould  Ireland  but 
they  went  a  nigher  way  to  work  in  his 
country." 

"  Would  you  murder  in  cold  blood,  Dennis, 
one  who  has  never  injured  you  and  for  a  paltry 
bribe  ?" 

"  Why  that's  stating  the  matter  right,  any 
how ;  Dennis  would  be  ashamed  of  so  mane  a 
spirit,  so  if  you  have  ere  an  honest  job  to  set 
me  to,  Dennis  is  your  man." 

"  But  tell  me,  Dennis,  suppose  you  had 
caught  the  blackguard,  for  whom  you  were  so 
comfortably  on  the  watch,  and  drowned  him 
like  a  dog,  where  were  you  to  meet  your  em- 
ployer to  receive  your  reward?" 
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*'  Faith,  he  never  told  me,  but  you  see  it 
matters  not,  the  job's  not  done,  so  there's  no 
cash  to  get." 

Dennis  now  rose  from  his  silting  posture, 
and  came  forth  from  his  covert  into  the  raoon- 
light.  Charles  and  he  stared  at  each  other 
and  a  mutual  recognition  took  place.  The 
identical  old  soldier  with  the  scar  on  his  cheek, 
whom  he  had  observed  in  sir^picious  inter- 
course with  Pierre,  now  stood  before  Charles. 

"By  the  powers,"  cried  Dennis,  "  and  I  did 
not  know  you;  but  don't  bother  yourself; 
Dennis  won't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  and  he 
wont  be  ashamed  to  show  himself  as  God  made 
him." 

His  old  wig  and  patch  were  hastily  torn  off, 
and  he  appeared  in  his  natural  character,  as  a 
handsome  youth  of  five  and  twenty. 

"  I  felt  for  the  honour  of  the  Dennises, 
when  I  was  about  this  dirty  job  ;  but  I  would 
not  touch  a  rap  of  his  money,  even  if  I  had 
earned  it." 

"  Thank  your  stars,  Dennis,  you  have  not," 
said  Charles;  "you  might  never  have  seen  the 
green  isle  again.  But  you  recollect  having 
seen  me  before.    Why  did  you  stick  so  close  to 
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the  carriage.    Neither  myself  or  the  ladies  bad 
ever  injured  you." 

"  Why,  that's  true  ;  I've  nothing  to  say  agen 
you ;  but  the  gentleman  at  Lausanne  told  me, 
you  were  a  set  of  Protestant  heretics  that  had 
robbed  him  of  all  his  money,  and  laughed  at 
him  into  the  bargain.  He  had  no  bread  to  give 
his  famishing  babes  he  said,  and  all  owing  to 
you.  My  blood  was  up,  for  1  am  a  bit  of  a 
father  myself,  having  one  child  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  man  of  yours  swore  to  the  truth  of  it  all. 
But  let  me  catch  master  or  man,  and  it  shall 
be  no  fault  of  mine,  if  this  shillala  and  their 
ribs  are  not  better  acquainted." 

A  rustling  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  neigh- 
bouring covert.  Haller  stepped  cautiously 
forward  to  search.  Some  one  was  seen,  for  a 
moment,  running  away  in  the  distance.  Pur- 
suit was  vain,  as  all  trace  was  soon  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  the  tangled  thickets. 

All  Charles's  suspicions  respecting  Pierre 
were  now  fully  confirmed.  He  was  linked 
with  murderers,  was  the  moving  spring  in  the 
awful  conspiracy  that  seemed  daily  to  unfold 
itself. 

He  shuddered  as  these  thoughts  passed 
rapidly  through  his  brain.      It  was  probably 
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this  wretch,  who  had  just   now  escaped  pursuit 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  intricate  paths. 

Haller  shared  all  his  apprehensions,  and 
they  agreed  upon  the  paramount  necessity  of 
his  immediate  capture,  in  order  to  counteract 
his  farther  desperate  schemes,  which  even  now 
might  be  in  active  operation. 

"Methinks,"  said  Haller,  "if  that  was 
Pierre  that  just  now  escaped  me,  he  will  not 
return  to  the  hotel.  He  has,  doubtless,  over- 
heard what  has  passed,  and  the  frustration  of 
his  deep  laid  villany,  may  drive  him  des-, 
perate." 

Charles  started  at  the  remark. 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  the  hotel ;  his  diabolical 
spirit  may  now  be  busy." 

They  divided  into  two  parties,  and  returned 
by  different  ways,  iu  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
fugitive. 

Dennis  accompanied  Charles. 

**  Why  did  you  leave  Ireland,  Dennis  ?" 

"  Faith,  and  it  was  all  along  of  the  priest." 

"  The  priest !  how  so,  Dennis  ?" 

"You  see  my  neighbour  was  Teddy  Mc 
Carthy  ;  a  nice  tidy  fellow  was  Teddy,  but 
always  rollicking  and  fighting.  He  was  a 
favourite  with  the  priest  anyhow;  for  when 
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Kathleen  and  myself  agreed  to  wed,'  *  I  can- 
not marry  you,  Dennis,'  said  his  reverence. 
'  Teddy's  the  boy  for  Kathleen.'  *  For  why, 
your  reverence?'  'Has  not  Teddy  given  his 
fat  pig  to  the  church ;  and  you  are  feeding 
yours  for  a  wedding.  It  is  too  carnal,  Den- 
nis.' With  all  my  skill,  I  could  not  understand 
this,  as  the  pig  was  all  my  worldly  substance, 
and  Kathleen  and  myself  looked  to  it  to  start 
in  the  world.  So  we  went  away,  pig  and  all,  to 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  got  married.. 
Well,  we  lived  there  two  year;  we  had  one 
child,  and  were  content  and  prosperous.  I 
minded  my  own  business ;  and  tliough  there 
was  a  bad  spirit  abroad,  I  never  joined  'em. 
After  some  time,  Kathleen  lonoed  to  go  back 
to  her  native  place,  and  I  gave  way  at  last, 
though  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  we  were  doing 
mighty  well.  'Is  that  yourself  come  again, 
Dennis,'  said  the  priest,  when  he  first  saw  me. 
*  Has  it  prospered  with  you,  Dennis  ?'  *  I  hope 
I've  desarved  it,  your  reverence.  We've  both 
worked  hard.'  *  Do  you  know,  Dennis,  what 
is  become  of  Teddy  Mc  Cartiiy  ?'  '  No,  your 
reverence.'  '  He  took  to  drinking,  and  got 
killed  in  fighting  at  the  fair,  and  all  for  love  of 
Kathleen.     His  murder  is  on  your  conscience. 
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Dennis.  I  shall  give  you  no  absolution  till 
you  have  made  your  peace  with  the  church. 
Where's  the  pig,  Dennis?'  And  true  enough, 
the  priest  stuck  to  his  text,  no  confession,  no 
absolution  till  I  stopped  at  his  reverence's  gate 
with  a  fat  pig,  which  it  almost  beggared  me  to 
buy  and  fatten,  in  order  to  bring  the  priest  to 
reason.  I  thought  there  would  now  be  peace; 
but  there  was  no  peace  for  Dennis.  He  called 
at  the  cabin  soon  after.  '  You  have  made  a 
warm  purse  yonder,  Dennis,  and  lucky  for 
you.'  His  eyes  flashed  fury.  *  You  are  leagued 
with  heretics  that  deny  the  holy  Mother  of 
God.  I  am  told,  you  read  the  Bible  yourself. 
Are  you  wiser  than  your  priest  ?  There  I  see 
one  of  the  dangerous  books  on  the  shelf 
yonder ;'  and  he  shufl3ed  on  to  seize  it.  It  was 
Kathleen's  book  ;  she  often  read  it  to  me,  and 
prized  it  as  her  life.  'Be  easy,  yoor  reverence,' 
she  said,  stepping  before  him  ;  '  I  cannot  part 
with  my  Bible.'  'Not  part  with  it,  woman? 
what  can  the  book  teach  you  which  your 
pastor  cannot  T  *  It  teaches  me  patience  under 
injuries.'  'Woman,  I  demand  the  book.'  *I 
cannot  part  with  it.'  '  Vile  heretic,'  he  cried, 
turning  to  me ;  '1  will  set  a  public  mark  upon 
you,  that  all    shall  know  you  for   a   doomed 
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man,  and  shun  you  and  yours  as  a  pestilence. 
None  shall  buy  from  you — none  shall  sell  to 
you — and  you  shall  die  like  dogs  in  a  ditch.' 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  we  were  de- 
nounced from  the  altar;  the  curse  fell  upon 
us ;  and  we  stood  alone  in  a  crowd.  Kathleen 
was  a  comfort  to  n;e,  or  I  should  have  sunk 
under  it.  She  said  it  was  the  Bible  that  gave 
her  strength,  and  even  taught  her  to  forgive 
our  persecutors.  Kathleen  advised  me  to  pass 
over  into  England  till  things  were  forgotten. 
She  hired  herself  to  a  kind  Protestant  lady, 
who  pitied  her  for  the  trials  she  had  undergone ; 
and  after  seeing  her  comfortably  settled  with 
the  child,  1  went  over  to  England  just  before 
the  harvest." 

Charles  was  much  interested  with  this  simple 
domestic  history. 

"  But  what  brought  you  to  Switzerland, 
Dennis  ?" 

Before  however  he  could  reply,  they  had 
reached  the  hotel,  where  the  two  friends  were 
already  arrived  without  meeting  the  object  of 
their  search.  If  the  fugitive  was  really  Pierre, 
was  he  already  safely  housed  again  in  his 
quarters  ? 

Charles  ordered  a  hasty  refreshment  for  ^ia 
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companions,  and  anxious  to  solve  the  important 
question,  he  hurried,  with  Haller,  to  the  room 
so  lately  occupied  by  Pierre.  The  door  was 
closed,  but  not  fastened.  They  entered,  the 
bird  was  flown. 

"  Haller,"  said  Charles,  "  it  would  be  cruel 
to  detain  you  longrer  from  your  intended 
bride.  Say  how  soon  do  you  intend  being  in 
Geneva  ?" 

''Tell  me  your  wishes,"  replied  Haller; 
*'  my  own  shall  give  way  to  yours." 

"  Generously  spoken,"  said  Charles,  *'  it  is 
possible  this  wretch  may  hurry  to  Geneva,  and 
alarm  the  inmates  at  Madame  Legrand's. 
They  must  be  forewarned,  that  he  may  be  in- 
stantly apprehended,  should  he  make  his  ap- 
pearance there,  which  may  be  in  a  few 
hours."' 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Haller,  "  after  a 
short  interview  with  Marguerite,  which  she 
will  readily  excuse,  when  acquainted  with  the 
cause,  we  will  push  forward  to  Geneva,  and 
reach  it  by  daybreak.  How  I  shall  rejoice  to  be 
the  means  of  apprehending  this  ungrateful 
wretch." 

"  Yuur  ready  cooperation,  Haller,  is  indeed 
cheering ;   I  myself  purpose  watching  in  this 
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room  with  Dennis,  who  seems  anxious  to  make 
amends  for  his  late  folly,  so  that  should  Pierre 
be  so  desperate  as  to  return  home  during  the 
night,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  seize  him.  To- 
morrow, with  God's  blessing,  we  shall  meet 
again  at  Geneva.  Depend  upon  my  future 
gratitude,  Haller." 

"  That  promise  is  unnecessary,"  remarked 
Haller,  and  after  a  hasty  refreshment,  he 
started,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  follower, 
to  do  the  united  bidding  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. Charles  and  Dennis  were  left  alone 
together.  The  former  had  now  some  little 
leisure,  while  Dennis  was  pleasingly  employed 
in  discussing  the  good  things  before  him,  to 
think  upon  the  late  extraordinary  events.  They 
had  been  so  unexpected,  so  momentous  in 
their  consequences,  that  he  was  almost  be- 
wildered as  they  all  thronged  upon  his  recollec- 
tion. When  they  quitted  Geneva,  a  mystified 
cloud  hung  over  the  future.  Now  a  stern 
reality  stared  them  in  the  face,  the  peril  was 
urgent,  and  came  on  with  alarming  aspect. 
The  crisis  called  for  energy,  and  the  well  being 
of  those  for  whom  he  would  peril  his  life,  de- 
pended upon  his  own  firmness.  He  felt  thank- 
ful for  the  active  friends  with  which  Providence 
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had  provided  him,  when  most  needed,  and 
whom  he  had  so  wonderfully  encountered  on 
this  sudden  emergency.  He  now  turned  to 
Dennis  who  had  paused  in  his  labours,  and  was 
eyeing  Chsrles  with  a  look  of  deep  interest. 
Dennis  was  fond  of  adventure,  but  like  his 
countrymen,  allowed  his  feelings  at  times  to 
supersede  his  judgment.  Even  now  he  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  committing  a  crime  which 
would  have  doomed  not  only  the  innocent  to 
destruction,  but  involved  himself  in  a  fearful 
responsibility.  He  felt  acutely  his  diliverance 
and  eagerly  longed  to  prove  his  devotednees  to 
the  cause  of  those  whose  lives  he  had  so  madly 
threatened,  at  the  instigation  of  designing 
wretches  who  would  have  abandoned  him  to  the 
awful  consequences  of  his  guilt.  Charles  was 
struck  with  the  intelligence,  and  manly  beauty 
of  his  features.  There  was  no  heaviness  either 
in  face  or  figure,  which  latter  was  almost 
slightly  formed,  yet  denoting  activity  and 
strength. 

"  I    can    trust  you,  Dennis,"    said    Charles. 

"  Faith,  and  you  have  a  right  to  doubt  it,  after 
the  blunder  1  have  made,  but  only  try  me, 
master." 

"Dennis,  that  servant  Pierre,  who  tempted 
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you  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  would 
have  parted  you  for  ever  from  Kathleen,  must 
be  taken  into  custody.  Scarce  an  hour  ago, 
he  was  in  his  bed-room,  but  has  again  stolen 
from  it,  and  it  was  no  doubt  he  that  just  now 
escaped  our  pursuit.  He  may  yet  return 
there," 

"  Let  us  only  have  the  luck  to  catch  him," 
said  Dennis,  *'  I  owe  him  something  on  my  own 
account.'^ 

"  But  tell  me,  Dennis,  what  brought  you  to 
Switzerland  ?" 

"You  see, when  Heft  the  packet,  as  the  har- 
vest was  not  ready,  I  was  tempted  to  go  South. 
I  thought  of  better  wages,  and  the  pleasure  of 
going  back  with  all  my  savings  to  Kathleen, 
I  met  with  many  of  our  lads,  bound  on  the 
same  errand,  and  a  knot  of  us  clubbed  to- 
gether, though  there  proved  to  be  a  Judas 
among  us.  There  was  Mike,  a  right  honest 
chap  as  I  thought,  and  he  prevailed  on  me  to 
quit  the  rest,  and  join  company  with  him.  So 
one  night  when  they  were  all  fast  asleep  in  a 
barn,  we  set  off.  Wherever  we  stopt  for 
work,  Mike  was  a  mighty  favourite  with  young 
and  old,  for  his  laugh  was  always  ready.  Once 
when  we  happened  to  be  alone  together,  he 
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dropped  a  leather  purse.  I  knew  it  again,  it 
belonged  to  one  of  our  late  company,  *  Mike, 
said  I,  ^  and  how  did  you  come  by  this  ?  This 
is  Tom's  big  purse,  he  used  to  pull  out  every 
night  when  he  dropped  his  day's  wages  into  it, 
and  all,  he  said,  for  his  little  wife,  and  the 
childer  he  had  left  behind.  Did  you  come  ho- 
nestly by  it,  Mike  ?'  *  Honestly  or  not,  the 
purse  is  mine,*  and  he  made  a  snatch  at  it 
*  Mike,'  said  I,  *  it  is  safer  in  my  keeping  than 
thine.. '  he  doubled  his  fist ;  *  I'm  stronger 
than  thee,  Mike,  so  no  child's  play.  It  shall 
not  part  from  me  except  to  Tom  or  bis  little 
wife  or  the  childer,  and  I  shall  not  keep  com- 
pany longer  with  a  thief.'  So  we  parted. 
'  The  purse  is  here,  sir,'  cried  Dennis,  exult- 
tingly,  as  he  slapped  his  pocket,  '  and  though 
I  have  often  wanted  a  crust,  I  never  touched 
a  rap  of  the  money.  Well,  sir,  I  was  now 
alone  by  myself,  and  as  I  was  journeying  along  a 
lonely  road,  I  heard  a  noise  behind,  a  carriage 
was  approaching  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  no 
driver  and  women  were  screaming  inside.  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once,  and  seized  hold  of 
one  of  the  horses  in  passing,  and  though 
dragged  some  distance,  I  had  the  luck  to  stop 
them  at  last  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill.     The 
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ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  mother  and  daughter, 
leaped  out  of  the  carriage,  but  I  could  not 
leave  the  horses  to  help  them  till  the  driver 
came  up ;  '  Are  you  hurt,  young  man,'  said 
the  daughter,  *  you  saved  us  just  in  time,  how 
can  we  reward  you  ?'  I  thought  I  never  saw 
so  sweet  a  creature.  She  might  have  been 
Kathleen  herself, and  her  voice  was  like  music; 

*  Don't  think  of  it,  I  said,  *  Dennis  is  already 
rewarded  in  the  little  service,  he  has  rendered 
you.'  *  Little  do  you  call  it,'  and  she  spoke 
like  an  angel,  aye>  and  looked   like  one   too, 

*  we  might  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  down 
the  hill,  but  for  you.'  It  seems  the  reins  had 
accidentally  broke,  and  the  man  servant,  in 
leaping  off  to  try  to  stop  the  horses,  was  so 
badly  bruised  that  he  was  lifted  into  a  small 
public  house  by  the  roadside,  where  he  then 
then  lay,  so  that  I  assisted  the  driver  in  setting 
all  to  rights.  When  that  was  done,  the  horses 
looked  quiet,  and  the  driver  assured  the  ladies 
there  was  no  cause  for  farther  alarm.  '  What 
do  you  think,  Dennis  ?'  said  the  trembling  girl. 
'  I  told  her  they  had  better  walk  down  the  hill, 
and  I  would  mount  alongside  the  driver  that 
they  might  be  better  satisfied.  We  reached 
the  ^bottom   of   the   hill   quite   cleverly,    and 
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I  turned  back  to  meet  the  ladies.  '  We  must 
not  part  yet,  Dennis,'  said  the  mistress,  *  as 
we  seem  to  be  going  the  same  road,  you  must 
ride  with  us  to  the  next  town  where  we  shall 
be  more  at  liberty  to  speak  to  you.'  The 
young  one  too  smiled  so  kindly  on  me  that  I 
had  no  will  of  my  own.  When  we  got  to 
the  town  1  told  them  all  about  myself,  as  they 
would  know  it.  *  Now,  Dennis,'  said  the 
mistress,  *  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  the  road 
side  inn  where  the  servant  is  lying.  Do  you 
recollect  it  ?'  *  O  quite  well,'  I  said,  '  by  this 
token  that  I  called  there  and  asked  for  a  cup 
of  water  as  I  passed.'  '  Gro  then,  Dennis,  and 
take  this  five  pound  note  to  him.  Tell  him  that 
we  cannot  wait  now  till  he  is  better,  but  when 
we  return  from  abroad  we  shall  meet  again. 
Also  tell  him  the  hired  chaise,  on  its  return, 
shall  leave  him  his  baggage.'  I  did  their  bid- 
ding readily,  and  returned  with  a  letter, 
written  by  the  poor  fellow  himself,  thanking 
them  for  their  goodness  in  sending  him  the 
five  pounds.  I  thought  it  only  right  to  get 
this  proof  that  I  had  acted  honestly,  and  as 
they  kne«v  his  writing  it  made  all  clear  and 
right.  '  We  have  been  talking  about  you, 
Dennis,'  they  both  said,  '  as   Kathleen  is  so 
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comfortably  settled,  you  must  go  abroad  with 
us,  as  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  some  one  in 
Harrison's  place,  and  have  no  time  to  look 
about  us.  We  shall  return  in  a  few  months.' 
I  must  own  I  had  a  bit  of  a  hankering  after 
foreign  parts,  and  after  some  hesitation  I  con- 
sented  to  the  bargain.  They  rigged  me  out 
as  fine  as  sixpence  so  that  even  Kathleen 
would  hardly  have  known  me.  When  we 
reached  Southampton,  (Charles,  who  had 
listened  with  increasing  interest  to  Dennis's 
narrative,  started  at  the  mention  of  South- 
ampton) my  mistrets  called  me  before  her. 
*  Dennis,' she  said  'our  concerns,  both  what 
you  hear  and  what  you  see,  must  be  confined 
to  yourself.  You  must  never  talk  about  them 
to  others,  or  answer  any  questions  asked  you. 
I  give  you  this  caution,  Dennis,  as  your  sim- 
plicity may  be  imposed  upon  by  designing 
people ;  you  understand  me,  Dennis.'  I  told 
her  1  did,  and  that  Dennis  might  be  simple 
at  times,  but  his  heart  was  always  in  the  right 
place.  '  I'm  sure  it  is,  Dennis,  now  take  this 
letter  and  deliver  it  as  directed.  You  can 
both  write  and  read,  which  is  much  to  your 
advantage.  If  the  gentleman  be  arrived, 
wait  till  you  see  him  and  bring  me  an  answer.' 
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The  place  was  a  small  public-house,  near  the 
pier,  where  sure  enough  I  found  the  gentle- 
man. When  he  had  finished  reading  the  letter, 
'  My  wife  writes  favourably  of  you,  Dennis, 
but  not  more  than  you  deserve  for  your  great 
services.  You  are  an  honour  to  your  country, 
Dennis '  This  sounded  like  a  bit  of  blarney, 
but  I  thought  of  the  ladies  and  was  silent, 
though  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  odd  that 
man  and  wife  should  be  in  different  houses, 
but  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  He  was 
elderly,  w^ith  a  good-humoured,  red  face,  though 
1  noticed  when  the  waiter  suddenly  came  into 
the  room  and  whispered  something  to  him,  he 
went  as  pale  as  ashes  for  the  moment.  When 
I  returned  with  the  answer,  my  mistress  praised 
me  for  my  diligence,  and  her  daughter,  whom 
she  called  Louit^e,  gave  me  such  encouraging 
words  that  I  could  have  listened  to  her  for 
ever.  I  thought  Dennis  was  a  lucky  fellow, 
and  I  sent  a  letter  to  Kathleen  all  about  it. 
As  the  packet  was  to  start  that  night,  there 
was  no  lack  of  work  in  going  to  and  fro  with 
the  baggage,  but  I  did  everything  cheerfully. 
It  was  Dennis  here,  Dennis  there,  at  every 
turn,  and  the  sweet  young  mistress  seemed  as 
if  she  could   do  nothing  without  me»     When 
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we  were  fairly  on  board,  we  found  the  gentle- 
man already  there,  but  so  muffled  up  that  his 
features  could  scarce  be  seen.  The  vessel  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  there  was  a 
shout  of  a  boat  alongside.  Two  or  three  men 
jumped  on  deck,  had  a  hasty  parley  with  the 
captain,  and  a  whisper  went  round,  they  were 
officers  of  justice  after  some  wretch  believed 
to  be  on  board.  Every  one  seemed  to  suspect 
his  neighbour  who  was  like  enough,  mere  in- 
nocent of  crime  than  himself.  Madame  called 
me  into  their  berth,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
bustle,  and  I  never  saw  people  so  alarmed, 
but  when  they  heard  the  man  wanted  was 
above  six  feet  in  height,  they  sent  up  as  many 
thankful  prayers  to  the  Virgin  as  if  they  had 
been  the  guilty  parties." 

When  Dennis  had  reached  this  period  of 
his  story,  Charles  interrupted  him,  which  he 
would  previously  have  done  but  for  his  eager 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  actors  just  men- 
tioned, whose  identity  with  the  object  of  their 
present  pursuit  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Dennis,  we  must  defer  for  a  short  period 
the  remainder  of  your  story  and  commence 
our  watch,  otherwise  our  plans  may  be  frus- 
trated," and  he  led  the  way  to  the  dormitory 
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occupied  by  Pierre.  He  found  it  empty  and 
in  the  same  state  as  when  he  left  it,  and  as  the 
night  wore  on,  the  prospect  of  the  traitor's  re- 
turn grew  each  moment  fainter. 

They  watched  in  silence,  but  Charles  had 
food  for  serious  thought  in  the  unexpected 
events  recorded  by  Dennis,  and  their  singular 
coincidence  with  the  stirring  matters  that  now 
wholly  absorbed  him.  He  felt  that  a  crisis 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  he  nerved  him- 
self to  encounter  the  conflicting  trials  which 
he  was  aware  would  yet  attend  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  day  broke  bright  and  beautiful.  Matilda 
rose  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  which  even  the 
alarming  occurrences  of  the  night,  in  which 
she  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part,  had  not 
robbed  her  of;  her  dreams  had  been  peopled 
with  visions  of  unmixed  delight,  and  their  in- 
fluence still  lingered  on  her  glowing  cheek,  as, 
with  a  thankful  heart  she  bent  from  the  case- 
ment and  gazed  in  silent  admiration  on  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  before  her. 
It  was  yet  early  morn.  The  sounds  of  in- 
dustry were  yet  faintly  heard,  and  she 
wondered  that  every  eye  was  not,  like  her  own, 
already  awakened  and  entranced  in  breathless 
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enchantment  at  the  glorious  vision  that  dis- 
played itself  without  money  and  without 
price.  Every  inanimate  object  round  seemed 
exulting  in  the  morning  light,  whose  flood  of 
lustre  arrayed  each  feature  in  varied  and  vivid 
tints  which  no  art  could  imitate.  The  icy 
peaks  in  the  distance  seemed  lit  with  flame, 
and  the  dark,  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie  that 
bathed  their  broad  bosoms  in  the  lake,  con- 
trasted sweetly  with  its  glittering  waters.  She 
thought  not  of  herself,  of  the  dark  clouds 
that  so  deeply  shadowed  her  future  fate,  her 
feelings  were  of  a  more  hallowed  character. 
She  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  lovely  world 
before  her,  and  her  heart  swelled  with  grateful 
emotion.  Yet  man,  for  whose  happiness  this 
paradise  was  created,  walks  callous  and  in- 
different through  its  maze  of  wonders,  their 
very  possession  renders  him  forgetful  of  the 
giver  and  less  disposed  to  be  grateful  as  if  he 
claimed,  as  a  right,  the  manifold  mercies  of  his 
Creator.  Even  amidst  plenty  he  dares  to 
murmur,  proving  how  well  founded  the  axiom, 
"  We  write  our  mercies  in  the  dust,  but  our 
afflictions  are  engraved  in  marble." 

From    her  deep  abstraction,    Matilda    was 
suddenly  roused  by  hearing  her  name  repeated 
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from  below,  and  her  eye  soon  rested  on  Charles 
who,  after  his  ineffectual  watch,  was  enjoying 
the  sweet  breath  of  early  morn.  She  was  not 
long  in  obeying  the  invitation  tojoin  him. 

"  Well,  coz.,"  said  Charles,  as  he  drew  her 
arm  within  his  own,  "  your  looks  harmonize 
with  the  morning — all  animation  and  bright- 
ness. The  adventures  of  last  night  have  not 
scared  your  sleep." 

*'  No,  Charles;  but  methinks  you  and  sleep 
seem  to  have  been  strangers." 

"Indeed,  coz.,  you  are  a  true  prophetess; 
but  I  have  serious  matter  to  communicate, 
which,  however  startling  for  the  moment,  must 
lead  to  a  happy  result." 

And  he  detailed  the  events  which  had 
occurred  since  their  Inst  parting. 

She  shuddered  as  she  heard.  Had  they  been 
singled  out  for  murder  !  Had  only  a  few  hours 
elapsed  since  the  secret  agents  of  villany  had 
beset  their  path,  ready  to  spring  upon  their  un- 
suspecting victims  and  remove  them  by  a  violent 
death ! 

"  Charles — Charles,'*  she  cried,  grasping  his 
arm,  "  our  escape  was  wonderful — the  hand  of 
Providence  was  in  it.  Still,  whatever  becomes 
of  myself,  in  what  imminent  perils  I  have  in- 
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volved  you,  Charles.  J  have  allured  you  from 
the  tranquil  shades  of  the  rectory,  to  mingle 
with  blood  and  violence.  Let  nie  be  the 
victim — why  should  any  harm  happen  to 
you?" 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  calm  her 
emotion.  He  gently  reasoned  with  her,  and 
forcibly  represented — nor  could  she  withstand 
the  conviction,  that  the  very  alarm  they  had 
lately  passed  through  was,  in  the  result,  fraught 
with  anticipations  of  future  good.  They  had 
not  only  burst  the  toils  that  were  so  rnpidly 
and  fatally  closing  around  them,  but  had  won 
over  to  their  interest  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
deadly  plot,  whose  voluntary  confession  had 
armed  them  with  the  means  of  counteractinor 
the  desperate  ringleader,  Etienne,  whose  safety 
could  not  be  insured  except  with  the  des- 
truction of  those  whom  he  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured. 

"Yes;  the  hand  of  Heaven,"  said  Charlies, 
"  is  evident  in  every  event,  and  my  heart 
swells  with  humble  gratitude  that  our  cause  is 
such,  that  we  may  with  confidence  anticipate 
that  Heaven  will  ultimately  crown  it  with  a 
fortunate  end." 

"  You  are  indeed,  Charles,  a  cheering  guide. 
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I  almost  feel  ashamed  of  my  late  weakness ; 
but  it  is  past,  and  I  am  again,  like  yourself,  all 
hope  and  confidence.  Yet  think,  Charles  (as 
she  turned  towards  the  glittering  lake),  think 
that  those  water?,  the  object  of  my  intense  love 
and  admiration,  should  have  been  so  lately  des- 
tined to  entomb  us  both." 

"But  here  we  stand,  sweet  coz.,  safe  and 
unharmed,  and  like  the  charmed  spear  of  old, 
the  blow  which  was  aimed  against  us  shall 
work  its  own  cure.  But  now,  as  to  the  future, 
I  had  just  parted  with  Dennis,  before  I  saw 
you  at  your  window.  During  our  watch,  we 
Conversed  little^  and  that  in  whispers,  in  order 
to  avoid  suspicion  of  our  presence,  in  case 
Pierre  should  venture  back,  though  1  am  com- 
pelled to  own,  I  heard  an  occasional  snore 
from  Dennis,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  resist 
the  inclination.  The  night  passed  away  with- 
out disturbance,  and  when  the  day  broke,  we 
repaired  together  to  one  of  the  shady  seats 
above  the  lake,  where  he  continued,  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  the  history  of  his  adventures, 
which  every  moment  increased  in  interest,  as 
so  strangely  and  closely  connected  with  our 
own  fate.  It  appeared  that  on  their  landing 
at  Havre,  the  Count,  for  he  then  assumed  the 
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title,  hired  a  carriage  immediately,  to  proceed 
forward  to  Paris.  I  must,  however,  premise 
that  Dennis  had  rendered  him  a  most  impor- 
tant service,  and  been  instrumental  in  saving 
his  life.  The  tide  being  low,  the  steamer 
could  not  reach  the  landing-place,  and  as  he 
stepped  into  the  boat  alongside,  he  missed  his 
footing,  fell  into  deep  water,  and  disappeared. 
The  French  sailors  looked  on,  sliouted,  and  did 
nothing.  Not  so  Dennis,  who  was  f  imiliar  as  a 
duck  with  the  water.  He  plunged  after  him  caught 
him  as  he  rose,  and  all  apprehension  was  soon 
at  rest.  The  ladies  were  profuse  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  and  even  the  Count, 
cold  and  selfish  as  he  must  be,  warmly  acknow- 
ledged his  deep  sense  of  the  important  service. 
Dennis  was  now  in  high  favour,  treated  more 
like  a  friend  than  a  dependent,  and  he  grew 
daily  more  attached  to  his  young  mistress.  He 
had  frequently  chanced  to  overhear  angry  re- 
monstrances from  madame,  which  drowned  the 
silvery  tones  of  Louise,  and  noticed  that,  after 
each  repetition,  she  always  retired  in  tears. 
*  And  is  it  your  own  mother,'  said  Dennis,  as 
she  [)assed  him  one  day  in  great  distress — *  is 
it  your  own  mother  that  sends  the  water  to 
those  beautiful  eyes?'      *  Ah,    Dennis,    happy 
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are  those  who  have  a  kind  mother  to  watch  over 
them.  I  have  never  known  comfort  since  I 
was  torn  from  ray  native  vale.'  *Then  she  is 
not  your  own  mother,  miss  Louise,  after  all. 
Is  the  good  soul  in  Heaven?'  *  No,  Dennis. 
Your  mistress'  tempting  offer  to  take  charge  of 
me  for  two  or  three  years  was  a  powerful  in- 
ducement to  my  mother  to  entrust  me  to  her 
guidance,  particularly  as  we  were  in  humble 
circumstances.  My  cottage  home  was  in  Italy, 
in  the  Vale  of  Arno.  My  wish  is  to  give  up 
this  wandering  life,  of  which  I  am  weary,  and 
return  to  my  mother.  Madame  will  not  hear 
of  it.'  Dennis  was  curious  to  know  whether  it 
was  a  sentiuient  of  kind  feeling  only  that  in- 
duced madame  to  take  upon  herself  the  exclu- 
sive care  of  one  wholly  unknown  to  her.  He 
was  suspicious  that  her  views  were  not  wholly 
devoid  of  selfishness,  for  Dennis  is  a  keen  ob- 
server of  character,  and  w^hen  he  found  that  he 
had  judged  correctly — that  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  peasant  girl,  in  chanting  her  native  ballads, 
had  roused  the  cupidity  of  madame  to  possess 
such  a  prize ;  his  favourable  opinion  of  his 
mistress  was  shaken.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
indignant  against  her  for  injuring  so  sweet  a 
creature,  the  counterpart,  he  said,  of  his  own 
Kathleen.     They  had  travelled  under  a  feigned 
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name,  since  their  departure  from  England,  and 
when  they  reached  Paris,  it  was  arranged  that 
madame  should  there  give  a  series  of  concerts. 
Dennis  noticed  that  the  Count  never  took  a 
prominent  part  in  these  arrangements,  but  kept 
in  the  back-ground,  and  his  avocations  seemed 
to  be  wdiollj  different.  One  evening,  when 
Dennis  as  usual  attended,  with  the  carriage,  to 
convey  the  ladies  to  their  lodgings  at  the  close 
of  the  performance,  the  concert  chanced  to  be 
prolonged  to  a  later  hour.  As  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged man,  he  sauntered  about  till  he  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  concert-room.  It  was 
crowded  and  brilliant :  yet  all  was  hushed  save 
one  sweet  voice,  that  poured  forth  a  strain  of 
such  plaintive  melody  that  every  heart  was  taken 
captive.  It  was  a  simple  ballad,  that  spoke  the 
yearnings  of  the  lonely  exile  after  her  native 
home.  Her  hearers  hung  in  breathless  delight 
on  the  thrilling  notes,  and  little  did  they  dream 
that  her  own  sorrows  were  embodied  in  the 
simple  words,  and  that  the  pathos  she  flung 
into  them  was  the  emanation  of  her  own  feelings. 
When  it  came  to  a  close,  a  thunder  of  applause^ 
ensued.  *  By  the  powers,'  cried  Dennis,  in  the 
excess  of  his  enthusiasm,  *  there  was  such  a  din," 
I  thought  the  roof  would  have  tumbled  down 
N  2 
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As  for  my  own  self  I  cried  like  a  child,  and 
when  my  young  misiress  was  called  upon  to  sing 
it  again,  I  could  have  listened  for  ever.  And 
who  is  it,  I  thought,  that  shall  harm  you  while 
Dennis  lives  ?  You  shall  share  my  home  vvith 
my  own  Kathleen,  ^and,  if  the  world  cast  you 
off,   we  will  both  of  us  love  and  cherish  you." 

''  I  see  your  astonishment,  sweet  coz.,  at  all 
I  have  said,  but  more  yet  remains  to  be  told. 
Is  it  not  past  belief  that  a  casual  rencontre 
with  a  humble  Irishman  in  a  foreign  land, 
should  prove  the  means  of  dissipating  the 
mystery  so  closely  interwoven  with  your  future 
happiness,  that  he  should  be  in  the  service  of 
the  very  wretch,  the  discovery  of  whose  haunts 
we  are  so  anxiously  striving  to  trace?  But 
1  will  continue  Dennis's  narrative. 

"  The  Count  appeared  to  have  avocations 
and  business  independent  of  the  ladies.  It 
was  frequently  early  morn  before  he  returned 
from  his  nightly  orgies,  sometimes  in  high 
spirits,  but  more  irequently  the  reverse. 
This  variation  depended  upon  his  success  at 
the  gaming  tables,  where  Dennis  never  failed 
in  finding  him  when  commissioned  with  a  mes- 
sage from  his  mistress.  His  good  fortune  at 
length   must   have  wholly   deserted   him,  and 
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Dennis  owned  he  could  not  help  pitying  him, 
and  more  than  once  respectfully  advised  him, 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  poor  Louise,  to 
abandon  such  ruinous  practices.  *  Your  kind 
advice  comes  too  late,  Dennis,'  cried  the 
Count  one  night  when  he  returned  in  a  state 
bordering  on  distraction.  *  I  have  not  a  single 
franc  left,  my  last  stake  this  night  has  ren- 
dered me  a  beggar.  Could  I  only  recover  the 
property  of  which  I  have  been  unjustly  robbed, 
I  would  forswear  gaming  and  lead  a  life  of 
usefulness  in  future.  Indeed  it  was  the  loss 
of  this  property  to  which  1  had  a  just,  un- 
doubted claim,  that  rendered  me  desperate  and 
drove  me  to  the  gaming  table.  My  habits 
are  naturally  domestic,  and  woe  to  those 
plunderers  who  have  rendered  me  otherwise. 
My  poor  wife  !  and  poor  Louise  !'  *  Is  it  in  a 
christian  country,'  exclaimed  Dennis,  excited 
almost  to  tears,  *  that  one  man  rubs  another 
and  is  allowed  to  go  scot  free.  Who  and  where 
are  the  rogues  that  are  rollicking  in  another 
man's  nest  V  '  They  are  great  and  wealthy. 
No  one  doubts  my  right,  but  the  ear  of  justice 
has  been  bribed,  Dennis.  I  cannot  now  do 
what  I  intended  for  poor  Louise.  She  must 
return  to  her  mother  penniless,   I  am  bereft  of 
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means  to  render  her  future  life  coQifortable.* 
'  But  we  must  get  all  this  property  back,'  cried 
Dennis,  roused  almost  to  frenzy.  '  True, 
Dennis,  but  there  is  no  hope,  by  fair  means  at 
least.'  '  Then,  by  the  powers,  be  your  own 
judge  and  executioner.'  *  Yuu  talk  like  a 
man,  Dennis.  If  I  was  to  point  out  to  you 
the  cruel  robbers  who  have  plundered  me  of 
my  own,  and  now  laugh  at  the  misery  of  myself 
and  my  wife,  would  you  revenge  me  ?'  ^  Be 
they  men  or  women,  1  would  take  mighty  good 
care  they  were  soon  past  bothering  me  in  this 
world,  and  the  priest  would  give  me  abso- 
lution.' The  count  had  thus  roused  Dennis's 
feelings  to  the  boiling  point,  and  from  that  day 
he  never  allowed  it  cool,  and  Dennis  looked 
upon  him  as  one  deeply  injured,  and  that  he 
was  only  answering  to  the  call  of  duty,  in 
stepping  forward  in  his  defence.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  Dennis's  simplicity  was  no  match 
for  his  master's  cunning.  The  honesty  of  his 
own  heart  never  allowed  him  to  harbour  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  his  hands,  and 
that  he  was  falling,  with  his  eyes  open,  into  a 
snare,  which,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  might  have  involved  him  in  guilt 
of  the  blackest  dye,  and  all  its  fearful  conse- 
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quences.  Dennis  shuddered  as  I  pointed  this 
out  to  hiai.  *  And  what  might  have  become 
of  Kathleen,'  was  his  instantaneous  remark, 
suceeded  by  a  burst  of  indignation  against  the 
specious  hypocrite,  nor  was  it  lessened  when 
I  made  him  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Count,  far  from  deserving  pity,  was  himself  a 
monster  in  guilt,  that  he  was  familiar  not  only 
with  forgery  and  robbery  but  even  with  mur- 
der, and  that  we  were  then  actually  in  pursuit 
of  him,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  bar  of 
justice,  there  to  answer  for  these  dreadful 
crimes.  I  gave  him  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
troubles  in  which  his  desperate  villanies  had 
involved  our  kind  hostess,  and  more  par- 
ticularly yourself,  sweet  coz.,  that  he  might 
fully  comprehend  the  different  bearings  of  our 
situation.  He  was  bewildered  with  the  sudden 
turn  of  the  tables  upon  his  old  master.  *  I 
should  not  care,'  he  cried  with  deep  feeling, 
to  see  him  dancing  upon  nothing  this  very 
day;  but  the  ladies,  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
their  heads.'  I  told  him  I  strongly  suspected 
that  the  Count's  wife,  if  she  really  enjoyed 
the  title,  which  was  questionable,  was  cognizant 
of  all  his  dark  deeds,  and  must  consequently 
share    the   ignominy   attending  his  exposure. 
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Not  SO  Louise ;  she  is  pure  and  innocent  and 
must  be  removed  from  this  vile  contamination. 
But  I  am  wandering  from  Dennis's  narrative, 
which  I  will  now  bring  to  a  close,  though 
without  the  peculiar  humour  and  raciness 
which  he  threw  into  it.  They  had  been 
several  weeks  in  Paris  and  the  concerts  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  Count  one 
evening  returned  to  the  lodgings,  accompanied 
by  a  person  who  seemed  wearied  with  long 
travel — the  bearer  of  some  important  intelli- 
gence. Dennis  suspected  the  tidings  were  of 
an  alarming  character  as  preparations  were 
commenced  for  their  early  departure  from 
Paris,  and  during  the  interval  the  Count  never 
stirred  abroad,  but  the  stranger  seemed  fa- 
miliar with  all  his  concerns  and  acted  for 
him.  On  leaving  Paris  they  professed  to  take 
the  route  to  Tours,  but  after  continuing  two 
or  three  posts  in  this  direction,  as  if  to  mislead 
enquiry,  they  suddenly  diverged  towards  Stras- 
bourg, travelling  day  and  night  till  they 
reached  it.  There  their  journey  terminated 
for  the  present,  and,  after  surveying  the  new 
ground,  they  again  started  their  musical  ar- 
rangements, which  from  the  late  events,  were 
now  become  vitally  necessary  as  a  source  of 
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subsistence.  When  Louise  became  aware  of 
their  altered  circumstances^  all  memory  of 
madame's  late  harshness  towards  herself  was 
lost  in  compassion  as  she  witnessed  her  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  she  could  not  cr^nceal 
from  herself  that  the  exertion  of  her  best 
powers  would  be  now  more  than  ever  required. 
This  she  was  determined  should  not  be  v/ant- 
ing,  yet  at  times  a  sickness  came  over  her  at 
the  thought,  that  the  prospect  of  her  return 
to  her  native  home  would  become  more  distant 
and  uncertain  in  pro])ortion  as  her  talents 
became  more  necessary  to  their  maintenance. 
When  Madame  fir^t  allured  the  timid  girl 
from  her  retirement,  she  was  assiduous  in  cul- 
tivating the  natural  graces  of  her  pupil.  She 
brought  all  her  professional  skill  into  play,  and 
watched  with  delighted  surprise  her  rapid  pro- 
gress and  quick  perception  of  the  intricate 
studies  upon  which  she  now  entered.  The 
wild  graccis  of  her  voice  were  pruned  by  the 
science  and  cultivation  engrafted  upon  her  own 
truthful  simplicity,  which  shed  such  a  resist- 
less enchantment  over  the  whole,  and  never 
deserted  her.  There  it  remained ;  nor  did 
Madame  wish  to  eradicate  it.  It  was  a  spell 
beyond  the   reach  of  art.     She  threw  around 
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it  the  more  bold  and  brilliant  fascinations 
which  her  own  mature  experience  was  so  well 
enabled  to  impart,  thereby  sweetly  contrasting 
the  more  touching  and  soul- subduing  eloquence, 
whose  well-spring  was  in  the  heart,  and  which 
gave  to  her  tones  that  peculiar  and  melting 
tenderness,  whose  progress  was  irresistible. 

As  her  capabilities  and  powers  expanded, 
and  she  felt  that  confidence  in  herself  so 
necessary  to  their  full  display,  Madame  be- 
came hourly  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
prize  she  had  so  fortunately  acquired ;  but  her 
delight  was  triumphant  at  the  progress  she 
also  made  under  the  tuition  of  able  masters  in 
the  sister-accomplishment  of  dancing. 

With  Louise,  nature  had  already  done  much, 
and  instruction  rapidly  completed  the  rest. 
She  welcomed,  with  eagernes:?,  the  instructions 
in  her  favourite  amusement,  and  she  again  felt 
that  all-absorbing  ecstasy  with  which  she  was 
wont  to  lead  her  own  village  revels.  She  was 
herself  surprised  at  her  own  rapid  proficiency, 
and  often  pleased  herself  with  the  idea  of  ex- 
hibiting before  her  former  companions  the 
novel  graces  she  was  so  unexpectedly  acquir- 


^ludame  now  hugged  herself  in  the  assured 
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realization  of  her  most  sanguine  hopes,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  wealthy  return  for  all  the 
anxieties  and  expense  hitherto  incurred,  on  ac- 
count of  her  youthful  protegee. 

As  yet  the  exhibition  of  her  talents  had 
been  confined  to  the  concert  room ;  but  now 
Madame  was  encouraged  to  extend  the  arena 
of  their  display.  Her  ambitious  hopes  centred 
in  the  stage,  there  to  exhibit  before  the  public 
gaze  her  interesting  pupil,  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  whose  form  and  feature,  added 
to  her  other  fliscinations,  would  present  a  com* 
bination  of  charms,  well  calculated  to  ensure 
a  brilliant  reception  ;  nor  did  the  result  prove 
her  erroneous  in  her  calculations,  either  as  to 
the  success  of  the  youthful  debutante,  or  the 
expectation  of  a  rich  harvest  to  herself.  To 
these  arrangements,  Louise,  at  first,  manifested 
an  instinctive  repugnance,  which,  however, 
gradually  gave  way,  and  she  felt  cheered  for- 
ward in  her  new  career  by  a  growing  inclina- 
tion for  it,  as  well  as  by  a  sensation  of  grati- 
tude to  her  protectress  in  return  for  what  she 
had  done,  and  pity  for  her  alcered  circumstances. 
These  circumstances  were  indeed  desperate ; 
for  though  Madame  was  ever  provident  in  her 
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thoughts  for  the  future,  the  large  fund  which 
she  had  been,  for  some  time,  accumulating, 
the  produce  of  her  own  professional  talent  and 
industry,  was  now  wholly  swept  away,  to  re- 
lieve the  Count  from  the  perplexities  in  which 
the  fatal  issue  of  his  gambling  proj)ensities  had 
involved  him,  and  to  add  to  her  distress,  such 
relief  was  insufficient. 

These  particulars  I  gathered  from  Dennis, 
by  questioning  him  at  different  times  during 
his  story;  but  I  have  linked  them  together  in 
order  the  better  to  connect  the  narrative* 

''It  seems  the  Count  had  met  with  his 
match  among  the  gambling  fraternity  of  Paris, 
who  had  introduced  some  novel  manoeuvring  in 
their  mode  of  play,  which  had  disconcerted  his 
own  previous  arrangements.  The  result  to 
himself  was  ruin,  and  the  issue  of  responsibili- 
ties beyond  his  ability  to  discharge.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  fearless  temperament ;  but  he 
well  knew  there  were  certain  processes  against 
which  all  his  coolness  nnd  defiance  could  avail 
nothing. 

"His  personal  liberty  was  at  risk,  and  to 
guard  against  this,  all  his  art  and  ingenuity 
v^ere  tasked  to  the  utmost,   and   his  consulta- 
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tions  with  his  partner  in  guilt,  whom  Dennis 
called  Balfour,  were  long  and  frequent. 

"  Madame  Legrand  was  the  object  of  their 
attack,  and  the  course  which  the  Count  adopted 
with  reference  to  her,  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted with.  He  buoyed  himself  with  the 
hope  that  a  lonely,  unprotected  female  might 
be  induced,  by  her  fears,  to  accept  his  offer, 
and  at  once  abandon  the  property.  With  an 
artful  appearance  of  candour,  he  readily  ac- 
ceded to  her  wish,  to  have  the  will,  on  which 
he  founded  his  claim,  forwarded  to  her,  and  he 
was  tempted  to  incur  this  risk  by  the  specious 
simplicity  of  the  request.  He  was,  however, 
baffled  by  the  unexpected  intervention  of  her 
solicitor  ;  and  the  negotiation  apparently 
ended  ;  but  only  for  the  adoption  of  severer 
measures  on  his  part.  The  crime  of  murder 
was  on  his  conscience.  More  than  once  he 
had  been  familiar  with  blood ;  but  he  had  as 
yet  escaped  detection.  His  conscience  was  of 
that  hardened  character,  that  it  seldom  rose  in 
witness  against  him,  and  if  the  knowledge  of 
his  guilt  rested  between  himself  and  his  con- 
science, and  the  world  suspected  it  not,  he 
walked  aloiig  among  his  fellow  men  with  the 
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imposing  coolness  of  integrity,  reckless  of  the 
eye  that  seeth  not  as  man  seeth. 

"It  must  be  owned,  in  justice  to  Madame, 
that,  though  cognizant  of  his  crimes,  she  was, 
at  times,  overpowered  with  terror  as  the  accu- 
mulated mass  presented  itself  to  her  imagina- 
tion.    One  by  one  the  knowledge  had  broken 
upon  her  so  imperceptibly,  that  her  apprehen- 
sions   were,    for  the    moment,    lulled    by   the 
specious  representations  of  the  Count ;  but,  at 
length,  the  aggregate  almost  overwhelmed  her. 
Her  suggestions  were  slighted.     What  should 
he    fear?      To-diiy   was  prosperous;    and    to- 
morrow will  be  even  such  as  to-day.     Her  own 
talents  were  more  than  sufficient  for  her  main- 
tenance,  and  she  would  have  abandoned   her 
thoughtiets  partner   to    that   fate    which,    she 
knew,  must,   at  last,  overtake   hiin;    but  she 
was    attached    to    him.      Yes,   she   loved    the 
desperate   wretch,  whose  career  was  in  open 
hostility  to   God  and   man,  and    she   still  re- 
mained with   him,   trusting  against  hope.     It 
seems  that  the  Count  w  is  now  determined  to 
use  harsher  measures  wlta   Madame  Legrand, 
and  in  case  of  her  conti:/aed  obstinacy,  to  re- 
move even,  by   violence,  the  only "  obstacle  to 
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his  possession  of  the  ample  property,  now  more 
eagerly  coveted  than  before.     And  the  snare 
which    he  laid,   was    cunningly  devised.     He 
felt  the  importance   of  having  a  spy  upon  her 
words  and  movements;  and,  in  this  instance, 
his  triumph  was  complete.     Pierre's  besetting 
sin  was  his  love  of  money.  *  It  was  on  this  hint' 
the  tempter  spake.     His  offers  were  so  seduc- 
ing, that  Pierre  fell  from  his  high  estate,  and 
one  foul  blot  effaced  the  proud   memorial  of 
long,  faithful  service,  and  stamped  '  traitor'   in 
its  stead.     Little  did  his  mistress  suspect,  that 
the  long-tried  services,  on  which  she  continued 
to  lean   with   unabated  confidence,  were  now 
transferred     to   her    bitterest    enemy.       Her 
trust  in  his  integrity  was  so  strong,  that  she 
was  in   the    habit  of  baring   before   him   her 
inmost   heart,    and   since   Etienne'?   alarming 
attempt,   these  proofs  of   her  confidence   had 
become  more  frequent.     Little  did  she  dream 
that  the  eye   which  watched  over   her,  the  ear 
into  which  she  unbosomed  all   her  private  sor- 
rows, and  the  tongue  whose   ready  sympathy 
and  advice  threw   their  protecting  shield  over 
her  loneliness,  were  all  faithless,  and  united  in 
deadly  hostility  against  her.     No  incident  had 
yet  occurred   to   alarm  her,  or   to  excite  any 
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misgivings  that  all  was  not  right,  for  Pierre, 
with  the  cunning  of  a  demon,  exercised  the 
utmost  vif^ilance  in  his  own  conduct,  so  as  not 
to  wake  the  least  suspicion.  It  was  the  calm 
that  precedes  the  tempest.  The  Count  had 
emissaries  in  pay  at  various  places,  and  such 
intercourse  was  necessary  for  his  own  safety, 
as  there  was  scarce  a  capital  in  Europe  where 
suspicion  had  not  pointed  at  him,  and  from 
whence  he  had  not  been  compelled  hastily  to 
decamp,  rendering  caution  indispensable,  pre- 
vious to  liis  re-appearance.  I  doubt  not,  the 
alarming  iiitelligence  brought  so  suddenly  to 
Paris,  by  his  confederate  Balfour,  related  to 
the  active  interference  of  poor  Edward^s  friends 
on  his  behalf,  and  their  unflinching  resolve  to 
pursue  and  bring  to  justice  the  bh^od-stained 
ruffian  by  whose  unlucky  escape  the  bolt  had 
fallen  upon  his  innocent  head.  When  madame 
was  aware  of  its  purport,  she  trembled  :  she  felt 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  of  awful  import.  The 
Count  was  shaken  from  his  habitual  coolness, 
and  the  germ  of  unwonted  thoughts  sprang 
forth  in  his  heart,  which  produced  a  train  of 
serious  reflections,  increasing  in  terror  as  they 
fastened  upon  him.  But  he  was  so  steeped  in 
crime  that  *  returning  was  as  bad  as  to  2:0  o'er.' 
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Like  a  w^olf  pursued  by  the  hunters,  he  heard 
the  yell  of  the  dogs  at  his  heels,  and  his  dream 
of  confidence  and  self-delusion  evaporated. 
'Twas  now  that  he  experienced  a  sensation  of 
undefined  fear.  A  voice  within  him  would  not 
be  silenced  ;  but  he  wrestled  with  his  new-born 
terrors,  and,  for  the  present,  rained  the  mastery. 
Mistaken  wretch  !  the  blood-hounds  were  on 
his  track,  with  instinct  sure  and  unerring. 
Already,  in  imagination,  he  grasped  raadame's 
wealth,  and  was  now  resolved  to  realize  the 
dream,  reckless  of  the  means,  however  despe- 
rate. His  wife  strove  to  recall  him  to  better 
thoughts,  advised  his  instant  retirement  to  some 
obscure  town,  while  she  continued  her  profes- 
sional pursuits  for  the  general  support.  His 
impetuous  spirit  would  not  wait  the  slow 
operation  of  time,  and  have  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence doled  out  in  scanty  drops.  One  bold 
stroke  and  wealth  was  in  his  grasp.  He  had 
watched  with  selfish  cunninoj  the  increasinoj 
sympathy  of  Dennis  in  the  evident  distress  of 
the  ladies.  That  feeling  he  had  kept  alive,  so 
that  it  was  ready  to  burst  into  a  blaze  at  his 
bidding,  and  the  time  was  now  arrived  to  call 
it  into  action.  One  night,  Dennis  was  sum- 
moned into   the  sitting-room,   at  a  late  hour, 
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where  he  found  his  master  and  his  confederate 
in  close  conversation.  *  Dennis,'  said  his 
master,  '  I  cannot  longer  bear  to  witness  the 
wretchedness  of  my  wife  and  Louise.  They 
are  ill  fitted  to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  ray 
friend  here  says,  I  must  up  and  be  doing.  They 
are  attached  to  you,  Dennis,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  stick  at  trifles  to  help  them.'  '  Help 
th^m  !'  cried  Dennis ;  *  the  dear  ladies !  they 
shall  never  want  while  Dennis  has  an  arm  like 
this  to  work  for  them.  I  love  them  both, 
better  than  all  the  world,  barring  Kathleen.' 
^You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Dennis;  but  all  you 
could  do  would  barely  keep  them  from  want ; 
and  they  have  been  used  to  comforts,  Dennis.' 
•  Why,  that's  the  real  truth,'  said  Dennis,  in  a 
desponding  tone.  *  But  I  will  recover  my  own, 
Dennis,  from  the  rogues  who  have  robbed  me, 
and  if  they  will  not  quietly  restore  my  just 
rights,  let  them  look  to  the  consequences. 
Their  life  or  mine  must  be  the  forfeit.'  '  That's 
just  the  way  we  settle  our  matters  in  old  Ire- 
land. If  there's  ere  a  thief  among  us,  and  he 
won't  listen  to  reason,  he's  not  proper  company 
for  honest  men,  anyhow.  There's  no  peace  till 
he  sleeps  under  the  sod.'  '  Dennis  is  a  lad  of 
spirit,' cried  Balfour;  *  start  with  him  to-mor- 
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row,  and  return  not  till  you  have  recovered 
your  own.  Strike  home,  Count,  and  without 
pity.  When  rogues,  as  Dennis  says,  sleep 
under  the  sod,  honest  men  may  walk  about  in 
safety.'  *  Be  it  so,'  replied  the  Count.  *  Be 
ready  to-morrow,  Dennis,  at  an  early  hour, 
and  we  must  nerve  ourselves  for  the  worst,  «is 
our  journey  may  end  in  blood.'  The  ladies 
were  left  under  Balfour's  care,  and  master  and 
man  set  forward  on  their  desperate  expedition, 
both  equally  eager,  at  every  risk,  to  bring  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  But  how  different  their 
motives  !  — one  with  the  reckless  daring  of  the 
midnight  ruffian,  athirst  for  rapine  and  plunder  ; 
the  other  glowing  with  honest  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  injured  innocence,  and  who  considered  the 
mission  as  sanctified  by  duty,  even  if  compelled 
to  shed  blood  in  its  accomplishment.  During 
their  journey,  Dennis  scarce  knew  his  own 
master,  so  imposing  was  his  change  of  dress 
and  manner.  His  tone  of  voice  was,  at  times, 
so  different  that  he  almost  doubted  his  identity  > 
yet  no  suspicion  rose  in  his  mind  that  this 
disguise  might  be  assumed  for  dishonest  pur- 
poses. He  thought  of  the  ladies — particularly 
of  poor  Louise — and  one  absorbing  idea  fastened 
upon  him,  giving  its  own  culour  to  everything 
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around  him.  They  reached  Geneva,  and  at  an 
early  hour  of  night  they  were  wandering,  like 
two  guilty  things,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  scenery  reminded  Dennis  of  his  own  native 
land,  and  he  thought  of  the  little  cottage  beside 
the  lake,  where  for  two  happy  years  he  had 
lived  with  his  own  dear  Kathleen,  till  the 
meddling  priest  broke  up  his  quiet  hearth. 
'  Mind  that  beautiful  house  there,  Dennis,' 
said  his  master,  pointing  to  a  sequestered  villa, 
whence  the  twinkling  lights  gleamed  amidst 
the  fairy  bowers  that  shadowed  its  white  walls. 
*  It  must  be  mighty  pretty  living  there,'  re- 
plied Dennis  ;  *  bad  luck  to  me  if  I  was  not 
thinking  of  turning  the  gentle  folk  out  that 
live  there,  and  planting  our  good  ladies  in  it.' 
'  That  house  is  justly  mine  ;  there,  as  it  stands, 
full  of  fine  furniture  and  riches  of  all  sorts — 
with  all  its  groves  and  gardens,  such  as  a  king 
might  envy.  The  woman  who  lives  in  it  has 
robbed  us  of  all,  and  is,  likely  enough,  now 
laughing  at  our  miseries.'  '  And  do  you  mane 
her  to  sleep  another  night  in  the  house  ?'  ex- 
claimed Dennis,  in  great  excitement.  *  Not 
many,  good  Dennis,  with  your  good  help  :  but 
we  must  proceed  with  caution.'  A  low  sound 
of  a  whistle  from  his  master  startled  Dennis, 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  a  man,  apparently  from 
the  house,  was  observed  stealing  cautiously 
through  the  shrubberies,  till  he  joined  them. 
*  Pierre,'  said  the  Count,  Ms  all  right  within? 
When  can  you  admit  us?'  *  In  an  hour,  my 
mistress,  who  is  unwell,  will  retire  for  the  night.' 
They  then  went  apart,  and  Dennis  overheard 
them  in  warm  discourse.  It  was  soon  over ; 
and  on  their  return,*  Dennis,'  said  Pierre,  *  you 
are  now  one  of  us.  The  Count  has  been 
praising  your  spirit  and  fidelity.  He  must 
have  his  own,  and  by  our  means.  Take  this 
dagger,  Dennis — it  is  easily  concealed,  and  you 
may  find  it  useful,  as  we  have  enemies  about 
us.'  Dennis  took  the  weapon  and  hid  it  be- 
neath his  vest,  though,  as  he  grasped  the  oaken 
staiF  he  held,  he  thought  it  a  more  natural 
meants  of  defence  for  an  Irishman.  Pierre  stole 
back  to  the  house,  and  durini^  his  absence,  they 
lay  crouched  in  the  shade,  from  whence  they 
could  distinguish  the  lights  glancing  to  and  fro. 
At  length,  they  heard  an  upper  window  thrown 
open,  and  a  female  form  bent  forward,  as  if  for 
the  moment  to  inhale  the  freshening  breeze  of 
the  night.  '  There  she  is,  Dennis,'  cried  the 
Count,  '  the  proud,  insulting  woman  that 
tramples  on  my  poor  wife.'     Deimis  stared  at 
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her  with  eyes  starting  from  his  head.  *  By 
the  powers  I  wish  she  were  a  man,  but  that's  her 
own  look  out.  She  should  not  be  after  staling 
what's  not  her  own.  Let  me  only  come  across 
her,  and  I'll  cure  her  thieving.'  A  low 
whistle  sounded ;  '  Follow  me,  Dennis,'  said 
the  Count,  'we  must  now  prove  our  mettle.' 
They  cautiously  entered  the  house  when 
Pierre  led  them  through  some  silent  passages 
to  a  small  room,  in  which  there  was  a  blazing 
fire  and  a  table  covered  with  good  cheer.  Dennis 
was  mightily  pleased  at  the  sight,  and  the  in- 
vitation to  him  to  partake,  was  not  twice  re- 
peated. He  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  creature  comforts  before  him,  and 
the  liquor  was  so  much  to  his  liking  that  the 
very  serious  matters  in  hand  faded  gradually 
from  his  recollection,  as  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  he  expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  old  Ire- 
land to  a  pretty  girl  who  joined  them,  and 
whose  black  eyes  and  laughing  countenance 
completed  his  fascination.  It  seemed  the 
household  had  retired  to  rest  except  this  young 
female,  whose  freedom  of  manners  and  her  evi- 
dent ascendancy  over  Pierre,  proved  the  in- 
timate connection  between  them.  '  We  must 
not  longer  waste  our  precious  moments.  Den- 
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nis,'  said  the  Count.  At  this  startling  sum- 
mons, Dennis  awoke  as  from  a  pleasant  dream. 
The  girl  and  Pierre  left  the  room,  and  he  stood 
alone  with  the  Count.  '  This  night,  Dennis, 
the  woman  who  sleeps  above,  must  be  sent  to 
another  world,  and  the  deed  must  be  done  by 
your-self.  One  blow  as  she  sleeps,  and  all  will 
soon  be  over.'  In  a  moment  Dennis'  former 
feelings  returned  even  with  added  force.  He 
instinctively  felt  for  his  weapon.  The  Count 
watched  the  motion,  and  no  doubt  chuckled  at 
the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  his  victim. 
'I'm  ready,'  cried  Dennis,  'before  the  clock 
strikes,  she  shall  be  past  thieving  honest  people's 
goods.'  They  ascended  a  wide  staircase  and 
the  Conut  led  the  way  along  the  dusky  landing 
whose  carpeted  surface  gave  not  back  their 
tread  and  stopt  at  a  door  partly  open,  discover- 
ing a  chamber  lighted  by  a  lamp.  '  There  she 
sleeps — in,  Dennis,  fear  not  her  waking,  she 
sleeps  soundly.  Think  of  the  dear  suffering 
ladies  we  have  left  behind,  and  strike  home.' 
Dennis  stood  alone.  He  entered  cautiously 
into  the  chamber.  There  lay  his  intended  vic- 
tim, in  her  night  dress,  partly  covered  by  the 
beJ-clothes,  as  if  she  had  been  overtaken  sud- 
denly by  sleep,  which  still  continued  and  pro- 
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found.  She  had  evidently  been  drugged  for 
the  fatal  crisis.  Dennis  drew  forth  his  weapon, 
he  felt  a  sudden  chill  at  his  heart,  as  he  looked 
at  her.  His  fingers  relaxed  their  hold.  He 
mentally  wished  there  was  a  priest  by  to  give 
him  absolution.  It  was  but  momentary.  He 
thought  of  poor  Louise  and  his  arm  was  raised 
to  strike.  A  soft  voice  rose  from  behind,  call- 
ing him  by  name — he  could  not  mistake  the 
well-known  tones  ;  he  turned  hastily  round, 
expecting  to  see  Kathleen.  All  was  vacancy  ; 
a  horrid  stillness  hung  over  everything,  and  he 
wished  the  deed  done  that  he  might  be  far 
away.  With  a  desperate  energy,  he  again  stood 
over  his  victim — raised  his  arm — and  dashed 
the  weapon  against  her  side.  The  blow,  so 
fierce,  must  have  been  instantaneously  fatal 
had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  some  hard  sub- 
stance. The  blade  penetrated  her  night  dress, 
but  he  drew  it  forth  again  bright  aad  unstained 
though  bent  with  the  force  of  the  stroke. 
Dennis  was  bewildered,  he  saw  nothing  that 
could  thus  could  resist  so  powerful  a  blow,  and 
he  knew  not  on  what  to  resolve.  But  the  lady 
now  stirred,  and  he  eagerly  stole  out  of  the 
room  well  pleased  in  spite  of  him^elf,  at  the 
bloodless   issue   of   the    visit.       He  found  his 
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master,  and  Pierre  below,  who  heard  his  tale 
with  feelings  inflamed  by  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  so  extraordinary  that  they  be- 
lieved it  not,  but  deemed  the  whole  an  inven- 
tion to  hide  his  own  cowardice.  A  bell  now 
rang  violently.  The  black-eyed  girl  rushed 
into  the  room.  '  It  is  my  mistress'  bell.  She 
has  recovered  and  I  must  attend  her.  You 
must  depart,  and  that  instantly.'  *  Be  it  so,' 
said  the  Count,  *  I  shall  go  to  my  old  quarters 
in  Geneva,  Pierre,  where  I  shall  anxiously  wait 
intelligence  from  you.'  He  left  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  Dennis. 

**  In  one  of  the  Count's  obscure  haunts,  they 
passed  the  night  together.  Shut  up  in  a  small 
room,  they  had  both  matter  for  thought  which 
scared  all  idea  of  sleep.  The  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  Count,  again  and  again  question- 
ing his  coaipanion,  who  never  varied  from  his 
original  version  of  the  adventure,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  believe,  but  could  not  unravel. 
The  day  was  advanced  when  Pierre  broke  upon 
their  solitude.  *  Well,  Pierre,  be  quick,  your 
mistress,  what  does  she  suspect  ?'  *  Minet 
found  her  seated  beside  the  bed,  both  her  hands 
prest  on  her  side,  as  if  suffering  great  pain. 
She  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty.     *  1  have 
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had  some  strange  visitation,  Minet.  Some 
sudden  fit  must  have  overtaken  me.'  She  was 
evidently  but  partially  recovered  from  her 
stupor,  as  she  wandered  in  her  speech,  and 
scarcely  heeded  Minet,  w^ho  was  anxious  to 
find  out  if  she  entertained  any  suspicion  of 
foul  play.  She  continued  moaning  deeply,  and 
suffered  herself  to  be  replaced  in  bed,  where 
she  at  length  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber.  In 
that  state  she  remained,'  said  Pierre  *  when  I 
left  the  house.'  *  So  far,  well,'  replied  the 
Count,  *  but  what  have  you  to  say  about  Den- 
nis' strange  story  ?  There  he  site,  is  he  a 
traitor?'  Dennis  jumjied  up,  his  honest  fea- 
tures flushed,  w^ith  indignation.  *  Suspect  not 
Dennis,'  cried  Pierre,  *  the  blow  he  struck 
would  have  been  final,  but  her  bible  saved  her.' 
There  was  a  pause  of  wonder  at  this  announce- 
ment which  Dennis  was  the  first  to  break. 
'  The  bible,  and  that's  it.  Sure  it's  Kathleen's 
pet  book.  Has  not  she  often  told  me,  her 
blessed  self,  we  could'nt  be  saved  without  it. 
Sure  enough  she  came  to  warn  me  again  when 
I  was  going  to  strike  the  woman.'  'It  was  all 
fancy,  good  Dennis,'  said  the  Count,  in  a  soft- 
ened tone,  well  pleased  to  find  his  suspicions 
groundless.     Didn't  I  hear  her,'  said  Dennis, 
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^  and  sure  when  there's  a  voice,  the  body  can't 
be  far  off.'  This  reasoning  produced  no  reply 
from  the  Count,  who  was  listening  to  Pierre's 
farther  explanation  of  the  mystery.  It  seemed 
she  must  have  been  reading  her  bible  when 
the  drowsiness  came  over  her,  so  sudden  and 
overpowering  that  the  book,  as  she  sank  upon 
her  pillow,  must  have  dropt  from  her  hold,  and 
lodged  within  her  night  dress.  Minet  picked 
it  up  from  the  floor  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  and 
the  damage  done  to  the  cover  sufficiently  at- 
tested not  only  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  the 
cau5e  of  her  mistress'  escape.'  *  She  suspects 
then,  nothing,'  said  the  Count,  "  and  let 
Minet  be  ready  with  some  trivial  excuse,  should 
her  mistress  remark  the  altered  condition  of 
the  book.  But  what  next,  Pierre.'  '  It  seems 
to  me  you  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.' 
'  How  so  ?'  said  the  Count,  startled  with  this 
remark.  '  We  should  begin  with  the  witness 
to  the  will.  He  must  be  won  over  if  possible. 
If  he  continue  obstinate,  even  if  my  mistress 
were  out  of  the  way,  he  would  be  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  success.  He  must  be  ours,  by  fair 
means  or  foul.'  All  this  was  said  apart,  in  a  low 
tone,  but  Dennis  caught  its  purport.  After 
some  hasty  arrangements,  Pierre  went  away, 
o  3 
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to  prevent  his  absen  ce  being  noticed  elsewhere 
and     the     Count,     still    carefully    disguised, 
took     his     departure    for    Lausanne    accom- 
panied by  Dennis,  whom  he    had    again  conci- 
liated by  a  softened  change  of  manner. 

"  We  are  already  aware,"  continued  Charles' 
"of  his  unavailing  endeavour  to  win  over 
Baptiste,  and  his  reckless  desperation  in 
forcibly  carrying  him  off  to  a  distant  country, 
in  the  hope  that  fear  for  his  life  might  alarm 
him  into  submission.  Baptiste  will  never  yield, 
or  compromise  his  safety  by  dishonour,  and  I 
fear  the  worst,  particularly,  as  his  late  sister's 
death  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  unfair 
means. 

'*  The  Count  hastened  from  Florence,  owingj 
to  alarming  intelligence  from  Pierre.  It 
seems,  that  our  good  hostess  recovered  from 
the  effect  of  the  brutal  attempt  upon  her  life, 
and  as  all  her  questions  and  surmises  ended  in 
vague  conjecture,  the  matter  gradually  faded 
from  her  mind;  but  Pierre  discovered  that 
danger  threatened  the  Count  from  another 
quarter,  which  Madame  did  not  hesitate  to 
confide  to  him,  as  her  faith  in  his  integrity  re- 
mained unshaken.  These  revelations  the  arch 
traitor  forwarded  to  the  Count.     The  proof  of 
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identity  fastened  upon  the  Count  as  the  mur- 
derer of  poor  Edward's  friend,  and  the  cause  of 
his  subsequent  troubles,  our  deep  interest  in 
the  sad  event,  and  unshrinking  determination 
to  bring  hira  to  justice  ;  our  arrival  in  Geneva, 
and  intimacy  with  the  object  of  his  fierce  per- 
secution ;  all  have  been  detailed  to  the  Count, 
who  is  now  prowling  about  us,  watching  our 
motions,  and  attended  by  emissaries,  prepared, 
if  we  may  judge  from  our  providential  escape 
last  night,  for  any  deed  of  blood  he  may  impose 
upon  them.*' 

The  narrative  was  ended ;  but  who  can 
describe  Matilda's  emotion  as  she  listened  to 
its  interesting  detail?,  so  startling  and  unex- 
pected, yet  linked  so  deep  with  her  own  fate. 
She  spoke  not  during  its  continuance,  but 
clung  closely  to  Charles ;  her  look  and  pressure 
betraying  the  intense  struggle  of  her  feelings 
as  the  strange  communication  went  on. 

When  Charles  ceased  speaking — . 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  world.  Can  a  responsi- 
ble being  peril  his  immortal  soul,  for  this 
world's  perishable  goods  ?  Be  it  our  comfort, 
our  privilege,  to  know  there  is  a  God,  who  will 
still  protect  us,  for  we  are  yet  surrounded  with 
dangers.       Little   does    Madame    suspect  the 
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strange  events  which  have  occurred  since  we 
parted  from  her  last  night;  but  she  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  immedi- 
ately, and  I  do  not  think  that  any  circumstance 
will  affect  her  more  deeply  than  the  treachery 
of  Pierre.  Our  former  suspicions  of  his  hon- 
esty she  rejected  as  groundless ;  but,  however 
unpalatable,  she  must  now  admit  their  correct- 
ness. As  these  astounding  matters  crowd  upon 
us,  Charles,  how  thankful  do  I  feel  that  you 
are  at  my  side.  I  think  my  senses  would  reel, 
without  your  comfort  and  support." 

"  Indeed,  sweet  coz.,  you  have  encountered, 
and  have  yet,  I  fear,  to  encounter  no  ordinary 
trials.  As  for  myself,  I  am  so  sanguine  of  a 
happy  result,  that  I  should  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointed were  1  compelled  to  resign  the  pursuit 
of  these  wretches  into  other  hands.  But  now 
join  our  good  hostess.  I  will  shortly  meet  you 
at  the  breakfast  table,  when  what  I  must  com- 
municate to  Madame,  will  sadly  distress  her.*' 

And  so  it  proved. 

Madame  was  stupified  at  the  alarming  in- 
telligence. She  could  not,  at  once,  admit  the 
conviction  of  Pierre's  faithlessness.  She 
doubted,  she  reasoned;  but  was,  at  length, 
compelled  to  admit  the  unwelcome  truth. 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  pang  to  a  generous  heart  to 
be  roused  from  its  happy  dream  of  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  to  the  stern  reality  of  withered 
hopes  and  undeserved  ingratitude,  when  the 
friend  of  our  youth,  whose  love  was  a  staff  of 
comfort,  on  which  we  trustingly  leaned,  and 
whom  we  were  never  weary  of  loading  with 
benefits,  has  forgotten  all,  and  proves  false  and 
hollow.  It  is  a  lesson  hard  to  learn,  which  we 
would  fain  evade  if  we  could. 

During  her  long,  lonely  widowhood,  Pierre 
bad  ever  been  her  adviser  and  counsellor,  and 
fiuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  though  unwil- 
lingly compelled  to  admit  his  guilt,  his  un- 
avoidable estrangement  seemed  to  cause  a 
vacuum  in  her  existence. 

Charles  read  her  thoughts ;  but  her  own 
good  sense  S03n  came  in  aid  of  his  reasoning. 

"  Well^  Charles,"  she,  at  length,  said,  "  it 
seems  I  have  been  nursing  a  serpent  at  my 
heart,  which  would,  ere  long,  have  stung  me 
to  death.  Well  do  1  remember  that  eventful 
night  when  my  preservation  was  indeed  won- 
derful. Pierre  must  be  driven  to  desperation ; 
and  may  hurry  back  to  Geneva,  and  alarm  our 
inmates.  My  dear  children,  I  have  been  un- 
consciously sleeping,  as  it  were,  on   the   brink 
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of  a  volcano,  which,  but  for  your  timeljr 
watchfulness,  must  have  finally  engulphed  me. 
You  are,  indeed,  our  guiding  star,  Charles, 
your  light  never  burns  dim." 

"  I  am  as  God  made  me,"  replied  Charles, 
*'  happy  and  lighthearted,  but  never  more 
happy  than  when  my  services  are  useful,  so 
that  the  satisfaction,  good  lady,  is  not  all  on 
one  side  ;  but  I  echo  your  allusion  to  our  im- 
mediate return  to  Geneva.  * 

It  was  then  arranged  that  they  should  take 
their  departure  in  the  steam-boat,  which  would 
call  at  Vevay  for  passengers  during  the  morn- 
ing, on  its  route  from  Yilleneuve  to  Geneva ; 
and  Charles  went  to  make  the  necessary  en- 
quiries, accompanied  by  Matilda. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  hotel,  when  Den- 
nis, who  was  waiting  for  Charles,  came  up,  and 
respectfully  saluted  him.  Charles  was  struck 
with  the  smartness  of  his  exterior.  He  had 
evidently  been  attending  to  his  humble  toilet, 
and  his  handsome  countenance  and  active 
figure  were  set  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Before  he  spoke,  Matilda  felt  interested  in  his 
favor :  and  Charles,  too,  was  gratified  at  the 
improvement  in  his  personal  appearance,  as  he 
meant  to  attach  him  to  his  own  service.     In- 
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deed,  he  seemed  thrown  in  their  way  by  Pro- 
vidence, in  order  more  efFectually  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy 
which  was  apparently  begun. 

**  Dennis,"  said  Charles,  "  Kathleen  would 
hardly  know  you." 

Dennis  smiled. 

"  Dennis,"  continued  Charles,  "  this  is  one 
of  the  ladies,  who  you  were  taught  to  believe 
were  so  desperately  wicked,  that  in  your  head- 
long zeal,  not  many  hours  ago,  you  were  eager 
to  fling  them  into  the  lake." 

Dennis  cast  an  imploring  look  on  Charles,  at 
the  same  time  eyeing  Matilda  askance.  "  It 
is  the  plain  truth,  sure  enough  ;  you  see  I  was 
sadly  bothered;  but,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
there's  no  harm  done.  Sure  so  pretty  a  hidy 
will  bear  me  no  ill.  Oh,  if  Kathleen  were  only 
here,  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me." 

"  Our  bible,  Dennis,"  said  Matilda,  '*  teaches 
us  to  forgive  the  truly  penitent." 

"  There  again,  that  same  bible,  those  are  the 
very  words  I  have  heard  Kathleen  read  out 
of  it." 

"  Aye,  Dennis,"  said  Charles,  "  the  bible 
saved  another  of  }Our  intended  victims." 

*^  Yes,"  cried  Dennis,  in  a  state  of  excite- 
o  5     • 
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ment,  "  it's  God's  truth,  Kathleen  shall  know 
all  about  it,  and  we  will  read  the  bible  to- 
gether in  spite  of  the  priest." 

"  But  now,  Dennis,  observe  what  I  say.  It 
shall  be  your  own  fault  if  we  part  till  you 
rejoin  Kathleen.  Obey  my  orders  strictly,  for 
our  situation  demands  the  closest  caution. 
Communicate  with  no  one  without  my  leave, 
as  you  may  be  involving  yourself  in  another 
dilemma,  for  your  feelings  at  times  run  away 
with  you,  Dennis.  I  have  already  explained 
to  you  that  the  Count  is  our  bitterest  enemy, 
•and  there  is  scarce  a  crime  of  which  he  has 
not  been  guilty.  He  must  be  pursued  and 
taken,  and  much  depends  on  you,  Dennis.  This 
lady  feels,  like  myself,  an  interest  for  poor 
Louise  whom  we  are  all  prepared  to  love. 
The  guilty  only  must  suffer.  Follow  us  now 
as  I  shall  require  your  services." 

Dennis  listened  in  respectful  silence,  and  as 
he  followed,  his  honest  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  his  new  master, 
and  he  was  besides  engaged  now  in  a  cause 
which  his  own  Kathleen  would  approve  of. 
The  instructions  of  Charles  were  not  idly  re- 
garded. A  new  spirit  seemed  to  come  over 
biai,  and  he  was  anxious  for  an  opj>ortunity  to 
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prove  his  faith  and  activity  in  the  service  of 
those  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  His 
attentions  to  madame  were  silent  and  respect- 
ful, he  seemed  to  wish  to  anticipate  all  her 
wants,  and  though  it  was  a  struggle  to  her  to 
receive  attentions  from  one  so  lately  leagued 
with  her  enemies,  yet  gradually  better 
thoughts  prevailed.  The  same  hand  which 
was  ignorantly  raised  against  her  life,  was  now 
lifted  in  her  defence,  and  might  prove  the 
instrument,  under  heaven,  of  her  passing  the 
remnant  of  her  days  in  tranquillity.  Ere  long 
they  were  gliding  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
on  their  return  to  Geneva,  and  what  im- 
portant events  had  occurred  in  the  short  inter- 
val since  they  quitted  it.  The  recollection 
stamped  a  seriousness  on  their  thoughts  and 
words  which  not  even  the  enchantment  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  could  wholly  dis- 
sipate. So  true  it  is,  that  when  the  heart 
is  restless  and  the  thoughts  turn  inwards 
brooding  over  their  own  sorrows,  external  ob- 
jects, which  in  our  sunny  moments  would 
claim  our  warmest  admiration,  are  passed  al- 
most with  indifference,  and  we  gaze,  as  it 
were,  upon  vacancy.  Thoy  looked  forward  to 
their  arrival  at  Madame  Legraad's  with  some 
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apprehension,  lest  any  harm  should  have  be- 
fallen the  dear  inmates  left  behind. 

Matilda  and  Charles  were  seated  apart  on 
the  deck  thus  conversing,  when  a  lady  hastily 
approached  them,  with  the  exclamation — 

"  Matilda !  this  unexpected  meeting  is  in- 
deed gratifying." 

"  And  equally  so  to  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour," said  Matilda,  warmly  welcoming  her. 

''  Aye,  Seymour  indeed,  I  bear  the  name, 
Matilda,  but  the  affections  of  the  man  who 
gave  it  me,  are  no  longer,  and  perhaps  were 
never,  mine." 

As  she  spoke  a  cloud  passed  over  her  beau- 
tiful brow. 

*'  But  it  will  be  cruel  and  selfish,"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  livelier  strain,  "  to  infect  you  with 
my  own  griefs,"  and  they  conversed  about 
the  joys  they  had  once  shared  together,  and 
she  was  again  the  Ellen  Travis  of  former 
days,  ere  she  had  entrusted  her  happiness 
with  one  who  knew  not  the  w^orth  of  the  prize 
he  had  made  his  own.  She  [rallied  Charles 
about  Emily. 

"  You  are  not  one,  Mr.  Merton,  that  would 
wantonly  trifle  with  a  woman's  heart,  and 
£ing  it  away  as  worthless  when  gained." 
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These  evident  allusions  to  herself  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  Matilda  heard  them  with  sin- 
cere sympathy. 

"  Is  Mr.  Seymour  on  board,  Ellen?" 

"  No,  no,  he  is  far  away.  A  wife's  best 
guardian  is  her  husband.  He  neglects  me,  yet 
I  love  him  still.'* 

*'  But  you  are  not  alone,  Ellen  ?" 

''  Oh  !  no,  he  has  placed  me  with  my  present 
companion,  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  his,  peevish, 
selfish  and  unfeeling,  with  whom  I  have  not 
one  kindred  feeling.  She  preaches  patience 
and  wonders  at  my  restlessness,  but  you, 
Matilda,  can  well  understand  me." 

And  Matilda  well  understood  and  pitied  her. 
She  saw  she  was  in  that  dangerous  position 
when  the  continued  slight  of  the  husband 
might  endanger  the  happiness  of  both  past 
recall.  She  soothed  her  with  hopes  of  happier 
days,  of  the  recovered  affections  of  her  hus- 
band, which  evidently  gratified  the  neglected 
wife. 

*'  You  are  indeed  a  comforter,  Matilda. 
This  short  interview  will  confirm  me  in  my 
good  resolutions,  but  there  have]  been  mo- 
ments when   my  reason  has  almost   wavered. 
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But  my  duenna  below  will  wonder  at  my  long 
absence." 

And  they  parted  with  mutual  anticipations 
of  future  happier  meetings.  This  little  inci- 
dent so  deeply  interesting  to  the  parties  im- 
plicated, was  a  source  of  serious  thought  to 
Matilda,  and  she  fervently  prayed  that  Sey- 
mour might  wake  from  his  dream  of  delusion 
ere  too  late,  and  be  made  sensible  of  his  folly 
in  madly  rejecting  that  domestic  happiness 
now  within  his  reach. 

"  Dennis,"  said  Charles  as  they  approached 
the  landing-place,  *'  I  suspect  that  much  will 
depend  upon  our  management  when  we  quit 
the  boat.  While  we  hasten  to  the  house,  you 
must  remain  in  privacy  near  the  pier,  yet  with 
your  eyes  open.  Should  you  fall  in  with  any 
of  your  old  confederates,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, detain  them  in  conversation,  as  if  you 
were  still  linked  with  them,  till  1  rejoin  you. 
It  is  pos^ible  that  Minet  may  come  across  you. 
You   understand    me,   Dennis,    and  mind  her 

black  eyes  do  not  again  run   away  with  your 
judgment." 

The  party  proceeded  onwards  to  the  villa, 

and  Dennis  was  ere  long  snugly  ensconced  in 
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a  small  room  overlooking  the  pier,  discussing 
some  cheap  viands,  but  fully  awake  to  his 
instructions  and  proud  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him.  He  gazed  at  intervals  through  the 
window  on  the  throng  below,  and  at  length  a 
female  attracted  his  attention,  conversing  with 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  steam  boat. 

"  My  master's  a  conjurer,  sure  enough  there 
she  is.  Now,  Dennis,  prove  to  your  master, 
you've  some  cleverness  about  you." 

On  joining  her,  Minet  expressed  her  delight 
at  seeing  him. 

"  Come  with  me  my  darling,"  said  Dennis, 
**  where  we  can  talk  our  matters  over  cleverly 
all  alone  by  ourselves." 

Minet  was  nothing  loth,  for  in  truth  since 
the  last  meeting,  she  had  wavered  in  her  al- 
legiance to  Pierre." 

"  And  where  is  Pierre,  Dennis?" 

'*  Faith,  he  left  me  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake  all  at  once  without  asking  my  leave,  and 
sure  I  am  come  here  after  him.  Is  he  not  with 
your  mistress,  Minet  ?" 

*'  I  must  enquire  from  you,  Dennis.  You 
all  quitted  Geneva  yesterday,  and  I  have  just 
left  the  villa  by  the  foot  path,  in  order  to  pick 
up  some  news  about  you  in  a  quiet  way  at  the 
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pier.  A  young  fellow,  almost  as  hand- 
some as  yourself,  Dennis,  was  at  the  house  by 
break  of  day  with  some  message  for  the  Eng- 
lish lady,  what  its  purport  was  I  could  not, 
with  all  my  ingenuity,  discover.  He  is  still 
there,  as  close  as  the  grave,  and  I  am  all 
anxiety  to  find  out  the  secret.  But  tell  me, 
Dennis,  how  many  have  you  left  behind  not 
likely  to  return  again.  You  understand  me, 
Dennis?" 

*'  Mistress  mine,'' said  Dennis,  "  this  murder- 
ing trade  will  never  suit  the  blood  of  the 
Dennises !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Dennis  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  if  all  the  priests  in  Ireland 
stood  by,  to  give  absolution,  I  would  not  com- 
mit murder,  at  the  bidding  of  amy  man.'* 

"  You  have  attempted  it,  Dennis,  and  readily 
too." 

*'  Worse  luck  for  me !  and  think  of  your  own 
poul,  my  darling.  Who  could  have  tempted  a 
brave  lass  like  yourself  to  meddle  with  such 
mighty  ungenteel  matters.  Read  your  Bible, 
Minet,  ns  I  mean  to  do  when  I  get  back  tc 
Kathleen.  Where  would  your  mistress  have 
been  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Bible  ?'' 

Dennis  talked  like  one  inspired,  and  Minet 
wondered  at   the   sudden  change;  yet,  a  mo- 
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mentary  shudder  attested  the  effect  of  his  ener- 
getic remonstrance. 

"Indeed,  Dennis,  I  was  not  always  thus. 
Pierre  has  made  me  what  I  am.  He  promised 
to  marry  me,  and  make  a  lady  of  me." 

"  And  why,"  replied  Dennis,  solemnly,  "  has 
he  not  married  you  and  made  a  lady  of 
you?" 

Minet  answered  not ;  but  her  heart  seemed 
bursting  with  emotion. 

''  Then  I  guess  you  have  made  him  your 
master,  and  must  bide  his  time.  But  hear  me, 
Minet — cast  the  traitor  from  you,  in  spite  of 
intimacy.  He  and  the  Count  are  found  out, 
and  some  blessed  morning,  you  will  see  them 
dancing  upon  nothing," 

Minet  was  not  wholly  dead  to  shame. 
Thought  followed  thought,  till  she  burst  forth 
into  hysteric  sobs,  and  Dennis  himself  melted 
at  the  piteous  spectacle  before  him. 

"  Dennis,"  at  length  she  said,  "  I  cannot  read 
your  heart ;  but  something  whispers  to  me,  I 
am  compromising  not  only  my  own  safety  but 
that  of  others,  by  remaining  here." 

And  she  rose  to  go. 

"  Stay,  my  darling ;  I  cannot  part  with  you 
yet." 
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And  casually  glancing  through  the  window, 
he  saw  Charles  sauntering  on  the  pier,  in 
search  of  him,  and  fastening  the  door  behind 
him,  he  sallied  out  to  meet  him. 

He  detailed  to  Charles  his  singular  interview 
with  Minet,  and  Charles  was  pleased  at  the  tact 
he  had  shown,  and  the  evident  symptoms  of 
regret  on  the  part  of  Minet. 

"  And  now  we  will  visit  the  caged  bird, 
Dennis,  if  she  be  not  already  flown." 

The  room  was  empty,  to  the  surprise  and 
sore  vexation  of  Dennis,  who  was  unwillingly 
compelled  to  own  himself  no  match  for  the 
ingenuity  of  a  woman. 

"It  is  of  no  use  fretting,  Dennis,"  said 
Charles,  amused  with  his  rueful  countenance ; 
**the  bird  will  not  fly  far,  though  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  have  the  hardihood  to  return 
to  her  wonted  nest.  "When  she  next  comes 
across  us,  we  must  be  more  cautious,  as  women's 
wits  you  find,  Dennis,  are  ever  awake.^' 

"When  the  party  first  reached  the  villa,  they 
were  warmly  greeted  by  the  friends  they  had 
left  behind,  particularly  by  Emily,  whose 
smiles  and  blushes  evinced  her  joy  at  their  re- 
turn. 

Haller  had  previously  arrived,  at  day-break. 
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and  owing  to  the  intelligence  which  he  had 
brought,  the  inmates  had  suffered  intense  anxiety 
about  their  safety ;  but  although  their  present 
fears  were  lulled  by  their  appearance,  they 
could  not  help  looking  to  the  future  without 
alarm,  though  the  account  given  by  Charles  of 
their  adventures  teemed  with  occasions  for 
gratitude  for  their  miraculous  deliverance. 
But  as  they  listened  to  him,  and  noted  the 
animation  and  confidence  that  breathed  in  every 
word,  they  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  their 
temporary  fears  were  lost  in  joyful  anticipa- 
tions. 

In  Emilj's  upturned  face,  which  was  fixed, 
statue-like,  on  Charles,  as  he  was  speaking, 
this  expression  was  eminently  beautiful. 
Every  chord  in  her  heart  responded  to  his 
glowing  language.  She  proudly  felt  he  was 
engaged  in  a  work  which  even  angels  might 
bless  and  covet ;  and  in  such  a  cause  it  would 
be  cowardice  to  sink  into  despondency. 

Charles  read  her  eloquent  countenance ; 
their  glances  met,  and  as  she  turned  away,  in 
momentary  confusion,  it  was  succeeded  by  un- 
mingled  delight,  as  she  recollected  the  expres- 
sion conveyed  in  his  look. 

Charles    was   eager    to    meet  Haller;    and 
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leaving  Matilda  to  continue  the  interesting 
subject,  he  soon  found  the  faithful  fellow 
waiting  for  him.  He  had  arrived  before  day- 
break, had  since  carefully  watched  the  pre- 
mises, but  had  encountered  no  one.  When,  at 
length,  he  was  admitted  into  the  house,  the 
soubrette  was  already  stirring.  She  questioned 
him  keenly  about  the  motive  of  his  unseasonable 
visit,  offered  herself  as  the  bearer  of  his  wishes 
to  the  English  lady ;  but  when  she  found  all 
this  unavailing,  she  opened  other  artillery  upon 
the  callous  youth,  in  the  shape  of  fond  glances 
and  flattery.  She  was,  however,  again  foiled, 
and  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  desired  in- 
terview. 

When  that  duty  was  over,  he  still  remained 
waiting  Charles's  return,  with  diflSculty  avoid- 
ing Minet's  unceasing  importunities;  and 
shortly  before  his  return,  he  had  seen  her 
hurrying  along  the  foot-path  which  led  to  the 
town,  where  Dennis  had  fallen  in  with  her. 

After  farther  conversation,  and  making  the 
needful  arrangements,  in  case  Haller  should 
hear  any  tidings  of  Pierre  or  his  confede- 
rates, 

"  And  now,  Haller,"  said  Charles,  *'  you 
have  seen  Marguerite." 
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**  I  have  indeed  seen  her ;  and  you  may 
figure  to  yourself  her  surprise  when  she  heard 
my  voice,  in  the  dead  of  night,  beneath  her 
window;  but  blessed  as  we  were  in  the  meet- 
ing, she  would  not  admit  of  my  protracted 
stay,  when  she  heard  of  my  singular  meeting 
with  yourself,  and  its  important  conse- 
quences." 

"  And  I  will  not,"  said  Charles,  "detain you 
longer  from  her  side.  But  tell  me,  Haller, 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  to  evince  my  sense  of 
your  services  ?" 

"I  am  already  overpaid,"  replied  Haller, 
much  affected  ;  "and  my  little  means  are 
ample  for  my  wants." 

"  Promise  me,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  that  if 
any  occurrence  should  arise,  wherein  I  may 
be  useful,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to 
me."  That  promise  was  cheerfully  given. 
*'  You  have  yet,  Haller,  another  visit  to  pay 
before  we  part." 

"I  understand  you,  sir.  It  was  Margue- 
rite's positive  instruction,  as  it  is  my  own  wish, 
not  to  part  without  thanking  the  good  ladies 
for  promoting  our  present  happiness." 

He  was  cordially  welcomed. 

"Be  not  so  profuse,  Haller,"  said  madame, 
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in  your  acknowledgments.  It  is  reallj  painful 
to  hear  them — for  what  do  we  not  owe  to 
you !" 

Matilda  echoed  these  kind  expressions. 
"  Be  not,"  she  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  too 
proudly  obstinate,  my  young  friend,  in  depriving 
us  of  the  sincere  gratification  we  shall  feel  in 
rendering  some  proof  of  our  gratitude.  Tell 
Marguerite  I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  adven- 
ture at  the  cottage." 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  Minet  appeared 
not.  As  for  Pierre,  his  return  was  not  con- 
templated, being  fraught  with  danger  to  him- 
self; and  in  the  perplexities  of  their  situation, 
madame  sent  to  request  the  early  presence  of 
her  legal  adviser,  in  order  to  lay  the  late  mo- 
mentous events  before  him  for  his  considera- 
tion. He  had,  however,  been  summoned  to  a 
distant  country,  from  whence  his  return  was 
uncertain ;  and  this  disappointment  was  a 
severe  trial  to  her. 

Charles,  however,  would  not  coincide  with 
her,  that  the  want  of  his  advice  must  paralyze 
their  efforts,  and,  indeed,  impede,  for  the  pre- 
sent, their  farther  advance. 

*' It  would,"  he  said,  *'be  folly  to  pause  at 
this   interesting   crisis ;    and  rather   than  the 
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pursuit  should  be  abandoned  of  these  mis- 
creants, whose  apprehension  was  so  momentous 
to  the  general  interest,  he  would  cheerfully 
prosecute  it  alone,  in  full  dependance  upon 
Providence  for  its  final  success.  His  arguments 
were  so  powerful  and  convincing  that  Madame, 
at  length,  yielded  to  their  truth,  which  was 
already  felt,  and  appreciated  by  his  youthful 
hearers." 

Matilda  could  not,  however,  avoid  noticing, 
that  during  the  discussion,  her  mother  was 
silent,  making  no  comment  expressive  of  appro- 
bation or  otherwise.  She  feared  that  this  was 
fraught  with  some  sinister  meaning,  and  she 
longed  for  that  unreserved  explanation  which 
she  felt  must  soon  take  place,  for  both  their 
sakes,  and  particularly,  as  she  wished  her  mother 
decisively  to  understand  that  she  heartily  co- 
incided with  Charles,  and  was  even  more  reso- 
lute than  himself  not  to  abandon  their  present 
object. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  were  all  seated  to- 
gether, the  conversation  turned  upon  the  acci- 
dental meeting  with  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  her 
present  unhappiness. 

Matilda  poured  forth  all  her  feelings  on  this 
interesting    subject,    which     was    exclusively 
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within  a  woman's  province.  She  seemed  to 
have  read  the  poor  sufferer's  heart  as  she 
painted  her  silent  agony  on  waking  from  her 
temporary  dream  of  happiness,  and  finding  that 
there,  where  "she  had  garnered  up  her  heart" 
she  had  met  with  only  blasted  hopes,  and 
bitter  biting  neglect,  even  in  the  very  spring 
time  of  her  matrimonial  career. 

*'  Mother,"  she  cried,  at  length,  "  we  must 
save  her.  She  is  in  that  dangerous  position, 
when  the  seducing  voice  of  the  tempter  might 
shake  the  steadiness  of  her  principles,  and  even 
reduce  her  to  that  degradation  from  which 
there  is  no  return.  My  dear  mother,  we  must 
save  her  from  such  a  dread  alternative." 

"  But  how,  my  dear  child  T 

"  Mother,  it  must  be  done,  at  any  cost,  at 
any  trouble.  The  effect  of  the  little  kindness 
which  I  shewed  her  during  our  short  interview, 
was  like  magic.  It  fell  like  balm  on  her 
withered  heart,  which  seemed  again  to  expand 
with  anticipation  of  renewed  happiness.  If  it 
is  suffered  to  prey  on  itself,  and  her  husband 
still  neglect  her,  what  may  not  be  appre- 
hended ?" 

'*  Ellen  was  ever  a  favorite  with  me,"  replied 
her  mother,  *'  and  I  will  cordially  promote  any 
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plan  to  ensure  her  happiness.  I  once  met  her 
companion,  but  know  little  of  her.  How  long 
did  they  propose  remaining  at  Geneva  ?" 

**  Only  one  night,  merely  to  receive  and 
answer  their  letters." 

"  We  will  call  upon  Mrs.  Seymour  to-mor- 
row at  an  early  hour.  Write  to  her,  my  love, 
to  that  purport,  and  your  note  shall  be  sent 
this  evening." 

Matilda  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  Charles 
himself,  eager  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
charity  volunteered  its  delivery.  When  Charles 
was  gone, 

"  It  was  with  pain,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Godfrey,  "  that  I  listened  to  Charles's  de- 
cisive language.  I  fear  he  spoke  your  sen- 
timents, and  I  almost  tremble  to  ask  you." 

"  He  did  speak  my  sentiments,  my  dear- 
est mother.  Can  I  now  recede  from  this 
blessed  work,  for  I  justly  call  it  blessed, 
when  its  object  is  to  rescue  those  we 
love  from  unmerited  calumny  and  oppression. 
I  feel  as  if  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  go  for- 
ward fearlessly.  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the 
plough  ;  I  cannot,  will  not  draw  back." 

Her  voice  faltered  not,  her  eye  was  tearless, 
and  she    seemed  the    resolute  martyr  in   the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity. 
VOL.   II.  p 
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The  pause  that  ensued,  was,  at  length, 
broken  by  her  mother,  whose  frame  shook  with 
emotion. 

"  I  will  not  harass  you,  my  child,  by  fruit- 
less opposition.  I  leave  you  to  the  maternal 
care  of  our  kind  hostess,  and  to  the  manly 
protection  of  your  cousin.  As  for  myself,  my 
wish  to  return  to  England  is  strengthened  by 
the  opportunity  which  may  offer,  of  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Seymour.  As  you  will  shortly 
be  moving  forwards  to  Italy,  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  an  impediment  to  you  rather  than  a 
comfort,  as  I  find,  I  cannot  bear  fatigue  as  I 
expected." 

When  Matilda  was,  at  length,  convinced 
that  it  was  her  mother's  decided  wish  to  return, 
she  stifled  her  own  feelings,  and  no  longer  op- 
posed it. 

As  she  turned  from  her  mother,  her  look 
casually  rested  on  Emily,  whose  changed  coun- 
tenance alarmed  her.  It  was  deadly  pale,  and 
she  seemed  ready  to  faint.  Matilda,  in  a  mo- 
ment, read  her  thoughs,  sprang  to  her  side, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  the 
effect  of  which  was  instantaneous,  and  her 
emotion  was  scarcely  noticed. 

"  There  is  another  of  our  party,  Matilda, 
who,  1  am  inclined   to  think,  -"ould   he  more 
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efficient  in  England,  in  his  usual  capacity  as 
butler,  than  as  a  travelling  escort.  1  allude  to 
Wilson.  He  may  have  been  active  in  his  ear- 
lier days  as  a  Courier;  but  his  sedentary  habits 
in  London  have  sadly  diminished  his  energies, 
and  like  myself,  he  is  now  little  fitted  for  extra 
exertion.  He  shall  return  with  (iie,  and  his  place 
must  be  supplied  with  one  more  active  and  in- 
telligent." 

''  I  have  already,"  said  Madame  ''  conversed 
with  Charles  on  this  subject  since  the  loss  of 
Pierre,  and,  on  his  return,  we  must  come  to 
some  decision.  If  your  contemplated  arrange- 
ments, Mrs.  Gudfrey,  are  favorably  received  by 
your  friends,  we  must  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  defer  their  departure  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  honour  my  humble  roof  with  their 
presence." 

Matilda  was  gratified  by  this  proof  of 
Madame's  considerate  kindness,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  renewing  her  intercourse  with 
one  whose  welfare  she  had  so  much  at  heart. 

'*  I  have  a  project  in  contenplation,  Matilda," 

said  her  mother,  **  respecting  poor  Ellen,  which 

will  tend   to  lessen  your  anxieties  about  her 

future  career,  in  case  her  husband  return  not 

to  his  duty.     I  will  invite  her  to  remain  with 
p  3 
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me,  to  supply  your  place  during  your  absence, 
and  we  shall  then  be  a  mutual  consolation  to 
each  other." 

Tears  of  pleasure  gushed  from  Matilda's 
eyes,  at  this  soothing  assurance,  and  she  was 
anticipating  the  delight  it  would  convey  to  the 
neglected  wife,  when  Charles  entered  the 
room,  and  handed  her  a  note,  the  tenor  of  which 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  sight  of  your  hand-writing 
operated  like  a  charm.  It  carried  me  back,  in 
imagination,  to  those  happy  hours,  never,  I 
fear,  to  return,  when  I  mistrusted  not  the  pro- 
fessions made  me,  nor  suspected  deceit  where 
all  seemed  so  fair.  Bitter,  bitter,  has  been  my 
waking  from  this  sunny  dream.  I  loved  him, 
Matilda,  would  have  devoted  my  life  to  his 
happiness,  but  scarce  are  his  vows  breathed 
before  Heaveuj  ere  he  deserts  me.  I  sit  and 
brood  alone  over  the  past,  till  my  brain  is  on 
fire.  A  wife's  sorrows  are  too  sacred  for  the 
public  ear.  Their  best  depository  should  be 
the  husband's  bosom,  and  where  is  he  ?  Some- 
times I  rise  from  these  fits  of  musing,  indig- 
nant and  panting  for  revenge.  I  know  such 
feelings  are  wrong;    but  in  spite  of  myself. 
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they  grow  upon  me.  My  heart  was  like  a  close 
shut  sepulchre  till  your  kind  soothing  words, 
only  a  few  hours  since,  flashed  like  sunlight 
upon  its  gloom,  and  roused  me  to  better 
thoughts.  I  shall  look  forward  with  impa- 
tience for  your  promised  visit  to-morrow,  when 
I  shall  again  be  cheered  by  the  voice  of  hope, 
and  be,  for  a  short  season,  once  more  happy  in 
the  society  of  one  I  so  fondly  love." 

Matilda  was  deeply  affected  as  she  perused 
these  lines,  so  vividly  descriptive  of  the  writer's 
feelings.  She  read  them  aloud  and  the  sym- 
pathy was  geueral. 

"  Poor  Ellen !"  sighed  Mrs.  Godfrey.  "  This 
tends  to  confirm  your  melancholy  report  of 
her,  Matilda.  We  must  indeed  stretch  out 
a  hand  to  snatch  her  from  the  precipice 
on  which  she  stands,  and  divert  her  mind 
from  preying  upon  itself.  I  hope  nothing  may 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  plan  I  propose 
for  her  relief.  Her  foolish  husband  has  flung  a 
pearl  away,  the  value  of  which  he  knows 
not." 

Charles  related  the  particulars  of  his  inter- 
view. 

"  Mrs.  Seymour  sprang  forward  to  meet 
me,    laughed    and    cried   alternately    as    she 
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perused  the  note  I  gave  her.  It  seems  they 
purpose  remaining  to-morrow  at  Geneva,  as 
the  aunt  complains  bitterly  of  fatigue  and  in- 
deed of  everything  around  her,  in  no  very 
measured  terms.  While  Mrs.  Seymour  was  en- 
gaged in  writing,  the  aunt's  complaints  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  good  looking 
young  man,  who,  I  understood,  had  attended 
them  as  courier,  and  by  Mr.  Seymour's  orders, 
was  now  to  be  dismissed  at  Geneva.  His 
manner  prejudiced  me  in  his  favour,  and  the 
thought  struck  me  that  we  might  engage  his 
services  if  the  ladies  reported  favourably  of 
him.  They  spoke  so  highly  of  his  good 
qualities  and  regretted  so  much  the  necessity 
of  parting  with  him,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
secure  his  services  before  I  left.  His  personal 
appearance  would  recommend  him  at  once,  but 
we  require  one  faithful,  active,  and  endowed 
with  courage  if  called  upon  to  exert  it,  and 
such  is  Werner." 

This  announcement  afforded  general  satis- 
faction, particularly  to  Mrs.  Godfrey,  who  by 
the  removal  of  this  difficulty,  was  enabled  with 
less  regret,  to  think  of  her  early  parting,  the 
unexpected  notice  of  which  bewildered  Charles. 
Whence  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden   resolu- 
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tion  and  was  Emily  to  accoQipany  her  ?  He 
looked  at  Emily,  no  cloud  was  on  her  brow, 
on  the  contrary  she  was  more  than  usually 
cheerful.  Yes,  she  was  reconciled  to  the 
arrangement,  they  were  to  part,  and  the  future 
seemed  all  a  blank. 

*'  Your  responsibility  will  be  great,  Charles, 
when  I  leave  you,"  said  Mrs.  Godfrey,  *'  in- 
deed under  different  circumstances  I  should 
consider  it  cruel  to  lay  so  heavy  a  burthen  upon 
you,  but  you  shrink  not  from  it,  and  the  de- 
termination you  display  makes  me  almost 
ashamed  of  my  weakness.  And  Matilda  even 
steps  beyond  you  in  firmness  and  decision,  and 
the  attempt  to  shake  them  would  be  nugatory, 
therefore  I  refrain,  but  would  it  not  be  some- 
what unfeeling  to  expose  the  gentle  Emily  to 
unknown  troubles  which  she  may  not  have 
either  inclination  or  spirits  to  encounter  ?  But 
let  her  speak  for  herself." 

Emily  was  then  seated  next  to  Matilda  and 
was  startled  by  this  appeal,  but  Matilda  re- 
assured her  by  an  eloquent  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  she  calmly  replied — 

*^  1  should  feel  no  severer  trial  tlian  in  part- 
ing from  my  dear  Miss  Godfrey.  I  would  not 
willingly  be  separated  from  her." 
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Charles  breathed  more  freely;  the  short 
reply  was  decisive  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Well,  my  beloved  children,  I  must  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  parting  as  best  I  may,  and 
may  Providence  bless  us  with  an  early  and 
happy  re-union ;  and  now  to  you  I  turn,  my 
dear  madame ;  kindly  promise  me  that  you 
will  not  lose  sight  of  them  in  my  absence,  and 
that  when  the  happy  moment  shall  arrive,  you 
will  accompany  them  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
tand." 

"  Willingly  and  cheerfully,"  replied  madame, 
*'  do  I  make  you  that  promise,  at  least  as  far 
as  human  infirmity  will  permit.  Its  fulfilment 
rests  elsewhere.'' 

Mrs.  Godfrey  sighed  deeply,  and  it  seemed 
by  general  consent  that  the  subject  should 
not  be  renewed,  as  productive  of  such  painful 
feeling 

Early  in  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Seymour 
and  her  aunt  were  received  as  inmates  at  the 
villa.  The  former  was  wild  with  delight  at 
the  renewal  of  her  intercourse  with  those 
whose  friendship  was  not  confined  to  the  lip 
only,  but  had  its  source  in  the  heart,  with 
whom  she  could  pour  forth  her  feelings,  sure 
of  meeting  sincere  sympathy  in  return.     And 
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she  met  with  sympathy  even  beyond  what  she 
anticipated,  not  the  passing  kindness  of  the 
moment  but  a  deep  anxiety  to  contribute  by 
active  agency  to  her  future  welfare.  When 
she  understood  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Godfrey's 
proposed  kindness  the  effect  was  instantaneous, 
her  liveliness  was  wholly  subdued,  she  kissed 
her  cheek  in  silence,  aad  turning  to  Matilda, 
flung  herself  into  her  arras  in  an  agony  of 
tears. 

"  Mrs.  Seymour,"  cried  the  aunt,  in  a 
peevish  tone,  *'  this  behaviour  is  extremely 
undignified ;  you  are  no  longer  a  child." 

This  ungracious  remark  startled  her  hearers 
but  as  her  character  opened  upon  them  they 
were  less  surprised  at  the  aversion  the  neg- 
lected wife  manifested  towards  her.  Her  be- 
setting sin  was  selfish,  unfeeling  vanity,  and 
she  attempted  to  exculpate  her  nephew's  con- 
duct by  simply  observing,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world  and  ought  not  to  bo  hastily  con- 
demned by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
customs  of  fashionable  life,  and  that  as  for 
herself,  she  should  be  too  happy  to  resign  her 
charge  to  Mrs.  Godfrey,  in  case  Mr.  Seymour 
should  not  meet  them,  as  promised,  in  Lon- 
don." 
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The  consent  thus  coldly  given  was,  however 
thankfully  received,  nor  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  Mrs.  Seymour  should  eagerly  enjoy 
her  present  happiness,  and  revel  in  the  heart 
breathed  intercourse  from  which  she  had  been 
so  long  estranged. 

"  You  will  think  me  wearisome,  Matilda, 
in  still  renewing  the  subject,  but  could  1  dream 
that,  on  board  the  steam-boat  into  which  I 
followed  with  such  a  heavy  heart  my  stately 
companion,  whose  temper  was  rendered  worse 
by  the  heavy  bill  she  had  just  discharged,  I 
should  meet  with  such  unexpected  happiness  ? 
I  have,  since  my  marriage,  encountered  others 
whom  I  once  considered  as  friends,  who  either 
questioned  me  more  from  curiosity  than  good 
feeling,  or  passed  by,  like  the  Levite,  on  the 
other  side.  I  could  not  be  blind  to  thi>,  it 
disgusted  me  and  rendered  me  reckless  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  But  you,  Matilda,  you 
were  like  the  good  Samaritan,  you  poured  balm 
and  oil  into  niy  wounds  and  snatched  me  from 
thoughts  which,  at  times,  almost  dr^ve  me 
mati.  How  beautiful,  how  true,  is  the  saying, 
*'  a  \s'ord  spoken  ia  season,  how  good  is  it !" 

They  had  been  for  some  time  sauntering  in 
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ffont  of  the  villa,  in  happy  converse  when 
Charles  joined  them,  and  said,  smiling, 

"  It  must  be  charity,  ladies,  to  interrupt  you 
as  you  must  now  have  exhausted  every  topic." 

"  We  have  not  exhausted  one,*'  said  Mrs. 
Seymour,  *^  but  yet  1  am  glad  you  are  come," 
she  continued  in  an  arch  tone,  '^  as  Emily 
has  no  doubt  been  long  weary  of  us,  and  may 
have  considered  herself  sadly  neglected." 

"  I  am  well  pleased,"  replied  Charles,  '*  to 
find  you  thus  cheerful,  but  I  wish  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  singular  discovery^  connected  with 
Werner,  so  lately  engaged,  and  whom  you, 
Matilda,  have  not  yet  seen.  You  recollect 
Mailer's  companion,  the  young  man  of  whom 
he  spoke  in  such  glowing  terms ;  he  and 
Werner  are  brothers.  Werner  has  just  re- 
turned from  visiting  his  brother  vv^hom  he 
wished  to  see  before  he  entered  upon  his  new 
duties,  as  they  had  not  met  for  some  time. 
They  came  to  an  explanation  in  which  we 
bore  a  prominent  part,  and  Werner  is  fidly 
acquainted  with  all  that  took  place  at  Vevay. 
He  seems  already  enthusiastically  attached  to 
us,  and  burning  with  eagerness  to  prove  hia 
devotion  and  zeal  in  our  behalf.      He  is  pre- 
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pared  almost  to  worship  you,  Matilda,  from 
the  flattering  report  he  has  received  of  you." 

"Indeed,  Charles,  the  circumstance  is  not  only 
singular,  but  extremely  gratifying,  and  my 
mother  will  be  equally  pleased  to  hear  it,  as  in 
our  present  crisis,  we  require  faithful  and  at- 
tached hearts  about  us." 

"  He  seems  gifted,"  said  Charles,  "  with 
superior  attainments,  and  one  with  whom  we 
can  advise  on  any  emergency." 

"  While  I  listen  to  you  both,  my  dear  Ma- 
tilda," said  Mrs.  Seymour,  much  affected,  "my 
own  griefs  almost  sink  into  insignificance.  I 
see  you  cheerful  and  resigned  under  your  trials 
and  it  is  selfish  and  cruel  in  me  to  intrude  my 
sorrow  where  there  is  already  too  much." 

"Say  not  so,  dear  Ellen,  this  unexpected 
meeting  will  tend  to  mutual  happiness,  and 
if  you  should  reach  London  before  your 
husband,  my  mother  and  yourself  will  comfort 
each  other." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  neglected  wife,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  "  my  presence  may  prove 
dangerous  to  yourself,  as  I  may  rival  you  in 
your  mother's  affections,  for  I  feel  as  if  her 
kindness  required  my  utmost  exertions  to  prove 
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my  gratitude,  and  even  then  would  be  poorly 
repaid.  How  happy  has  this  day  been  to  me ; 
my  heart  again  overflows  with  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  world  ;  only  a  few  hours  ago,  I  set 
the  world  and  its  opinions  at  defiance.  This 
is  your  blessed  work,  Matilda ;  to-morrow,  too 
will  be  equally  happy,  and  then  comes  the 
parting  day." 

"  Then,  dear  Ellen,  let  not  the  thought  of 
that  day  disturb  our  present  pleasures.  We 
will  renew  the  evenings  we  once  used  to  spend 
together,  and  Emily  shall  enchant  us  once  more 
with  our  favourite  ballad  of  *'  Poor  Louise." 

**  No,  no,  not  that,"  screamed  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour, with  a  wild  hysterical  laugh  ;  *'  it  is  a 
musical  syren  of  that  name  that  has  enslaved 
my  run-away  husband,  and  stands  between  me 
and  happiness.     No,  no,   not  that,    I  beseech 

you." 

This  passionate  burst  alarmed  her  hearers. 
Matilda  saw  that  her  casual  remark  had  struck 
a  chord  in  the  poor  wife's  heart,  whose  vibration 
was  agony.  She  led  her  with  difficulty  to  a 
seat.  Her  stupor  gradually  passed  away,  and 
burying  her  face  in  Matilda's  bosom,  she  found 
relief  in  tears." 

*'  I  am  foolish,   Matilda,"  she  at  length  said 
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"  I  would  have  burled,  for  ever,  in  my  own 
bosom  the  knowledo;e  of  my  husband's  frailties 
in  the  hope  that  the  penitent  might  return,  but 
it  has  escaped  me,  and  you  now  know  the  ex- 
tent of  my  wretchedness." 

This  remark,  clothed  with  such  purity,  and 
right  feeling^,   endeared  her   more   to   Matilda. 

"Dearest  Eiien,"  she  said,  warmly  em- 
bracing her,  "  he  little  knows  the  value  of  tht 
treaeure  he  has  left.  His  delusion  cannot  last 
long,  and  I  shall  yet  tee  you  happy  in  hi: 
love." 

*'  Your  words  are^indeed  soothing,  but  en- 
deavour, Matilda,  to  forget  what  has  just 
passed.  Let  no  allusion  be  made  to  it,  which 
will  only  embitter  my  present  visit.  ^ly 
gleams  of  pleasure  are  "  too  few  and  far  be- 
tween" to  be  wantonly  trifled  with." 

She  smiled,  though  mournfully,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  not  renew  el. 

Well  and  beautifully  has  it  been  expressed 
that  the  veil  which  covers  futurity,  has  been 
woven  by  the  hand  of  Mercy.  Could  we  see 
into  luturity,  even  if  it  teemed  with  blessings 
in  store  for  us,  we  should  become  resiless, 
feverish,  and  impatient  for  their  possession, 
unable  properly  to  appreciate  the  present,  and 
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discontented  murmurs  on  our  lips.  But  should 
the  prospect  gloom  with  threatened  evils,  ready 
to  burst  upon  us,  we  should  shrink  appalled  at 
the  horrors  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  our 
energies  would  be  paralyzed,  and  we  should 
sink  prostrate  with  despair.  A  merciful  pro- 
vidence has  ordered  it  otherwise.  The  good 
man  bows  in  patient  submission  to  this  dispen- 
sation, thankful  for  present  blessings.  If  he 
turns  to  the  future,  Kevelation  is  his  guiding 
star,  and  pilots  him  over  the  trackless  ocean  of 
life  to  the  haven,  where  he  would  be.  If  mis- 
fortunes oppress  him,  he  still  looks  upward,  us 
clouds,  in  breaking,  always  tend  heavenward, 
and  gradually  melt  into  it. 

That  day  f passed ;  the  morrow  came,  and 
Mrs.  Seymour  alluded  not  to  the  late  occur- 
rence, the  sudden  mentio4  of  which  seemed 
unconsciously  to  have  escaped  her.  She  was 
uniformly  cheerful,  and  Matilda  admired  and 
almost  venerated  her  for  the  strength  of  mind 
she  displayed.  Even  into  the  ear  of  friendship 
she  was  reluctant  to  breathe  her  husband's 
frailties,  but  kept  them  buried  in  her  own  bo- 
som, hoping  that,  like  the  prodigal,  he  might 
yet  return  and  all  be  forgotten.  But  when 
alone  with  Charles,  the  circumstance  gave  rise 
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to  an  interesting  discussion,  They  had  been 
equally  struck  with  the  exclamation,  referring 
to  the  fascinations  of  a  noted  songstress,  the 
cause  of  Seymour's  ne;2lect  of  his  wife.  Could 
it  implicate  their  Louise  ?  Matilda  could  not 
in  charity,  believe  it,  for  she  was  associated  in 
her  mind  with  all  that  was  pure  and  amiable, 
and  were  they  to  meet,  she  had  ever  been  ready 
to  embrace  her  as  a  sister." 

"  I  am  like  yourself,  incredulous,  Matilda  ; 
but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  any  lapse  into 
sin  on  the  part  of  our  Louise,  has  not  been  vo- 
luntary. We  know  that  she  is  in  the  power  of 
a  designing  woman,  who  may  have  snared  her 
into  guilt,  but  let  us  not  give  way  to  appre- 
hensions, which  may  prove  unjust.  It  is,  in- 
deed, singular  that  the  discovery  of  the  truth, 
seems  linked  with  the  important  matters  we 
have  in  hand,  and  in  the  progress  of  their  in- 
vestigation will,  I  doubt  not,  be  brought  to 
light,  and  eventually  prove  that  the  poor  girl 
has  been  unjustly  slandered." 

"Mary  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with 
Ellen,  told  me  this  morning  she  was  very  rest- 
less in  her  sleep,  and  uttered  the  name  of 
Louise  more  than  once.  I  did  not  pretend  to 
attach   much  importance  to  it,  but  it  proves 
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how  deep  the  arrow  rankles  in  her  heart.  Yet 
how  cheerful  she  was  at  the  breakfast  table,  so 
much  so  that  my  mother  anticipates  much  plea- 
sure from  her  society  during  her  journey  home- 
wards." 

And  Ellen  never  relaxed  in  her  cheerfulness. 
Once  only  during  the  evening,  she  softly  whis- 
pered to  Matilda, 

"  We  part  to-morrow  ;  God  grant  we  may 
meet  again  in  happiness.  Should  you,  in  your 
travels,  fall  in  with  my  truant,  my  cause  will 
not  lose  in  your  hands." 

'*  You  may  depend  upon  me,  dear  Ellen." 

It  was  enough,  and  the  subject  was  not  re- 
newed. Werner  soon  gained  the  good  will  of 
all.  He  seemed  domesticated,  as  it  were  in 
a  moment.  The  wish  to  please  influenced  all 
his  actions,  and  he  thus  secured,  with  happy 
tact,  the  attachment  of  those  he  served,  by  evi- 
dencing his  own  devotion  to  their  interests. 
Mrs.  Godfrey  was  gratified  with  the  thought 
that  those  she  loved,  and  would  soon  be  parted 
from,  were  in  her  absence,  served  by  so  faith- 
ful a  domestic.  It  soothed  the  pain  of  parting, 
nor  was  she  less  pleased  with  the  honest  enthu- 
siasm of  Dennis,  whose  pleasantry  and  tales 
about  Ireland,   were  the  delight  of  the  house 
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hold,  and  he  became  such  a  favourite,  particu- 
larly with  the  fairer  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  Charles  laughingly  reminded  him 
there  was  a  certain  lady  called  Kathleen,  who 
might  not  be  well  pleased,  was  she  to  witness 
his  devotion  to  the  foreign  girls. 

"  And  sure,  there's  no  harm  done,  sir,"  was 
Dennis's  reply.  ''  They  are  so  mighty  pretty 
behaved.  One  says — 'now,  Dennis,  resolve 
me  this  about  ould  Ireland  ;'  and  another  says, 
'  Dennis,  resolve  me  that ;'  and  it's  not  in  the 
heart  of  me  to  refuse.  It's  a  mighty  pretty 
sort  of  life  this,  if  there  was  no  mischief 
brewing  out  of  doors.  I  have  a  trifle  of  an 
account  to  settle  with  my  ould  master,  which 
sticks  upon  Dennis's  conscience.  And  mustn't 
we  be  looking  after  him,  sir;  and  there's 
Pierre  too,  and  that  black-eyed  Minet.  She 
slipt  through  my  fingers  quite  cleanly  ;  but 
I'm  thinking  it  shall  be  catch  and  keep  next 
time.  I  wi^h  Miss  Louise,  blessings  on  her 
kind  heart,  was  along  side  of  me  here." 

Charles  wished  so  too ;  and  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  Dennis's  appeal,  as  it 
accorded  with  his  own  purpose. 

The  morning  fixed  for  the  departure  arrived 
— the   parting    embraces    and    blessings    had 
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ceased,  and  now  succeeded  the  sense  of  lone- 
liness which  generally  attends  the  breaking 
up  of  affectionate  friends.  But  it  gradually 
gave  way  to  more  active  feelings,  for  the  hearts 
that  remained  behind,  were  not  disposed  to 
waste  those  energies  in  vain  regrets,  which 
might  so  soon  be  imperiously  required  for 
action. 

The  more  Charles  saw  of  Werner,  the  more 
he  w^as  satisfied,  he  could  depend  upon  him  for 
activity,  intelligence,  and  trust.  He  seemed 
formed  for  enterprise  and  stirring  adventure ; 
and  such  a  gpirit,  added  to  the  personal  at- 
tachment he  evinced  for  Charles,  was  well 
adapted  to  assist  him  in  his  calculations  for 
future  emergencies. 

Three  or  four  days  had  elapsed  since  they 
parted  with  their  friends,  and  no  tidings  had 
yet  been  heard  of  Minet ;  nor  could  any  infor- 
mation be  obtained  of  her  whereabouts, 
although  diligent  enquiries  had  been  silently 
going  forwards,  assisted  by  the  agency  of 
Werner. 

Charles  was  inclined  to  think,  that  Minet  or 
Pierre,  but  probably  both,  were  still  lurking 
in  the  very  neighbourhood,  and  he  doubted  not 
a  clue  would,  by  some   fortunate  chance,  be 
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discovered,  and  afford  some  authentic  founda- 
tion for  their  future  movements. 

One  morning,  Charles  accompanied  the  ladies 
on  a  carriage  excursion  to  visit  some  romantic 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  attended  by 
Werner,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  and  its  various  objects  of  interest  to 
the  stranger. 

During  their  absence,  Dennis  was  strolling 
with  Mary  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  for  it 
was,  at  times,  a  relief  to  hira  to  escape  from 
the  foreign  portion  of  the  household,  however 
flattering  their  attentions  might  be,  to  the  less 
fatiguing  society  of  one,  who,  at  once,  under- 
stood and  appreciated  all  his  peculiarities,  and 
never  made  them  the  subject  of  untimely 
raillery  which,  sometimes,  shook  even  the  good 
humour  of  Dennis  from  its  propriety.  He 
was  now  in  high  spirits.  He  had  a  patient 
listener  in  his  companion,  who  had  a  lingering 
partiality  for  Ireland,  since  her  interest  was 
excited  by  Charles's  account  to  her  mistress  of 
his  own  adventures  there,  when  she  chanced 
to  be  present. 

Dennis  was  more  than  usually  animated  upon 
his  favorite  theme,  being  no  little  flattered  by 
the  attention  paid  him. 
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**  And  they  talk,  Mary,"  he  said,  at  length, 
'*  of  this  big  piece  of  water ;  and  people  run 
a  long  way,  I'm  told,  to  get  a  peep  at  it.  Why 
it's  like  whiskey  and  water  without  the  whis- 
key ;  there's  not  one  snug  green  isle  upon  it. 
You  should  see  Killarney,  my  darling.  There 
the  islands  are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  and 
such  a  power  of  fine  folk,  making  everything 
as  gay  as  a  fair." 

He  *wa3  continuing  a  similar  burst  of  elo- 
quence, as  much  to  his  own  delight,  as  the  ap- 
parent gratification  of  Mary,  when  his  com- 
panion suddenly  interrupted  him,  exclaiming, 

*'  There's  the  old  gipsey  woman  again  I  told 
you  of,  Dennis,  that  stopped  me  the  other  day, 
and  asked  such  a  number  of  odd  questions." 

''  And  which  you  were  silly  enough  to 
answer,  Mary." 

"  Why,  Dennis,  I  suppose  their  trade  is  to 
tell  fortunes,  and  to  pick  up  information." 

"Aye,  Mary,  and  for  no  good  purpose.  That 
clever  jade,  Minet,  bad  luck  to  her,  learnt  me 
a  bit  of  wisdom.  Whatever  a  woman  says  or 
does,  she  has  always  a  meaning  in  it.  That 
gipsey's  prowling  about  the  house  again,  when 
Mr.  Charles  and  the  ladies  have  just  left  it,  it 
bodes  no  good,  Mary,     But  she  is  stealing  off. 
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I3  it  that  she  don't  like  the  sight  of  me,  as  I 
shall  spoil  her  sport  ?  Go  and  meet  the  vaga- 
bond, Mary.  Tell  her  nothing  ;  but  hear  what 
she  has  to  say.     She's  about  no  good." 

He  turned  away  from  sight,  leaving  the 
field  open  to  Mary ;  but  lurked  about,  curious 
to  know  the  result.  He  wandered  into  a  thick 
plantation,  where  he  might,  for  the  present,  re- 
main concealed. 

The  ground  was  rough,  and  broken  into  hol- 
lows, almost  hidden  by  the  close  bushes ;  and 
as  he  stepped  cautiously  forward,  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  another  gipsey,  who  seemed  not 
aware  of  his  approach. 

She  was  snugly  esconced  in  one  of  the  hol- 
lows, but  sprang  up  at  the  sight  of  him,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  move  off  without  notice ; 
but  as  he  stood,  he  barred  up  the  only  outlet 
from  her  place  of  concealment.  Still  she  would 
have  passed  him  ;  but  from  her  evident  anxiety 
to  cover  her  features,  Dennis's  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited,  and  slightly  attempting  to 
remove  the  cloak  from  her  face — 

*'  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  darling,"  he  said, 
"it's  likely  I  want  my  fortune  telling." 

She  heeded  not  the  invitation,  but  violently 
endeavoured  to  rush  past  him.  He  caught  hold 
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of  her  arm,  the  cloak  fell,  and  exposed  the 
well-known  features  of  Minet. 

'*By  the  powers,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  again.  Mistress  Minet.  You  played  me 
but  a  scurvy  trick  the  last  time." 

She  struggled  to  release  herself;  but  he  held 
her  with  an  iron  grip,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  impatience. 

"  Gently,  my  darling,  Dennis  is  not  the  man 
to  hurt  you,  if  you'll  behave  like  a  lady." 

''Peace,  Irish  brute,  and  let  me  pass." 

**  Those  are  foul  words ;  but  in  spite  of  that, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  hall  again, 
and  I'll  hand  you  there  right  civilly  ;  so,  come 
along,  Minet,  and  don't  think  to  lurch  me  a 
second  time,  for  your  larking  days  are  over 
now,  Minet." 

Her  countenance  fell  at  this  remark.  She 
saw  no  hope  of  escape  from  his  terrihle  grasp, 
and  had  recourse  to  flattery  ;  but  all  her  ap- 
peals to  the  generous  spirit  of  an  Irishman, 
on  behalf  of  an  unprotected  female,  passed 
over  him  like  the  idle  wind.  He  saw  his  ad  • 
vantage,  and  was  determined  to  retain  it,  and 
would  now  redeem  his  former  folly. 

He  professed  the  deepest  respect,  while  he 
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was  in  a  manner  forcing  hor  along,  his  heart 
swelling  with  the  proud  triumph  of  having 
again  caught  the  escaped  bird;  and  they,  at 
length,  reached  the  little  room  where  they  first 
met,  and  there  she  reluctantly  entered  in  a 
silent  conflict  of  mingled  fear  and  rage.  Her 
jailer  fastened  the  door  and  windows,  knowing 
the  slippery  nature  of  his  charge,  and  was 
even  jealous  of  each  cranny  and  key-hole, 
eyeing  them  suspiciously,  as  if  she  might  pass 
through  them,  like  a  puff  of  air,  and  his  look 
never  wandered  from  her,  till  the  sound  of 
wheels  announced  the  return  of  his  master. 

He  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  at  the 
sound  of  Charles's  voice,  and  his  knock  at  the 
door  for  admittance,  he  eagerly  opened  it,  and 
Charles  stood  before  Minet.  She  concealed  her 
face,  as  if  absorbed  in  grief,  inwardly  re- 
solved to  say  nothing,  but  take  advantage  of 
what  might  occur. 

"  1  regret  to  see  you  in  this  awkward  pre- 
dicament, Minet.  I  would  gladly  believe  you 
can  exculpate  yourself  from  the  alarming 
rumours  against  you." 

This  was  spoken  so  calmly  that  Minet  con- 
ceived hopes. 
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**  It  is  a  serious  responsibility,  sir,  detaining 
an  innocent  person.  You  cannot  surely  au- 
thorize it." 

"  Yes,  upon  myself,  I  take  it,"  said  Charles, 
solemnly,  "  and  never  shall  you  part  from 
custody  till  you  are  cleared  before  the  proper 
authorities.  The  lives  of  my  friends,  are  too 
dear  to  be  wantonly  trifled  with." 

Minet  saw  she  was  lost,  despair  seized  her, 
she  fell  at  Charles's  feet. 

"  Spare  me  !  spare  me  1  and  I  will  tell  you 
all." 

"  Minet,"  replied  Charles,  *^  can  you  expect 
mercy  where  you  showed  none,  but  would,  in 
cold  blood,  have  provoked  the  midnight  murder 
of  your  kind,  your  unoffending  mistress.  Even 
were  you  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  with  an 
unreserved  confession  of  your  crimes,  it  must 
be  voluntary,  without  any  promise  of  ultimate 
safety  to  yourself." 

Minet  rose  with  a  desperate  calmness  in  her 
look. 

"  I  ask  no  favors,  sir,  do  your  worst." 

The  die  was  cast ;  there  was  now  no  reced- 
ing; there  was  a  stern  debt  of  duty  due  to  the 
public,  and  Charles  nerved  himself  for  its  dis- 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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charge,  and  summoning  Werner  to  keep  joint 
watch  with  Dennis,  to  prevent  a  second  mis- 
chance, he  sought  the  ladies,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  event,  were  awaiting  his 
presence  in  great  anxiety.  Their  sympathy- 
was  excited  on  behalf  of  the  wretched  woman, 
but  Charles  soon  satitfied  them  the  feeling 
was  misplaced. 

"  Her  crimes,"  he  justly  said,  "  are  of  too 
awful  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  attempt  to  in- 
terpose between  her  and  justice.  Besides,  she 
seems  hardened  in  guilt,  no  remorse  escaped 
her,  and  her  appeal  to  me  for  mercy  was  ex- 
torted by  fear.  Her  capture,  at  this  important 
crisis,  is  a  source  of  unmingled  satisfaction, 
and  will  lay  a  ground-work  which  I  have 
eagerly  longed  for,  to  direct  our  future  opera- 
tions." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Charles, 
with  this  unhappy  woman  ?"  asked  Madame. 

"  My  path  is  clear,"  rej-lied  Charles;  "  there 
is  only  one  alternative;  before  night-fall  she 
must  be  in  prison." 

Matilda  was  gratified  with  the  energetic 
steps  Charles  was  adopting,  aware  that  the 
crisis  demanded  it,  and  that  any  morbid  feeling 
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for  one  whose  diabolical  measures  against 
themselves  had  been  of  so  sweeping  a  nature, 
was  wholly  out  of  place. 

A  note  was  dispatched  to  a  magistrate  of 
the  city  with  whom  Madame  was  acquainted, 
and  his  immediate  attendance  gave  proof  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  business  on  which 
he  was  summoned. 

The  nature  of  the  charges  against  the  pri- 
soner was  laid  before  him,  and  the  testimony 
of  Dennis  was  so  conclusive,  that  ere  the  day 
closed,  Minet,  who  had  obstinately  maintained 
a  sullen  silence  during  the  proceedings,  was 
conveyed,  under  guard,  to  the  city  prison. 

Dennis  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  im- 
portant part  he  had  acted  throughout  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  the  success  of  which  he  felt 
he  had  so  mainly  contributed,  nor  was  his 
pleasure  lessened  by  the  praises  which  his 
master  bestowed  upon  the  tact  he  had  dis- 
played. 

"You  have  not  been  idle,  Dennis,"  said 
Charles,  "  since  you  left  the  green  isle ; 
Kathleen  little  dreams  what  you  have  gone 
through." 

*'  Gone  through,"  exclaimed  Dennis ;  "  and 
was  not  I  running  full  speed  to   the  gallows. 
Q  3 
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Think  of  her  waking  some  summer  morning, 
and  the  bright  sun  shining  on  Dennis's  grave, 
but  \Tithout  being  dacently  waked  as  his  fathers 
were  before  him,  and  not  a  mass  said  for  his 
soul." 

'^  Indeed,  Dennis,  you  were  in  no  enviable 
situation,  for  it  is  likely  some  of  your  old  ac- 
quaintance will  meet  an  untimely  end." 

"  Bad  luck  to  them  ;  and  don't  they  desarve 
it ;  but  do  you  think  Minet  will  hold  out,  sir? 
She  has  now  been  a  day  and  a  night  in  that 
ugly  place  all  alone  by  herself.  She  can't  talk 
to  the  stone  walls,  and  a  woman  will  go  right 
mad,  if  she  has  no  living  soul  to  speak  to." 

''You  may  be  right,  Dennis;  you  seem  to 
understand  the  nature  of  women  better  than  I 
do ;  but  why  this  sudden  sympathy  for  Minet, 
Dennis  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  was  thinking  the  toughest 
spirit  amongst  us  might  give  way,  much  more 
a  woman,  and  she  may  be  longing  to  confess, 
and  make  a  clane  breast  of  it,  as  I  heard  you 
tell  her.  My  young  mistress,  bless  her  kind 
heart,  was  saying  there  was  a  minister  coming 
here  from  Lausanne,  and  sure  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  his  visiting  the  poor  soul." 

"  Your  suggestion  Dennis,  is  alike  creditable 
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to  your  good  sense  and  charity  for  a  fellow 
mortal  in  distress.  The  expected  minister  will, 
no  doubt,  cheerfully  visit  her,  and  in  the  mean- 
time her  solitary  confinement,  and  uncertain 
terror  about  the  future,  may  combine  to  work 
a  salutary  change,  and  make  her  eager  for  con- 
fession." 

After  the  commitment  of  Minet,  it  was 
evident  that  the  horizon  that  shadowed  the 
future,  was  big  with  important  events. 

It  was  strange,  but  Madame  betrayed  more 
alarm  and  nervousness  at  the  posture  of  affairs 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  one 
whose  principles  were  known  to  be  so  firmly 
rooted,  and  who:?e  lessons  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion, in  Matilda's  mind,  of  that  firmness  which, 
in  the  spring  time  of  life,  she  had  unexpect- 
edly been  called  upon  to  exert.  Was  it  that 
growing  age  had  weakened  her  powers,  and 
robbed  her  of  that  elasticity  of  spirit,  so 
necessary  to  give  due  effect  to  our  energies 
when  called  into  action  ? 

Yet,  as  she  listened  to  Matilda,  and  marked 
the  calm,  unshrinking  devotiun  to  one  noble 
purpose,  that  pervaded  her  every  word  and 
look,  she  strove  to  rouse  herself  from  her  de- 
pression, and  experienced  a  sensation  of  shame. 
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that  the  truths  she  had  taught,  and  the  pre- 
cepts she  had  inculcated,  were  so  faintly  ex- 
emplified in  herself.  Yes,  her  presence  flung 
an  interest  over  existence  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  blank,  since  she  had  been 
deprived  of  the  wonted  services  of  those  in 
whom  she  had  reposed  unlimited  confidence. 

In  the  silence  of  her  chamber,  at  the  close 
of  another  day,  brightened  by  intercourse  with 
her  "dear  child,"  who  seemed  ever  forgetful 
of  herself  in  the  pleasing  discharge  of  kind 
offices  to  others,  she  wept  at  the  thought  of 
the  heavy  clouds  which  had  overcast  her  morn 
of  life,  of  the  deadly  blight  which  had  fastened 
on  the  opening  bud  of  her  first  and  only  affec- 
tion, withering  all  her  hopes,  and  leaving  her 
like  a  tempest-riven  tree  on  the  lonely  waste. 
Yet  was  she  not  comfortless,  her  strength  even 
grew  with  the  violence  of  the  storm  that  as- 
sailed her. 

There  was  something  hallowed  in  the  un- 
murmuring resignation  she  displayed,  and  her 
unwavering  determination  not  to  pause  in  her 
generous  efforts,  till  she  had  proved  the  injus- 
tice of  that  fearful  doom  which  an  erring 
world  had  pronounced  on  him  whom  she  had 
selected  from  his  fellows  to  be  the  envied  pos- 
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sessor  of  her  virgin  heart.  Nor  did  she  omit 
doing  justice  to  the  devoted  attachment  of 
Charles  to  his  fair  cousin.  They  seemed  like 
twin  stars,  whose  steady  lustre  cheered  the 
surrounding  gloom,  beaming  hope  and  confi- 
dence into  the  benighted  bosom.  They  were 
encompassed  by  dangers  and  trials  of  no  com- 
mon nature  ;  yet  their  youthful  hearts  yielded 
not  to  despondency,  and  they  persevered, 
in  their  rugged  course,  animating  each  other 
with  the  blessed  assurance  that  the  staff  on 
which  they  leaned  for  help,  would  never  fail 
them.  Could  she  despair  of  ultimate  success, 
or  give  way  to  imaginary  terrors  with  such  au 
example  before  her? 

She  revolted  at  the  degrading  weakness  ;  yes, 
it  would  be  cruel,  at  the  present  crisis,  when 
exertion  was  more  than  ever  needful,  to  dis- 
hearten her  young  companions,  or  to  impede 
their  generous  and  unexampled  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  and  detection  of  those  blood-stained 
Wretches  who  had  undermined  their  happiness, 
and  in  whose  capture  she  was  herself  so  deeply 
interested. 

It  was,  when  occupied  with  thoughts  like 
these,  that  Madame  was,  one  morning,  seated 
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at  a  window,  that  opened  upon  the  avenue, 
leading  to  the  villa.  She  noticed  a  figure 
slowly  advancing,  which  proved,  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  to  be  the  aged  pastor  from  Lausanne, 
who  was  now  come  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  at  their  last  parting. 

She  joyfully  welcomed  him,  as  her  long-in- 
dulged wish  for  his  presence  was  now  gratified, 
and  the  conversation  between  them  gradually 
increased  in  interest. 

''Baptiste,"  he  said,  "had  not  returned  to 
Lausanne  ;  nor  could  any  authentic  tidings  be 
heard  of  him.  Suspicion  was  busy  about  the 
cause  of  his  lengthened  absence,  and  the  nurse 
that  attended  his  dying  sister,  aggravated  the 
rumour,  by  dark  hints,  that  it  originated  in 
some  foul  play,  and  pointed  to  Etienne  as  its 
author.  She,  besides,  strongly  suspects  that 
the  same  diabolical  agency  hastened  the  death 
of  my  poor  friend,  the  suddenness  of  which,  I 
must  own,  gives  strength  to  her  assertion." 

"And,  1  think,"  said  Madame,  '*  you  will 
consider  the  suspicion  not  an  idle  one,  when  I 
acquaint  you  with  the  late  alarming  occur- 
rences in  my  own  household,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
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you  to  assist  me  with  your  advice  and  inter- 
ference." 

Her  narrative  possessed  a  thrilling  interest 
for  the  warm-hearted  pastor,  commencing  with 
the  persecutions,  grounded  on  the  crime  of 
forgery,  with  which  she  was  still  assailed  by 
Etienne,  in  order  to  wrest  her  possessions  from 
her.  Even  murder,  she  said,  was  familiar  to 
him  in  furtherance  of  his  nefarious  schemes,  as 
the  attempt  upon  her  own  life  by  her  own  im- 
mediate attendants,  whom  he  had  seduced  into 
his  service  by  i)romises  of  sharing  the  plunder, 
sufficiently  testified. 

The  singular  events  attending  the  abrupt 
flight  of  Pierre,  and  the  subsequent  capture 
and  present  confinement  of  Minet,  concluded 
the  narrative. 

During  its  progress,  she  had  incidentally 
mentioned  Matilda's  name,  which  elicited 
warm  mention  from  the  pastor  of  the  interest 
she  had  excited  during  their  short  interview  ; 
but  little  was  he  then  aware,  how  much  she 
was  entitled  to  his  esteem  and  veneration,  as 
Madame  poured  forth  her  full  heart  in  her 
praise. 

It  was,  however,  no  illusion,  no  air-drawn 
picture,  the  subject  of  the  glowing  eulogy  he 
Q  5 
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had  already  seen  ;  nor  had  he  forgot  the  gentle 
spirit  that  lighted  her  expressive  features  when 
they  met  in  the  chamber  of  death. 

"  Indeed,'^  said  the  excited  pastor,  "  it  is  dif- 
ficult of  belief,  that  a  shape  so  truly  feminine, 
and  which  seems  so  little  adapted  to  endure 
the  rude  blasts  of  this  life;,  should  enshrine  a 
soul  of  such  resolute,  patient  endurance.  She 
must  derive  that  energy  from  above,  else  she 
could  never,  with  almost  unassisted  efforts, 
have  thus  tracked,  step  by  step,  the  guilty^, 
the  doomed  wretch  who  has  involved  her  as 
well  as  yourself,  in  such  unmerited  reverses. 
I  long  to  see  her  again,  to  bless,  to  cheer  her 
on,  in  her  noble  career.  I  long,  too,  to  see 
that  generous  youth,  in  whose  praise,  also,  you 
have  been  so  deservedly  eloquent,  who  so 
cheerfully  shares  these  trials,  and  displays 
firmness  and  judgment  beyond  his  years." 

"I  confess,"  said  Madame,  "that  I  should 
have  sunk  under  the  alarm  and  terrors  I  have 
experienced,  without  their  presence.  They 
spring  forward  to  action  with  all  the  fervency 
of  hope,  when  I  should  sit  down  to  calculate 
and  shrink  from  grappling  with  impending 
danger.  But  with  respect  to  the  present  emer- 
gency, we  augur   much  that  is  favorable  from 
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Minet's  capture.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  in  the  solitude  of  confinement,  her  dodged 
resolution  may  gradually  give  way  to  her  fears 
about  her  future  fate,  and  that  she  may  now 
be  disposed  to  make  some  amends  for  the  guilty 
part  she  has  acted." 

At  this  moment,  her  young  friends  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  pastor  rose  eagerly 
to  meet  them,  while  Matilda's  looks  brightened 
with  sincere  delight  as  she  welcomed  his 
greetings. 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  had  we  not  met  be- 
fore, I  could  not  have  treated  you  as  a 
stranger,  after  what  I  have  just  heard.  Your- 
self and  your  youthful  relative  have  been  the 
theme  of  our  discourse,  and  it  scarce  does 
justice  to  my  feelings  when  I  assert,  I  have 
been  deeply  affected  with  the  sad  tale  of  your 
early  sorrows.  Persevere,  my  children,  as  you 
have  done,  in  your  present  career,  seek  help 
from  above,  and  the  blessing  of  an  old  man 
rest  upon  you  both." 

This  fatherly  address  affected  his  young 
hearers,  and  the  intimacy  of  years  was  es- 
tablished in  a  few  moments.  They  soon  more 
tranquilly  resumed  the  subject  so  pressingly 
paramount  in  importance,  and  the  pastor  ex- 
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pressed  his  readiness  to  wait  upon  the  solitary 
prisoner,  and  to  use  all  the  influence  his  sacred 
calling  might  invest  him  with,  to  bring  her  to 
a  due  sense  of  her  perilous  position  both  as 
aflfected  body  and  soul. 

"  This  is  the  third  day,"  said  Charles, 
"  since  her  commitment,  and  I  learn  that  the 
vindictive  asperity  that,  at  first,  marked  her 
every  word  and  action,  has  gradually  subsided, 
and  given  place  to  more  ai)propriate  thoughts. 
In  fact,  she  i8,at  times,  under  the  influence  of 
fears,  which  seem  to  shake  her  reason." 

"Then,  with  the  blessing  of  God,"  replied 
the  pastor,  "  I  may  turn  those  fears  to  good 
account,  to  her  own  eventual  comfort.  It 
would  be  cruel  longer  to  delay  the  attempt. 
You  will  accompany  me,  my  good  friend." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  have  au- 
thority for  admission  into  the  prison." 

"Stay,  Charles,"  said  Madame;  "I  would 
not,  for  one  moment,  impede  the  work  of 
mercy;  but  the  kind  pastor  thinks  not  of  him- 
self, and  must  require  refreshment.  AYe  must 
all  join  in  hoping  his  visit  to  us  will  not  be  a 
hurried  one." 

"Much  good,"  observed  the  pastor,  ^' may 
be  done  with    willing    minds    in    twenty-four 
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hours.     For  one  night  I  will  claim  your  hos- 
pitality." 

They   were   soon   on    their    route    to    the 
prison. 

"  You  have  a  father  living,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  pastor. 
« I  have." 

"  And  a  mother  too." 
**  My  mother  is  also  living." 
"As  being  their  only  child,  they  must  miss 
the  comfort  of  your  society." 

"Indeed,  they  are  almost  too  kind  to  me. 
My  most  devoted  love  must  fall  short  of  what 
they  deserve  from  me.  The  first  and  last 
prayer  I  breathe  during  the  day  is  for  their 
happiness." 

"  And  your  prayer  will  be  heard,"  said  the 
pastor,  much  affected,  '*and  return  into  your 
own  bosom  freighted  with  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  The  duty  to  parents 
is  among  the  first  of  christian  virtues.  Its 
presence  makes  a  paradise." 

Charles  increased  in  favor  with  the  worthy 
pastor  as  the  conversation  continued;  but  they, 
at  length,  reached  the  prison  gates. 

"  I   think,"   said  Charles,   "  it  may  not  be 
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policy  that  I  should  accompany  you  into 
Minet's  presence,  as  the  sight  of  a  third  person 
might  check  the  unreserved  flow  of  her  fears 
and  wishes,  and  still  the  repentant  tide  that 
even  now  may  be  ready  to  burst  from  her 
heart.'* 

The  pastor  appreciated  his  forethought,  and 
it  was  arranged,  that  he  should  proceed  alone 
on  his  benevolent  mission,  while  Charles  pa- 
tiently waited  his  return. 

One  hour  passed,  and  still  he  came  not,  and 
it  was  only  at  the  expiration  of  another,  that 
the  pastor's  returning  steps  were  faintly  heard 
along  the  gloomy  passage. 

^'  Time  passes  unperceived,"  he  observed,  on 
joining  Charles,  ''  when  the  mind  and  thoughts 
are  wholly  occupied,  as  mine  have  been.  In- 
deed, they  have  been  fearfully  strained,  and 
question  me  not,  my  young  frienJ,  till  we  re- 
turn to  the  ladies." 

They,  at  length,  reached  the  villa,  and  the 
general  suspense  was  soon  set  at  rest  by  the 
pastor's  affecting  recital. 

*^  When  I  entered  the  lonely  cell,  my  eye 
rested  on  a  female  figure,  whose  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands,  which  rested  on  her  knees. 
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She  started  up,  paced  hurriedly  up  and  do\ya 
its  limited  extent,  and,  at  length,  abruptly 
stopped,  staring  me  in  the  face. 

"  *  Speak,  your  business,  are  you  come  to 
summon  me  to  trial  ?' 

**  *  I  would  comfort  and  console  you,  would 
you  allow  me.' 

"'Comfort  me;'  she  burst  into  a  wild, 
hysteric  laugh.  '  Can  you  open  my  prison 
gatea  ?' 

''*No.' 

" '  Then  why  here  ?' 

*'  And  her  lauorh  ranoj  through  the  vault, 
till  my  heart  sickened  at  the  lengthened 
sound. 

"  *  My  profession  is  linked  with  peace.  I 
follow  the  steps  of  my  blessed  Master,  who 
would  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
he  should  be  converted  and  live.' 

"'  I  would  live,'  she  cried,  in  agony,  '  I  can- 
not die  with  the  torments  of  hell  before  me.' 

'*  I  was  pleased  to  hear  this,  as  I  perceived 
that  conscience  was  commencing  its  blessed 
work. 

" '  Minet,  I  am  a  Protestant  minister  from 
Lausanne.' 

"  She  started  at  the  name. 
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«  t  s^Tq  jjave  met  once  before  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  but  of  that  presently.  Minet, 
you  read  your  Bible.  1  know  you  formerly 
did.  There  is  a  promise  of  pardon  to  all  who 
truly  repent,  and  turn  unto  Christ.' 

'*  *  Not  to  me — not  to  me,'  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  piercing  crj,  *  my  soul  is  black  with 
crime.' 

''  '  What  says  the  same  book,  Minet  ?  There 
is  a  blood  that  can  wash  you  clean.  Why  this 
despair  ?  So  young,  yet  so  old  in  crime  !  Minet, 
it  can  hardly  be.' 

"  Her  tears  flowed  abundantly.  1  did  not 
interrupt  them,  as  they  would  tend  to  calm  her 
agitation,  and  I  sat  patiently  by  her  side. 

•^  *  You  spoke  truly,'  she  at  length  said. 
*  I  once  read  niy  Bible — I  was  then  happy  ; 
but  that  fountain  of  comfort  is  now  closed  for 
ever  against  me.  I  was  told,  I  interpreted  it 
wrongfully,  my  fears  of  future  punishment 
were  ridiculed  ;  I  madly  rejected  it ;  exchanged 
the  word  of  God,  that  rock  of  faith  and  sal- 
vation, for  tiie  weak  assurances  of  mortal  man, 
and  became  a  Roman  Catholic' 

*' « And,  my  child,  you  see  your  error.  Let 
it  be  a  cause  for  thankfulness,  not  for  despair.' 

"  A  deep  groan  escaped  her. 
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" '  I  have  not  yet  drawn  aside  the  curtain. 
I  have  a  tale  to  tell — * 

"  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  continued 
silent. 

"  *  Minet,  there  must  have  been  some  power- 
ful engine  at  work  to  produce  your  con- 
version.' 

" '  It  was  my  own  wicked  heart.  I  listened 
to  the  tempter;  I  yielded,  and  was  undone* 
Ask  mc  no  more.' 

"  *  Minet,  your  confession  shall  be  purely 
voluntary.  I  will  not  press  you ;  and  if  it  be 
your  wish  that  I  should  quit  the  cell,  speak, 
and  it  shall  be  done.' 

"  *  No,  no,'  she  hastily  cried,  *  leave  me  not 
alone.  My  heart  is  full  even  to  bursting.  I 
have  braved  my  God,  and  yet  I  fear  man ;  but 
the  film  drops  from  my  eyes,  and  the  future 
appals  me.  I  cannot  doubt  the  motives  of 
your  visit,  and  you  shall  have  my  confidence.' 

"  *  My  mother  lived  in  a  pretty  cottage,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Unterseen.  After  my 
father's  sudden  death,  she  retired  to  the  se- 
cluded spot  with  her  two  children,  my  brother 
and  myself.  I  was  then  happy,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the   world,  beyond  the  mountains 
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that  sheltered  our  peaceful  valley.  My  mother 
was  reported  to  be  rich.  She  brought  us  up  to 
be  industrious,  our  cottage,  our  flower-garden, 
frequently  attracted  the  admiration  of 
strangers.  1  loved  my  flowers ;  I  tended  my 
goats,  and  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  met 
my  young  companions,  and  the  dance  and  the 
eong  whiled  away  the  happy  eve.  I  little  dreamt 
of  this  sad  reverse.  I  was  now  sixteen,  and 
my  brother  two  years  older.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  prevailing  upon  my  mother  to  allow 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world,  but  her 
growing  infirmities  increased  her  reluctance  to 
part  with  him.  As  for  myself,  I  idolized  my 
brother,  and  my  home  would  have  been  solitary 
without  him.  We  were  our  mother's  only 
comfort,  and  we  cheerfully  strove  to  repay  all 
she  had  done  for  us,  and  the  prayer  that  we 
nightly  breathed,  that  she  might  be  long  spared 
to  UP,  was  fervent  and  sincere.  But  the  world 
now  flung  its  seducements  in  our  path,  and  we 
suspected  not  the  danger  that  lurked  beneath 
them.  About  a  mile  from  the  cottage,  was  that 
favorite  resort  of  the  stranger,  Interlaken, 
which  was  generally  crowded  during  the  season, 
and  its  vibitors  were  daily  seen,  in  scattered  par- 
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ties,  upon  the  lake,  or  exploring  our  romantic 
scenery.  My  brother  formed  some  acquaintance 
there,  who  frequently  invited  him,  and,  on  his 
return  home,  he  was  warm  in  praise  of  the  de- 
lightful novelties  he  now,  for  the  first  time, 
tasted.  But  his  absences  became  so  frequent, 
that  I  grew  alarmed,  and  found  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  answering  my  mother's  enquiries, 
who  missed  him  at  the  usual  hour  by  her  bed- 
side. My  brother  shared  my  distress,  and 
promised  that  his  habits  should  be  more  regular, 
and  my  fears,  for  the  time,  vanished.  In  the 
meantime,  my  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  The  white  church,  with  its  taper- 
ing spire,  was  only  a  short  distance  from  our 
cottage.  The  kind  pastor  gave  me  instructions 
during  the  week,  and  every  Sunday  I  attended, 
with  my  companions,  at  the  school  which  he 
had  established,  where  he  made  us  familiar 
with  the  Bible.  The  pastor  distinguished  me 
for  my  docility  and  attention.  He  praised  me 
for  my  love  for  my  invalid  mother.  My  heart 
thrilled  with  delight  as  I  listened  to  him. 
The  world  had  not  yet  stepped  in  to  make  my 
duties  irksome  to  me.  One  evening,  as  I  was 
sitting  at  the  cottage  porch,  a  young  man  en- 
tered our  little  garden,  and  approaching  me, 
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enquired  for  my  brother.  *I  have  just  left 
him,'  I  said,  *with  my  poor  mother,  who  is 
confined  to  her  bed.  He  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed.' *  Nor  would  I  disturb  him,'  replied 
the  stranger,  *  in  the  performance  of  so  sacred 
a  duty.  You  are  his  sister  Minet,  of  whom  I 
have  heard  him  talk  so  much.'  He  was  hand- 
some ;  his  manner  was  respectful,  which,  added 
to  his  previous  acquaintance  with  my  brother, 
made  me  at  home  in  his  presence.  I  was  fas- 
cinated with  his  pleasing  address,  and  we 
seemed  mutually  to  regret  when  my  brother 
interrupted  our  conversation,  and  summoned 
me  to  take  his  place  by  my  mother's  side.  I 
lingered,  however,  at  the  door,  watching  their 
departure,  and  striving  to  recollect  all  the 
stranger  had  said.  Even  in  attendance  upon 
my  mother,  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  hand- 
some youth,  and  I  eagerly  longed  for  my 
brother's  return,  that  I  might  hear  more  about 
him.  *  Sister,'  he  said,  '  you  have  made  a  con- 
quest. Is  not  Dumont  a  handsome  fellow  ?' 
'  How  can  he  feel  interested  about  me,  brother  ? 
we  have  only  once  met.'  '  But  it  will  be  your 
own  fault,  sister,  if  you  do  not  meet  oftener. 
He  has  left  Paris  to  avoid  marrying  a  girl  he 
disliked.     His  heart  and  hand,  he  says,  must 
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go  together.'     This  trait  of  his  character  wo 
upon   me;    and  I    could  scarcely  conceal  my 
delight,  that  I  should  be  considered  worthy  of 
his  notice.     Suffice  to  say,  I  was  nothing  loth 
to  receive  his  attentions ;    and  we  met  again 
and  again ;  for   sincere  and   artless  myself,  I 
believed  him   equally  so.     He  was  staying  at 
one   of    the   boarding   houses    at    Interlaken, 
where  all  was  gaiety  and  amusement;  and  I 
began  to  envy  my  brother,  and  longed  to  share 
with  him  the  pleasures  he  so  warmly  described. 
Dumont  solicited   me ;  my  brother  backed  his 
entreaties ;    and   I  weakly   listened ;    but  my 
mother,  how  could  I  leave  her  ?    We  consulted 
together.  There  was  to  be  a  ball  the  following 
night,  where  I  was  eager  to   be  present ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  I  practised  deceit  with  my 
parent.     I  gained  her  consent  to  visit,  in  com- 
pany with  my  brother,  a  neighbour,  to  whom 
she  was  attached,  and  whose  daughter  was  my 
companion.     That  evening  sealed  our  fate.     I 
was  wild  with  delight.     I  greedily  drank  the 
honeyed  words  of  Dumont.     I  thought  not  of 
home,  of  my  mother ;  or,  if  a  recollection  did 
intrude,    it    was   but    for    the   moment,    and 
quickly  lost  in  the  giddy   whirl  around   me. 
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At  length,  the  gay  crowd  dispersed ;  but 
Dumont  accompanied  me  home.  I  was  not 
offended  at  his  warmth  of  manner,  which  I  at- 
tributed to  the  strength  of  his  love.  My 
brother  followed  with  a  female  companion, 
and  I  heard  their  laugh,  at  intervals.  We 
parted,  at  last,  after  many  promises  of  future 
meetings.  I  trembled  like  a  guilty  thing,  as 
1  approached  my  mother's  side.  She  was 
asleep,  and  had  been,  the  old  nurse  said,  for 
several  hours.  Thus  relieved,  I  retired  to  my 
own  bed,  to  think  and  dream  of  the  past,  and 
anticipate  future  happiness.  One  deceit  to- 
wards my  unconscious  mother  w^as  the  parent 
of  others ;  and  so  absorbed  was  I  in  this  new 
passion,  that  I  even  congratulated  myself  that 
she  was  unable  to  watch  my  proceedings.  I 
loved  Dumont  to  excess  ;  I  believed  all  he  said 
about  his  father's  anger,  should  he  marry 
without  his  consent.  I  seemed  to  constitute  all 
his  earthly  felicity.  My  own  heart  pleaded  in 
his  favor;  and  I  woke  from  my  delirium,  to 
the  dread  reality  that  I  was  undone,  and  that 
he  had  triumphed  over  my  weakness.  Still  I 
loved  my  betrayer.  When  I  was  with  him, 
all  my  terrors  vanished,  and  I  confided  in  his 
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soothing  assurances,  that  none,  but  myself, 
should  be  his  wife.  Weeks  rolled  on,  and  my 
mother's  growing  infirmities  wholly  confined 
her  to  her  room.  I  had  beojan  to  suspect  that 
Dumont  slackened  in  his  ardour,  as  our  meet- 
ings were  less  frequent,  and  his  excuses  seemed 
frivolous  to  one  who  had  risked  everything  for 
him;  but  all  was  forgot  when  we  next  met. 
Still  these  fears  increased  upon  me.  Hour 
after  hour,  I  sat  in  a  state  of  stupor  in  my 
mother's  room,  scarce  heeding  her  wants,  and 
watching  at  the  window  the  road  to  Inter- 
laken.  I  feared  my  brother  would  suspect 
our  intimacy;  and  I  well  knew  his  violence  of 
temper ;  but  now  he  was  generally  absent  from 
home  ;  and  in  our  short,  occasional,  meetings 
he  was  reserved  and  gloomy.  One  evening,  I 
stole  forth  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  as  Dumont  had  failed,  for  some 
days,  to  meet  me.  Suddenly,  in  a  lonely  path, 
I  encountered  my  brother. 

"  Well  met,  sister,  I  am  on  my  return  from 
Interlaken.  I  suspect  Dumont  te  be  a  mere 
adventurer.  I  am  deceived  in  him.'  *  De- 
ceived in  him,  brother/  1  exclaimed  in  terror, 
•  Yes,  he  is  an  impostor  that  lives  by  his  wits. 
He  is  detected,  and  now  that  he  has  run  away, 
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there  are  strange  reports.     It   is  a  lucky  dis- 
covery for  both  of  us.'     1  sat  down  on  a  bank, 
to  endeavour  to  conceal  from  my  brother  the 
effect  his  communication  had  upon  me.     '  Sis- 
ter/ he  said,  *  if  you  have  lost  your   heart  to 
this  vile    hypocrite,    I  own  myself  in  a  great 
measure   to  blame ;    your  own  good  sense  will 
teach   you  to   forget  him.'     He  then  left  me. 
I  tottered  onwards,  and  was  at  last  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  Dumont.     I  threw  myself  into  his 
arms;  he  enquired  the  reason  of  my  unusual 
agitation  ;  I   explained  the  cause.     '  There  is, 
I  own,  a  cloud  over  my  prospects,  which  how- 
ever will  soon  be  cleared  away.     In  the  mean- 
time, you,  Minet,  will  not  join  in  the  cry  against 
me.'     *  I  am    only  too  eager,   Dumont,   to  be- 
lieve all  you  say  in  your  justification.'  j,*  Minet, 
while  these  prejudices  exist  against  me,  I  can- 
not   remain  here,    you  must  accompany    me. 
*  I  cannot  leave  my  mother.'   *  Choose  between 
us,  Minet.     When  your  brother  discovers  what 
has  taken  place,  you  will  have  a  sore  life  of  it. 
As  for  myself,  I  cannot  remain  here.     Agree 
to  my  offer  or  we  part  for  ever.'     '  Fulfil   then 
your  promise ;  make  me  your  wife  to  prevent 
my  shame,   and   I'll  follow   you   through    the 
world.'      My   arm    was   fiercely   grasped.      I 
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turned  and  saw  my  brother.  His  voice  and 
look  were  terrific.  *  I  have  heard  all,'  he 
cried,  as  he  tore  us  asunder,  and  violently 
hurled  me  to  the  ground  behind  him,  then  went 
up  to  Dumont  and  struck  him.  A  deadly 
struggle  ensued.  The  combatants,  in  their 
blind  fury,  reached  the  brow  of  a  precipice 
which  overhung  the  lake  ;  I  crawled  to  the 
edge ;  I  heard  a  splash ;  my  limbs  were 
numbed  with  terror.  I  could  not  rise  but  lay 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  watching  the  water, 
the  view  of  which  was  partially  intercepted  fby 
shrubs.  At  length  I  heard  the  voice  of  Du- 
mont. I  sprang  to  my  feet;  he  was  slowly 
climbing  up  the  cliff,  and  now  reached  the  top. 
*Are  you  safe,  Dumont;  but  my  brother — 
where  is  he  ?'  *  Minet,'  he  replied,  *  I  would 
not  have  lifted  my  hand  against  your  brother 
but  it  was  in  self-defence.  You  yourself  wit- 
nessed it.  We  fell  over  the  precipice,  still 
struggling,  but  were  soon  separated.  I  was 
stopt  mid-way  by  some  shrubs.  Your  brother 
was  not  so  fortunate  ;  he  dropt  from  rock  to 
rock  into  the  deep  water.'  *  Cannot  he  be 
saved  T  '  The  attempt  is  useless.  Even  if  he 
escaped  being  mangled  by  the  rocks,  he  could  not 
avoid  drowning.     Minet,  the  moments  are  pre- 
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cious  to  me,  indeed  to  both  of  us.  Sbare  my 
fortunes  elsewhere,  and  be  my  wife.'  I  could 
not  resist.  He  saw  his  power  over  me.  'Ke- 
turn  then  to  the  cottafje,  possess  yourself  of 
what  money  or  valuables  you  can  conveniently 
carry,  and  I  will  hide  myself  here  till  you 
come  again.  We  must  not  go  off  empty  handed.' 
Even  this  language  roused  no  suspicion  or  dis- 
gust in  me.  I  set  off  to  obey  his  instructions. 
On  the  road  I  met  the  pastor  who  noticed  no 
unusual  agitation  in  my  manner,  as  his  greeting 
was  friendly  as  usual.  I  reached  the  cottage^ 
and  gained  my  own  room  unobserved.  Be- 
sides my  own  money  and  valuables,  there  was 
a  considerable  sum  which  my  mother  entrusted 
to  my  care,  besides  a  gold  watch  and  several 
trinkets.  I  hastily  packed  up  the  whole,  un- 
checked by  any  feeling  of  remorse,  not  forget- 
ting some  articles  of  dress  ;  I  passed  my  mother's 
room  door,  which  was  shut.  Spite  of  my  care, 
she  heard  my  tread,  and  called  me.  1  grew 
sick  at  heart.  I  half  repented  the  desperate 
course  I  was  pursuin^^  but  I  soothed  myself 
with  the  thought  that  1  should  soon  return 
again  as  a  wife,  and  she  would  forgive  me.  I 
quitted  the  house,  and  almost  ran  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  unnoticed  as   I  thought,  by  any 
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one.  Damont  embraced  me  with  ardour,  as  I 
acquainted  him  with  my  success.  '  You  have 
brought  a  noble  marrlanje  portion,  Minet.  It 
is  indeed  cleverly  managed,  but  our  safety  must 
now  be  our  first  object,'  We  avoided  the 
more  frequented  rj^ads,  and  stole  like  guilty 
wretches,  through  lonely  paths  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  lake,  where,  although  it  was  late, 
we  tempted  a  boatman  to  row  us  across,  and 
on  landing,  we  still  continued  our  progress. 
The  night  was  beautifully  mild,  and  I  resisted 
the  growing  influence  of  fatigue,  cheered  by 
the  attention  of  my  companion,  till  we  had 
left  my  home  and  all  its  sorrows  behind,  and 
were  beyond  apprehension  of  pursuit.  We 
passed  through  several  villages,  all  wrapt  in 
sleep,  yet  I  envied  not  the  happy  inmates,  but 
without  a  murmur,  continued,  with  short  oc«- 
casional  pauses,  the  fatiguing  journey.  At 
break  of  day  we  reached  a  quiet  village,  and 
found  the  inmates  already  stirring  at  the  hum- 
ble inn,  where  we  remained  during  the  day  to 
recruit  my  exhausted  strength.  We  woke  no 
curiosity,  no  suspicious  questions  alarmed  me, 
and  this  unobtrusive  demeanour  was  a  partial 
relief  to  the  fears  that  began  to  haunt  me.  The 
next  day  we  reached  Berne,  where  Dumont 
R   2 
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proposed  to  remain  some  time  and  engaged 
apartments  which  I  considered  too  extravagant 
but  attributed  the  choice  to  his  love  for  my- 
self. I  thought  myself  happy,  but  my  dreams 
at  night  terrified  me.  Now  I  heard  the  groans 
of  my  dying  mother,  again  the  cries  of  my 
drowning  brother  rang  in  my  ears.  These 
terrors,  even  pursued  me  through  the  day,  and 
I  eagerly  rushed  into  the  whirl  of  amusements 
that  Dumont  proposed  for  me,  in  order  to 
deaden  the  stings  of  thought.  I  claimed  from 
Dumont  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  make 
me  his  wife.  He  evaded  the  question,  striving 
to  calm  me  with  assurances  of  his  constant  af- 
fection, but  I  still  urged  the  subject,  as  I  was 
about  to  become  a  mother.  He  calmly  told 
me  that  the  money  was  all  spent,  that  he  was 
a  beggar,  and  that  instead  of  aggravating  his 
temper,  I  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  him  in 
resorting  to  any  means  to  get  money.  '  Un- 
derstand me,'  he  said,  *  We  must  remain  as 
we  are.  Discard  delicacy,  or  we  starve.  They 
called  me  a  mere  adventurer  at  Interlaken,  and 
they  are  not  far  wrong.'  My  scruples,  my.  tears, 
were  ridiculed,  and  1  was  now  alive  to  all  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation. 

"  But  why  should  I  dwell  on  the  horrible  de- 
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tails  of  a  young  life  which  was  one  continued 
career*  of  infamy  and  crime.  The  wretched 
woman  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter 
and  fell,  step  by  step,  into  the  black  abyss 
which  engulphed  her  for  ever,  and  if  at  times 
a  pang  of  remorse  swept  over  her,  it  was  only 
an  incentive  to  madder  intoxication,  to  drown 
the  still  small  voice.  Even  this  was  insuf- 
ficient, and  she  eagerly  drank  the  seductive 
reasoning  of  a  Komish  priest,  which  was  so 
soothing  to  her  spirit,  that  she  surrendered 
both  body  and  soul  to  his  guidance.  She  now 
laughed  at  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  passed 
from  one  paramour  to  another  till  she  at  length 
linked  her  fortunes  with  the  self  styled  Count 
Etienne.  She  was  a  ready  tool  in  his  hands, 
in  the  furtherance  of  diabolical  schemes  at 
which  humanity  shudders.  Even  murder  be- 
came familiar  to  her,  and  she  was  an  important 
and  fearless  agent  in  his  desperate  plots  against 
Madame  Legrand.  When  by  her  specious 
arts  she  established  herself  as  one  of  madame's 
household,  the  wily  traitress  exerted  all  her 
allurements  to  win  the  unsuspecting  Pierre  to 
herself  and  shake  his  allegiance  to  his  con- 
fiding mistress.  Suffice  to  say  the  wretched 
man,  won  by    her  demon  smiles,  "  fell  from 
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his  high  estate,"  and  her  power  over  him  was 
triumphant.  He  started  not  when  she  insti- 
gated him  to  plunder  his  kind,  unsuspecting 
mistress,  as  his  avarice  was  gratified  by  sharing 
the  spoil  with  Etienne,  who  was  now  a  stealthy 
visitor  by  night  at  the  villa.  He  started  not 
when  Etienne  bared  his  determination  to  re- 
cover his  lost  inheritance,  even  by  the  murder 
of  his  mistress.  The  proffered  bribe  silenced 
every  scruple.  He  was  become  the  veteran 
in  crime,  and  his  influx  of  wealth  only  in- 
creased his  thirst  for  more.  Tlie  midniijht 
assassin  was  introduced  into  his  mistress' 
chamber,  the  blow  was  struck,  but  mercifully 
intercepted.  It  was  Pierre,  too,  that  at  the 
instigation  of  his  confederates,  drugged  the 
the  medicine  that  silenced  Baptiste's  sister  for 
ever.  Since  your  arrival  in  Geneva,  the  Count 
himself,  alarmed  by  intelligence  from  Pierre, 
ventured  to  approach  you  in  his  usual  disguise 
and  smiled  contemptuously,  as  if  in  disdain  of 
himself,  that  persons  so  little  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance should  pretend  to  deter  him  from  his 
purpose,  but  *  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.'  He  con- 
signed you  both  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Dennis,  who  was  eager  for  your  blood,  under 
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the  belief  that  he  was  ridding  the  world  of 
monsters  that  deserved  not  to  live.  We  have 
seen  how  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were 
foiled,  and  this  imprisoned  wretch  now  mourns 
with  tears  of  blood  her  career  of  crime,  and 
may  heaven  in  mercy  accept  her  penitence. 

"  Such,"  said  the  pastor,  '•'  was  the  history 
the  wretched  woman  gave  me  of  her  past  life. 
She  fainted  more  than  once  during  the  recital, 
and  I  advised  her  to  defer  its  completion  till 
the  morrow,  but  she  would  not,  *  Bid  me 
not  pause/  she  said,  *  though  I  am  weak,  very 
weak,  the  confession  gives  me  relief.  I  seem 
to  be  making  amends,  by  my  present  open 
avowal,  to  those  I  have  so  deeply  injured.  It 
is  all  I  can  do ;  and,  believe  me,  I  have  now 
no  wish  to  live.' 

"  When  the  necessity  for  exertion  was  past, 
she  sank  into  utter  exhaustion,  and,  I  fear,  at 
my  next  visit,  for  she  again  wished  me  to  see 
her,  I  shall  find  her  much  altered." 

*'  May  Heaven  forgive  her,"  said  Madame. 
"  She  seems  to  be  truly  penitent." 

"  That  penitential  frame  of  mind,"  observed 

Charles,  "  appeared  to  come  over  her  when  she 

had  no  longer  the   power   to    sin,    and    when 

justice   was    ready   to    overtake    her.     It   can 
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scarcely  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  act,  but 
forced  upon  her  by  the  desperate  crisis  of  her 
fate  ;  but,  however  it  may  be,  we  must  accept 
her  confession  as  a  proof  of  her  sincere  desire 
to  make  all  the  reparation  in  her  power.'' 

"  Heaven  be  merciful  unto  her,"  said  the 
pastor.  '*  I  fear  she  is  fast  declining,  and  her 
confession  is  thereby  more  valuable." 

"  What  can  be  done  for  her  comfort  ?'*  cried 
Matilda.  "  I  am  ready  even  to  attend  upon 
her." 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  instructed 
the  matron  to  administer  to  her  wants,  and  to 
watch  her  closely  previous  to  my  next  visit. 
Your  presence  might  be  distressing  to  both. 
Her  history  conveys  an  awful  and  instructive 
lesson.  If  we  once  tamper  with  vice,  if  we 
deliberate,  we  are  lost." 

"  Did  she  mention  her  mother,"  asked 
Madame,  "  whom  she  deserted  in  the  hour  of 
need?'' 

"  Before  we  parted,  she  told  me  she  had  a 
dreadful  dream  the  previous  night.  My  mother 
stood  by  my  bed,  frowned  atvfully  upon  me, 
and  said,  *  Heaven  was  no  place  for  me,  my 
portion  was  with  eternal  torment.'  1  soothed 
her  with  the  assurance  that  Heaven  rejected 
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not  the  sincerely  penitent.  You  have  this 
day  made  a  humbling  confession,  the  fruit  of 
true  repentance.  Retire  to-night  with  a  trust- 
ing heart,  and  report  to  me  your  dreams  to- 
morrow. Methinks,  they  will  be  of  a  calmer 
tendency.  She  implored  my  speedy  return, 
as  she  had  yet  much  to  say,  which  her  weak- 
ness now  prevented." 

*  Her  story,"  said  Charles,  "  is,  in  one 
material  point,  sadly  deficient.  The  prime 
movers,  in  this  fearful  tragedy,  are  still  at 
large.  We  know  not  where  they  are  hovering, 
or  what  farther  mischief  they  are  plotting." 

"  I  once  thought,  Charles,"  observed 
Madame,  *'  when  you  wished  me  to  share  your 
suspicions  of  Pierre,  you  were  too  harsh  in 
your  constructions  of  his  conduct.  It  was,  in 
truth,  painful  to  me  to  think  otherwise  of  one 
who  was  almost  part  of  myself ;  but  the  reality 
nearly  overwhelmed  me." 

'*  I  will  question  Minet  to-morrow,"  said  the 
pastor,  "  about  the  whereabouts  of  her  con- 
federates. Her  capture  may  have  alarmed  the 
gang,  but,  I  fear,  not  broken  it  up." 

Their  farther  converse  was  suspended  by 
preparations  for  dinner  ;  after  which  the  pastor 
requested  permission  to  retire. 
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*'  I  will  join  you,  my  good  friends,  in  the 
evening ;  but  my  powers  of  mind  and  body 
have  been  this  day  so  heavily  taxed,  that  the 
privacy  of  an  hour  or  two  is  necessary  to  re- 
cruit them.  Besides,  I  would  pray  for  the 
wretched  prisoner/' 

During  dinner,  the  converi^ation  still  con- 
tinued respecting  the  pastor's  important  visit 
to  Minet,  and  the  probable  consequences  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  disclosures  siie  had  made. 
The  subject  was  discusstd  without  reserve 
before  the  attendants-in-waiting,  as  it  was  ad- 
visable that  the  household  should  be  aware 
how  matters,  at  present,  stood,  as  no  suspicion 
now  attached  to  any  member  of  it,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  interest  per- 
vaded the  whole. 

In  the  servant's  hall,  the  subject  was  warmly 
renewed  between  Werner  and  Dennis,  wdiile 
the  rest  stood  listening  round. 

'*  By  the  powers,"  cried  Dennis,  strongly 
excited,  "it  is  strange  our  ladies  are  not  suf- 
fered to  live  in  peace.  That  Pierre,  bad  luck 
to  liiin,  was  driving  my  ownself  strait  to  the 
gallows,  and  I  was  well  nigh  being  caged  in 
that  ugly  building,  instead  ot  Minet,  and  no 
chance  of  my  blessed  life." 
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"And  no  decent  wake  for  you,  Dennis," 
said  Mary ;  "  and  sore  news  it  would  have 
been  for  poor  Katideen." 

**  Faith,  there  it  is,  Mary.  What  right  has 
myself  to  be  running  up  and  down  the  world, 
leaving  my  own  flesh  and  blood  behind  me. 
When  I  die,  may  the  green  turf  of  Ireland 
cover  me ;  and  I  should  sleep  all  the  sweeter 
for  thinking  Kathleen  would,  sometimes, 
moisten  it  with  her  tears.  •  But  this  Pierre," 
he  resumed,  after  a  pause,  for  old  memories 
were  busy  at  his  heart ;  '*  and  my  old  friend, 
the  CounI:,  we  must  catch  them  any  how." 

"  Dennis,"  said  Mary,  "  the  gipsey  woman 
has  been  lurking  about  to-day." 

"Did  you  speak  to  her?"  cried  Dennis, 
quickly. 

"  I  wanted  to  avoid  her ;  but  she  beckoned 
me  to  stop.  She  questioned  me  about  Miaet 
what  effect  imprisonment  had  upon  her,  or  if 
she  had  impeached  any  one.  It  struck  me, 
Dennis,  that  she  was  not  prompted  by  a 
woman's  curiosity  only  ;  but  that  she  had  o'ther 
views,  which  your  cleverness  might  fathom. 
I  therefore  told  her,  if  she  would  be  about  to- 
morrow, I  might  have  some  information  to  give 
her." 
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*'  Cleverly  man3gecl,  Mary.  I  will  contrive 
to  meet  her,  and  who  knows  but  Pierre  may 
be  chirping  in  the  same  cage  with  Minet  before 
night.  Ill  tell  you  what,  Mary,  he  has  left  a 
power  of  money  behind  him.  It  is  that  he's 
after." 

"Did  you  hear  the  good  pastor  say,  Dennis, 
that  poor  Minet  was  very  ill  ?" 

"You  may  well  call  him  so,  Mary.  I  wish 
his  Irish  reverence  was  half  so  good,  but  I  am 
bothered  out  of  my  life,  they  should  be  so  dif- 
ferent when  they  profess  to  serve  the  same 
master.  But  as  for  Minet,  would  it  not  be  a 
more  blessed  death  for  her,  Mary,  now  when 
shehasmade  aclane  breast  of  it,  than  in  the  midst 
of  her  sins.  She  told  the  pastor,  she  was 
tempted  by  a  Romish  priest  to  change  her  re- 
ligion, and  he  gave  her  absolution  on  such  easy 
terms  that  she  soon  got  from  bad  to  worse.  It 
was  a  mighty  comfortable  dream  for  the  poor 
sinner,  but  it  is  sore,  waking  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice." 

When  Dennis  made  these  remarks,  he  was 
prompted  by  no  vindictive  feeling  to  the  re- 
ligion in  which  he  was  bred.  They  were  the 
honest  ebullition  of  his  heart  that  was  gradually 
awaking  to  the   power  of  truth.     The  gentler 
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arsuments  of  Kathleen  bad  sowed  the  seed  of 
an  independent  spirit  that  was  now  ripening 
into  action.  He  was  a  keen  observer,  and  was 
not  slow  in  contrasting  the  selfish,  persecuting 
bigotry  of  his  parish  priest  with  the  mild  doc- 
trines of  that  religion  which  breathed  peace 
and  love  to  all  mankind.  The  pastor  joined 
them  in  the  evening  much  refreshed,  and  the 
subject  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  day- 
was  resumed,  over  which  he  threw  his  expe- 
rience, improving  the  opinions  of  others  with 
the  suggestions  of  his  riper  judgment,  how  best 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  posture  of 
affairs.  The  energy  and  fearlesss  spirit,  not 
unaccompanied  with  discretion,  that  charac- 
terised Charles,  won  his  admiration.  It  was  a 
hallowed  cause  to  which  they  were  now  di- 
rected, and  he  could  not  help  being  affected  with 
the  manliness  of  his  sentiments,  when  he 
avowed  his  determination,  with  humble  trust 
in  heaven,  not  to  turn  aside,  through  any  sel- 
fish consideration,  from  the  pursuit  of  Etienne 
on  whose  capture  so  much  depended.  The 
same  spirit,  though  tempered  with  less  obtru- 
siveness,  lighted  up  Matilda's  look  as  she  lis- 
tened to  Charles,  and  her  eloquent  features 
epoke    her    acquiescence    in    the   persevering 
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firmness  that  breathed  in  his  every  word,  and 
the  scene  presented  a  rare  picture  of  such  de- 
voted affection,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  that 
the  pastor  could  not  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayer  that  he  offered  up  for  their  success. 

**  I  have  not  yet  told  you,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  addressing  madame,  "that,  besides  my 
promise  to  you,  which  was  paramount  with 
me ;  I  had  another  motive  for  my  present  visit 
to  Geneva.  Sir  William  Leslie  and  his  fair 
bride  have  commissioned  me  to  engage  them 
a  temporary  residence  in  this  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  Leslie  !"  cried  madame,  "  the  mention  of 
that  name  recalls  to  my  recollection  a  story 
which  caused  much  interest  at  Lausanne,  where 
it  occurred  and  travelled  as  far  as  Geneva. 
The  heroine,  if  I  rightly  remember,  was  a 
lovely  girl,  the  daughter  or  relative  of  some 
minister  at  Lausanne." 

"Your  memory  is  correct,  she  is  my 
niece." 

Madame  started  at  this  announcement,  as 
the  tale  had  the  air  of  a  romance,  was  of 
strange  vicissitude,  and  pourtrayed  the  poor 
girl  as  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  attachment. 

"  The  story  was  a  sad  one,"  continued   the 
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pastor,  "  I  once  strove  to  dismiss  it  from  my 
memory  as  pressing  heavily  on  my  domestic 
comforts,  but  as  the  denouement  has  proved 
happy,  will  cheerfully  sketch  it  to  you.  My 
widowed  sister  died,  leaving  behind  her  a  girl 
of  tender  years.  I  took  the  little  orphan  to 
my  home,  and  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  could, 
to  supply  the  place  of  its  parent.  Had  she 
not  been  my  relative,  she  would  have  won  my 
love  by  the  unvarying  sweetness  of  her  dispo- 
sition which  brightened  my  solitary  home,  for 
I  was  unmarried.  Every  hour  increased  our 
mutual  iondness,  and  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  devoted  to  ray  professional  duties,  her 
cheerful  smiles  welcomed  my  return,  and  I  no 
longer  felt  lonely.  I  attended  carefully  to  her 
education,  and  as  her  abilities  developed  them- 
selves, they  almost  anticipated  my  instructions, 
and  she  was  all  the  fondest  parent  could  wish. 
The  graces  of  her  mind  were  rivalled  by  her 
external  appearance.  I  may  be  too  partial, 
but  I  think  my  eye  never  rested  upon  so  lovely 
a  being.  She  was  tall,  of  slender  make,  and 
in  feature  not  unlike  the  gentle  creature,  be- 
side whom,  Charles,  you  are  now  seated." 

All  eyes   were    turned  towards  Emily,   who 
sat  absorbed  in  silent  interest  as  the  tale  pro- 
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ceeded,  unconscious  for  the  moment  of  the 
notice  she  excited.  Her  confusion  was  how- 
ever momentary,  as  the  pastor  went  on. 

"  She  was  now  sixteen.  Her  gentle  man- 
ners, her  unvarj'ing  kindness,  endeared  her  to 
our  acquaintance,  and  I  gave  her  the  means  of 
indulging  her  charitable  feelings  among  our 
poorer  neighbours,  whose  blessings  ever  accom- 
panied the  mention  of  her  name.  That  firm- 
ness which  displayed  itself  in  after  life,  was 
not  yet  called  into  action,  the  even  tenor  of  her 
life  affording  no  occasion  for  its  exertion,  nor 
was  I  then  sensible  of  this  slumbering  trait  in  her 
disposition.  My  presence  was  sometimes  re- 
quired at  the  various  villages  around  the  lake, 
and  Christine  generally  accompanied  me  in 
these  excursions  by  the  steam-boat.  It  chanced 
that  one  lovely  morning,  we  were  on  our  route 
to  Villeneuve.  There  were  several  passengers 
on  board.  We  were  seated  on  the  deck,  and 
opposite  to  us  were  two  young  men,  one  en- 
gaged in  reading,  who  seemed  to  take  little  in- 
terest in  what  was  passing  round  him.  Plis 
companion  in  vain  tried  to  win  him  from  his 
study,  and  a\  length  left  him  to  himself.  Once 
or  twice  he  raised  his  eye^,  attracted  by  a  musical 
voice  that  was  directing  my  attention  to  the  en- 
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chanting  scenery.  They  at  length  rested  on 
Christine,  and  he  seemed  fascinated  by  her 
loveliness,  and  the  book  was  laid  aside.  There 
was  nothing  bold  or  disrespectful  in  his  de- 
meanour, which  seemed  the  involuntary  tribute 
of  admiration.  It  was  at  length  noticed  by 
Christine  herself,  and  as  its  continuance  dis- 
tressed her,  we  rose  to  move  elsewhere.  By 
some  mischance,  Christine  stumbled  as  we 
left  the  deck,  and  fell  into  the  water.  I  was 
horror-struck,  and  would  have  rushed  after  her, 
but  I  was  forcibly  withheld.  The  confusion  was 
great,  aid  was  rendered  by  the  sailors,  but  they 
were  anticipated  by  the  young  stranger,  who 
witnessed  the  accident,  and  in  a  moment 
plunged  into  the  lake  to  her  rescue.  He 
caught  her  as  she  was  sinking,  and  other  assis- 
tance arriving,  they  were  lifted  into  the  vessel 
but  he  resigned  not  his  burthen  till  he  de- 
livered her  into  my  arms.  1  bore  her  below, 
and  hung  over  her  in  terror,  till  her  conscious- 
ness returned,  and  she  called  me  by  name.  I 
left  her  for  a  moment,  and  returned  upon  deck, 
to  thank  her  preserver.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  a  small  boat  to  be  landed  at  Vevay.  He 
hastily  met  me ;  1  grasped  his  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed my  warmest  gratitude  for  his  timely 
rescue  of  my  niece. 
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"  *  I  shall  be  sufficiently  repaid,'  said  the 
noble  youth,  *  if  you  can  assure  me  of  her  re- 
covery.' 

" '  She  is  recovering ,  but  yet  too  weak  to 
join  me  in  thanking  you.' 

"  *  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  I  offended  her 
by  my  thoughtless  scrutiny.  It  was  wrong ;  I 
hope  I  have  made  amends.' 

"  He  was  summoned  to  the  boat.  I  gave 
him  my  address. 

" '  You  will  call  when  you  pass  through 
Lausanne,  and  Christine  herself  shall  thank 
you.' 

"  He  promised,  and  we  parted. 

"  1  judged  from  his  cast  of  features  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  high-born  Enol'sh,  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  learned,  in  answer  to  my  en- 
quiry, that  his  name  was  Leslie,  the  only  son 
of  an  English  baronet,  equally  remarkable  for 
his  wealth  and  pride  of  ancestry. 

"When  we  reached  Yilleneuve,  our  kind 
friends,  alarmed,  lest  some  sinister  conse- 
quences might  arise  from  the  late  accident,  put 
the  gentle  sufferer  to  bed,  although  she  smiled, 
cheerfully,  as  if  to  dispel  my  fears.  Our  ap- 
prehensions were,  however,  groundless,  and,  in 
two  days,  she  accompaned  me  home.     We  had 
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now  a  subject  for  conversation,  which  never 
slackened  in  interest.  When  I  first  mentioned 
the  purport  of  my  short  interview  with  her 
preserver,  and  the  noble  and  delicate  spirit  he 
evinced  in  his  confession  ;  Christine  frequently 
recurred  to  it.  There  was  in  it  something  so 
flattering  to  herself,  that  it  woke  a  new  motive 
for  her  gratitude.  She  now  knew  his  name, 
and  every  night  would  pray  for  his  happiness. 
In  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  she  longed  for 
his  coming,  that  she  might  prove  to  him  she 
w^as  not  ungrateful.  One  morning,  when  we 
met  at  breakfast. 

**  *  He  comes  not  yet,  uncle.  Surely  he  has 
not  altogether  forgotten  us.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, so  easily  forget  him.  I  see  him  in  my 
dreams,  just  as  he  appeared,  when  seated  op- 
posite to  us.' 

"I  wished  to  divert  her  attention  from 
dwelling  so  much  upon  his  lengthened  absence, 
as  I  frequently  found  her  lost  in  lonely  ab- 
straction, and  observed,  with  pain,  that  her 
wonted  avocations  seemed  irksome  to  her. 

"  '  He  must  have  higher  pursuits,  my  child, 
to  attend  to  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and  ob- 
jects of  greater  interest  than  our  humble  con-. 
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cerns;  but  yet,  I  think,  he  is  too  honourable 
not  to  redeem  his  promise ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  almost  sinful,  my  love,  to  allow  the 
disappointment  to  interfere  with  your  usual 
duties.' 

"  The  words  were  yet  on  my  lips,  when  Mr. 
Leslie  was  announced.  I  cordially  welcomed 
him. 

**  He  came  up  to  me  with  honest  frankness. 

" '  I  would  not  have  intruded,  had  1  not 
given  my  promise.' 

*'  And  turning  to  Christine,  expressed  his 
joy  at  her  recovery.  Her  voice  trembled  as  she 
spoke  her  gratitude. 

"'My  life  is  your  gift.  But  for  you,  my 
uncle's  house  would  have  been  wretched  and 
lonely.  Can  we  be  too  grateful  ?' 

*'  *  It  was  my  first  hearing  of  that  voice  that 
caused  me  to  trespass  beyond  decorum.  Thank 
me  not.  It  is  I  that  ought  to  ask  forgiveness. 
Say  you  will  grant  it  me.' 

'*  *  Believe  me,'  she  firmly  replied,  *  every 
trace  of  it  is  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  im- 
portant service  you  afterwards  rendered  me.' 

"After  this  explanation,  we  talked  upon 
general  subjects.     He  was  alone,  he  said,  and 
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on  his  road  to  join  his  fellow-traveller  at 
Geneva. 

**  There  was  a  freshness  and  an  independent 
spirit  in  his  conversation,  scarcely  expected  in 
one  so  young,  and  giving  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence. He  had  wandered  over  great  part  of 
Italy ;  and  his  remarks  on  what  he  had  seen, 
evincing  such  just  feeling  and  judgment,  would 
have  won  my  regard,  had  we  not  been  already 
prepossessed  in  his  favor. 

''  He  was  a  stranger  in  Lausanne,  and, 
after  some  slight  hesitation,  consented  to  my 
wish,  that  he  should  remain  a  couple  of  days 
with  us,  when  I  would  be  his  guide  to  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  city. 

*'  Christine  generally  accompanied  us  in  these 
rambles,  and  all  was  harmony,  kind  feeling, 
and  cheerfulness,  during  his  limited  stay.  Our 
visitor  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  house- 
hold. 

"  He  accommodated  himself  to  all  our  do- 
mestic arrangements,  joined  our  morning  and 
evening  devotions,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
familiar  habits ;  and  when  the  hour  of  parting 
approached,  it  was  looked  upon  with  regret  by 
all. 

^'  When  he  talked  about  his  father,  and  the 
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stately,  heartless  grandeur  to  which  he  strictly- 
adhered  in  his  ancestral  seat ;  it  v^as  easy  to 
perceive  that  such  cold  ceremonies  were  not 
congenial  to  his  taste,  and  that  he  had  a  heart 
adapted  for  freer  intercourc^e  with  mankind. 
The  moment  of  departure  arrived. 

" '  The  blessing  of  an  old  man,  Mr.  Leslie, 
will  not  harm  you.' 

*'  He  was  evidently  much  affected,  raised  the 
hand  of  Christine  respectfully  to  his  lips,  mur- 
mured a  few  words,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  . 

"  After  his  departure,  when  every  tongue 
was  eloquent  in  his  praise,  Christine  alone  was 
silent. 

"  I  was,  at  times,  surprised  with  this  ap- 
parent indifference  ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  dis- 
covered my  error.  My  suspicions  soon  ended 
in  certainty  ;  and  I  noticed,  with  alarm,  that 
her  wonted  cheerfulness  had  deserted  her,  and 
was,  ere  long,  fatally  convinced,  that,  though 
her  tongue  was  silent,  she  thought  too  much 
of  our  recent  visitor.  She  endeavoured  to 
hide  her  feelings,  when  she  saw  I  noticed  her 
abstraction;  but  it  was  evidently  a  struggle 
which  could  not  last.  I  felt  that  she  was 
nursing    a   passion,   which,    if    not    checked, 
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might  be  attendied  with  fearful  results,  and  that 
every  hour  the  attempt  was  delayed,  the  poison 
was  increasing  in  strength.  Her  flowers,  her 
favorite  birds,  were  all  neglected,  and  she  no 
longer  came  cheerfully  to  meet  me,  on  my 
evening  return  from  my  duties.  I  found  her 
once  seated  alone  in  her  chamber.  I  sat  down 
by  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  *  My  child,'  I  said,  '  I  have  just  been  pray- 
ing for  you.' 

*'  'For  me,  uncle  ?'  she  cried,  in  alarm? 

"  '  Yes,  my  child  ;  that  you  may  regain  your 
strength  of  mind,  and  be  enabled  to  return  to 
your  duties.  You  avoid  them  ;  you  even  shun 
me ;  and  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  your 
neglect  ?' 

"  She  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
sobbing. 

" '  I  have^  indeed,  been  to  blame,  uncle ;  can 
you  forgive  me  ?' 

'**Yes,  my  child,  I  can  forgive  you ;  but 
can  you  forgive  yourself?  You  are  nursing  a 
fatal  delusion,  that  equally  undermines  your 
health  and  happiness.  Heaven  has  placed  us 
here  for  active  exertion.  We  have  duties  to 
perform,  the  neglect  of  which  must  recoil  upon 
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ourselves.  I  would  probe  your  heart,  yet 
gently.  Your  thoughts  are  engrossed  by  our 
late  visitor.     Is  it  not  so  ?* 

"  Her  sobs  grew  wilder. 

" '  1  will  then  interpret  your  silence,  my  poor 
girl.  Your  affections  are  no  longer  your  own. 
But  is  Mr.  Leslie  aware  of  his  power  over 
you  ?' 

"  *  No,  no,  uncle  ;  he  was  always  respectful 
and  kind.     'Tis  I  alone  am  to  blame.' 

*'  ^  Then  let  maiden  modesty  step  in  to  pro- 
tect you  from  the  self-abasement  you  would 
experience  by  his  discovery  of  it.  He  has 
never  solicited  your  love,  and  may  have  no 
such  intention,  for  consider,  my  child,  the  im- 
mense distance  society  has  placed  between  our 
humble  sphere,  and  the  proud  position  of  the 
high  born  Leslie.' 

"  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  exclaimed, 
with  energy, 

**  *  Think  not  meanly  of  me,  dear  uncle. 
My  self-respect  shall  never  forsake  me. 
Though  he  has  saved  my  life,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  look  upon  him  with  partial  eyes ;  yet  I  have 
pride  of  soul  that  will  shield  me  from  humilia- 
tion.' 
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"  After  this  explanation,  the  depression  upon 
her  spirits  seemed  gradually  to  lessen,  and  she 
resumed  her  usual  avocations  and  amusements, 
which  had  been  so  long  unnoticed,  or  indiffer- 
ently observed.  A  blush  of  shame  overspread 
her  cheek,  as  I  led  her  to  her  favorite  flower 
bed,  now  overrun  with  weeds,  which  I  had 
designedly  left  in  that  state,  sati-fied,  it  would, 
in  due  time,  bring  its  own  moral  with  it. 

"  *  And  my  mind,  also,  uncle,  was  in  this 
neglected  state.' 

"  I  was  pleased  with  the  result,  and  hoped 
that  this  temporary  aberration  would  never 
return.  But  when  she  once  more  entered  upon 
her  wonted  rounds  of  charity,  Leslie  was  re- 
called to  her  at  every  step.  He  had  once  ac- 
companied her,  was  aware  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  of  her  bounty  and  solicitude, 
and  his  secret  kindnesses  among  them  had  been 
many  and  profuse.  She  was  compelled  to  talk 
about  him,  and  to  his  praises,  it  must  be 
owned,  she  listened  nothing  loth. 

*'It  chanced,  that  the  nurse  who  attended 
my  sister,  during  her  last  illness,  passed 
through  Lausanne.  She  was  a  respectable,  kind- 
hearted  woman,  to  whom   my  sister  had  been 
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long  attached,  and  who,  in  consequence,  felt 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  orphan 
child. 

"  Christine  returned  her  affection,  and  had 
paid  her  more  than  one  visit  to  Martigny,  her 
native  place,  where  she  wa?,  in  declining  years, 
settled  in  comfortable  independence.  She 
wished  Christine  to  accompany  her  there,  and 
I  joyfully  assented,  in  the  hope  that  she  might, 
by  absence,  be  more  weaned  from  her  yet  lin- 
gering attachment. 

"  1  heard  of  their  safe  arrival  at  Martignv, 
and,  shortly  after,  received  an  affectionate 
letter  from  Christine  cheerfully  written.  She 
assured  me  that  she  already  felt  benefit  from 
the  change  of  scene,  rambling  over  the  wild 
magnificence  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  finish- 
ing off  the  series  of  sketches  which  Mr.  Leslie, 
she  said,  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  full  of 
eagerness  to  witness  himself  the  reality  of  such 
imposing  grandeur. 

"  This  remark  distressed  me,  as  it  implied 
a  probability  that  they  might  again  meet ;  but 
it  was  mentioned  in  so  open  and  artless  a 
manner,  that  it  was  productive  of  no  serious 
alarm. 
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"  I  waited,  impatiently,  to  near  again  ;  but 
days  and  weeks  passed  by,  and  no  accounts 
reached  me,  to  relieve  my  suspense ;  and  I 
was,  at  lencrth,  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Mar- 
tigny,  when  the  long  expected  letter  arrived. 
It  was  from  the  nurse;  and  few  can  judge  of 
my  feelings,  as  I  ran  over  the  contents.  It 
seemed  that,  after  her  first  letter,  Christine 
improved  in  health  and  spirits,  and  was  never 
weary  of  exploring  the  majestic  scenery 
among  the  icy  regions  that  encompassed  Mont 
Blanc. 

"  She  was  noted  for  her  activity  and  fear- 
lessness among  the  solitary  dwellers,  and  her 
excursions  were  extended  so  far,  that  the 
nurse,  in  affectionate  alarm,  protested  against 
her  long  absences,  and  the  perils  she  encoun- 
tered. 

"  *  Be  not  too  anxious,  good  nurse,'  said  the 
laughing  girl.  '  It  is  to  this  br;icing  air  and 
mountain  exercise  tliat  I  owe  so  much.  I  have 
yet  met  with  no  accident;  and  have  I  not 
constantly  your  favorite  Michael  with  me  ? 
He  watches  over  me  like  a  child  ;  and  though 
getting  old,  is  so  active  and  intelligent  that 
none  of  the  guides  can  beat  him.' 

"The  nurse    was   not    altogether  satisfied; 
s3 
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but  as  she  looked  on  her  lovely  charge,  whose 
every  feature  beamed  with  health  and  cheer- 
fulness, she  contented  herself  with  repeating 
her  caution  to  Michael  about  increased  watch- 
fulness over  her.  Michael  idolized  Christine. 
She  was  a  being  after  his  own  heart;  fond, 
like  himself,  of  mountain  rambles ;  and  a 
patient  listener  to  the  tales  of  his  better  days, 
when  his  intrepidity  and  adventurous  spirit,  as 
!i  guide,  woke  the  envy  and  admiration  of  his 
fellows. 

"  It  was  upon  these  regions  of  eternal  frost 
that  he  first  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  them,  considered 
them  as  his  home,  had  never  wandered,  or 
wished  to  wander,  away  from  them,  and  as  he 
looked  down  from  some  dizzy  pinnacle  upon 
the  silent  grandeur  of  the  majestic  picture 
around  him,  he  felt  not  alone.  Every  preci- 
pice w^as  like  a  friend;  he  knew  them  all  by 
name  ;  was  familiar  with  their  secret  recesses  ; 
and  it  mattered  not  to  Michael  what  was  pass- 
ing elsewhere.  He  envied  none.  He  was  like 
the  monarch  of  the  frozen  solitudes  he  gazed 
upon,  which  were  to  him  his  kingdom,  bis 
world.  Such  was  Christine's  companion,  in 
her  frequent  and  venturesome  excursions.  Her 
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wish  was  to  him  a  command,  and  his  delight 
was  in  anticipating  her  wants.  He  never  en- 
quired why  it  wa3  her  instruction  that  he 
should  daily  bring  her  the  names  of  the  various 
English  travellers  that  might  arrive  at  the 
neighbouring  hotels,  and  to  extend  these  en- 
quiries even  as  far  as  Chamouni.  He  never 
dwelt  upon  the  singuhirity  that  a  young,  hand- 
some Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Leslie,  was 
to  be  the  particular  object  of  his  enquiry,  to 
be  quietly  prosecuted  without  provoking  ob~ 
servation,  and  his  reports  to  be  made  to  her- 
self only.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  that 
Christine  required  such  service ;  and  he  had 
no  curiosity  beyond  the  gratification.  Once, 
on  his  return  from  Chamouni,  his  features  were 
full  of  intelligence.  A  young  Engli  hman,  he 
said,  of  that  name,  had  arrived  there,  a  few 
days  ago,  and  had  early,  on  the  following 
morning,  started,  on  foot,  towards  Montanvert, 
expressing,  however,  his  intention  to  return  in 
the  evening.  His  continued  absence  caused 
much  speculation  about  its  cause,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  serious,  as  he  had, 
probably,  been  induced  to  change  his  inten- 
tion, and  might  be  hourly  expected." 

Christine  caught  his   arm  ;    she  gasped  for 
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breath.  Michael  understood,  thouorh  he  did 
not  notice  her  emotion,  and  continued  his 
story. 

"  I  did  not  like,  dear  Miss,  to  bring  back 
half  a  tale,  and  at  once  determined  to  track 
the  young  gentleman,  and  find  out  what  had 
become  of  him.  I  thought  of  you  as  I  hur- 
ried along  the  valley,  making  enquiries  as  I 
went,  until  I  reached,  at  last,  the  steep  wind- 
ing path  leading  upwards  to  Montanvert.  1 
toiled  up  this  without  a  halt ;  it  seemed  more 
precipitous  and  wearisome  than  ever,  and  I 
was  almost  exliausted  when  I  stood,  at  length, 
on  the  summit  that  overlooked  the  sea  of  ice 
beneath.  You  know  the  spot,  dear  Miss,  as 
you  made  a  picture  of  it,  and  afterwards  wrote 
your  name  in  the  visitor's  book  in  the  chalet 
hard  by.  I'his  book  I  hastily  examined  ;  and 
among  the  recent  names  was  William  Leslie. 
I  pointed  it  out  to  the  servant,  who  weil  recol- 
lected the  writer.  He  had  only  left  the  house 
the  preceding  day,  and  was  last  seen  descend- 
ing the  steep  to  reach  the  Mer  de  glace,  but 
alone.  I  cannot  help  mentioning,"  continued 
Michael,  "  that  after  your  name,  was  added  a 
blessing,  recently  written,  and  in  the  same 
characters  as  the   signature  of  William  Leslie. 
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As  I   turned   away,  to  continue   my  search,  I 
encountered   an   old   comrade,  to  whom  I  told 
my  apprehensions,  and  engaged  him  to  join  me. 
As  we  stood  at  the  brink  of  the  Mer  de  glace, 
we  both  agreed  how   hazardous    the    attempt 
must  prove,  should  a  stranger  venture  across 
without  a  guide,   who,  with   all   his  skill  and 
experience,   is  obliged  to    be    ever   alert    and 
vigilant.     We  crossed  slowly,  carefully  search- 
ing the  deceitful   surface,  where  deep  fissures, 
only   covered   by  a  thin    layer   of  snow,  were 
ready  to  engulph  the   unwary  traveller.     Sud- 
penly  I   picked   up  a  olove,  lying  on  the  edge 
of  an   open   crevice.     The  snov  round  it   had 
been  disturbed.   I  looked  within  it.   It  chanced 
not  to  be  very  deep,  and  1  ascertained  with  my 
pole,  it  was  not  euipty,  but  contained  a  tenant. 
As   I    am   always   provided   with   a  rope,  my 
comrade    was    soon    lowering    me    down.      I 
gras;ped  a  body  lying  senseless  at  the  bottom, 
and  other  help  arriving,  I  was  drawn,   with  my 
burthen,  to  open  day." 

"  Michael,  the  glove,  the  glove,  have  you 
brought  it  with  you  ?" 

Michael  produced  it.  She  knew  it  again.  The 
gloves  had  been  purchased  at  Lausanne  by 
Mr.  Lcdlie,  in  her  presence. 
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She  had  scarce  breath  to  bid  Michael  pro- 
ceed with  his  story. 

"  We  bore  the  body  back  to  the  chalet  I  had 
just  left,  where  it  was  placed  in  bed,  and 
means  used  for  its  resuscitation.  The  poor 
youth  had  laid  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  lonely 
chasm  from  which  we  had  rescued  him,  and 
it  is  a  mercy  he  was  not  suffocated,  as  from 
the  confined  position,  the  body  was  almost 
doubled  up.  Life,  however,  was  not  wholly 
extinct ;  but  he  was  fearfully  bruised,  one  arm 
fractured,  and  some  internal  mischief  was  ap- 
prehended. We  must,  however,  hope  for  the 
best,  dear  Miss,  as  youth  is  in  his  favor.  I 
left  all  behind  me  as  comfortable  as  I  could  ; 
told  the  people  I  should  speedily  return  with 
the  friends  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  hur- 
ried here  to  tell  you  all." 

"  Unwonted  energy  came  over  Christine,  she 
nerved  herself  for  the  desperate  crisis,  and 
calmly  requesting  Michael  to  follow  her,  has- 
tened to  the  room  where  the  nurse  w^as 
seated. 

"  If  ever  you  loved  me,  dear  nurse,  you  must 
prove  it  now ;  yes,  now  without  a  moment's 
pause,  or  death  m-ey  ensue." 

The  nurse   listened  in  surprise  and   alarm 
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while  her   kneeling  charge  detailed  the  affect- 
ing story. 

"  We  must  strive  to  save  him,"  she  exclaimed 
at  its  conclusion  ;  "  1  owe  my  life  to  him,  and 
shall  I  hesitate?  Good  Michael  shall  prepare 
what  is  necessary,  and  we  will  start  instantly. 
God  will  not  bless  us  if  we  desert  him  now." 

The  nurse,  thoucjh  much  aifected,  strove  to 
reason  with  Christine,  spoke  of  the  impropriety 
of  her  personal  attendance  on  the  English  gen- 
tleman, but  promised  that  she  would  herself  go 
over  with  Michael  in  the  morning,  and  enquire 
after  him.  She  talked  to  the  winds.  Christine 
heeded  her  not;  he  might  die  in  the  interval. 
Nothing  should  prevent  her  own  immediate  re- 
turn with  Michael,  to  the  poor  sufferer,  and 
she  rose  from  her  supplicating  posture  with 
calm  determination  in  her  look.  The  softened 
nurse  strained  her  in  her  arms, 

"I  would  it  were  different,  my  dear  child, 
but  we  will  go  together." 

Michael  was  all  activity,  provided  a  convey 
ance,  well  stored  with  what  the  matuie  expe- 
rience of  the  nurse  deemed  advisable,  and  the 
party  set  off  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  And 
it  was  well  for  the  lonely  invalid,  that  Chrit- 
tine  displayed  such  persevering  spirit.  He  was 
s  5 
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almost  lost  for  want  of  that  affectionate  inte-' 
rest  so  essential  to  the  comforts  of  a  sick-bed 
even  in  domestic  life.  He  was  now  among 
strangers,  whose  attentions  fell  far  short  of  the 
constant  solicitude,  his  precarious  state  de- 
manded, but  he  was  long  unconscious  of 
his  own  helplessness,  the  dubious  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Soon  all  was  changed 
for  the  better ;  at  the  first  view  of  the  invalid, 
the  nurse  felt  considerable  alarm,  and  deemed 
his  recovery  hopeless,  but  she  had  now  put  her 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  with  the  devoteduess 
of  a  good  heart,  determined  to  persevere.  The 
forlorn,  solitary  chamber,  ere  long  wore  the 
aspect  of  comfort,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  three  new  attendants  was  the 
most  unwearied  in  solicitude  for  the  well  being 
of  the  yet  unconscious  youth.  One  spirit  ani- 
mated all,  and  they  w^ere  rewarded.  The 
crisis  was  at  length  past,  and  a  favourable 
change  succeeded.  As  his  powers  of  reasoning 
returned,  he  questioned  Michael,  who  was 
watciiing  by  his  bed. 

"1  shall  only  say,"  replied  Michael,  "you 
are  attended  by  kind,  anxious  friends  ;  when 
you  are  stronger,  you  shall  know  more." 

And  he  grew  stronger  every  day.     The  gra- 
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tliied  nurse  felt  increasing  interest  in  her  pa- 
tient, who  expressed,  in  liveliest  terms,  his 
grateful  sense  of  her  attentions,  and  his 
surprise  at  her  disinterestedness  when  he  spoke 
of  reward. 

'*  I  am  indeed,"  he  thought,  "  among 
sincere  friends,  yet  I  am  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers." 

Little  did  he  then  dream  that  his  safety  from 
a  terrible  death  was  to  be  attributed  to  that 
o^entle  beinoj  whom  he  himself  had  rescued  from 
a  premature  fate,  and  the  thought  of  whom  was 
linked  with  his  existence.  Little  did  he  dream 
that  the  same  loved  being  had  hourly  bent 
over  him,  while  yet  there  was  no  speculation 
in  his  look,  watching  with  intense  anxiety,  his 
slowly  lingering  progress  to  health,  her  own 
pale,  bloodless  cheek,  testifying  the  sacrifice 
she  made  of  her  own  personal  comforts.  Three 
weeks  had  now  passed  away,  and  he  was  so 
far  recruited  in  strength,  as  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  and  as  he  sat  by  the  open  window,  the 
mountain  breeze  invigorated  his  feeble  limbs. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  their  protracted  stay, 
and  the  nurse  urged  their  immediate  departure. 
Christine  felt  its  propriety,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Leslie's  servant. 
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whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Geneva,  there 
to  wait  his  return.  He  brought  a  letter  from 
his  fellow-traveller,  who  had  heard  rumours 
of  his  accident,  and  forthwith  despatched  the 
servant,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  himself 
follow  in  a  few  days. 

"  An  early  hour  t  o-morrow  must  witness  our 
departure,"  said  Christine,  thoughtfully ;  **  all 
must  now  be  explained  by  yourself,  dear 
nurse,  to  Mr.  Leslie." 

"  What  all,  my  child  ;  your  own  .share  in 
it." 

"All  without  reserve,  dear  nurse.  He  can- 
not now  consider  me  ungrateful." 

And  all  was  explained  by  the  nurse  to  Leslie. 
The  interview  was  long,  and  when  she  rejoined 
the  expectant  girl,  her  face  bore  evident  traces 
of  tears. 

"  Why  this  distress,  dear  nurse  ?  Is  he 
worse,  or  does   he   blame  my  officiousness  ?" 

''Neither  one  or  the  other,  my  poor  child. 
He  made  me  tell  my  story  over  and  over  again. 
He  looked  beautiful  as  he  called  down  blessings 
on  your  head,  and  repeated  your  name  a  thou- 
sand times.  I  could  hardly  get  away  ;  I  might 
well    weep    to    witness    his   distress    at    the 
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thoughts  of  your  departure  without  seeing 
him.     It  will  break  his  heart,  poor  youth." 

'*  1  will  see  him,  dear  nurse,  one  moment, 
ere  we  part  for  ever." 

When  Christine  entered  the  small  sitting- 
room,  which  adjoined  to  Leslie's  chamber,  he 
rose  from  his  reclining  posture  to  meet  her.  It 
was  at  first  a  constrained  interview  for  both 
until  their  swelling  hearts  were  in  some  mea- 
sure relieved  by  communication,  when  it  gra- 
dually became  more  unreserved  and  interest- 
ing. 

"  *  Christine,'  at  length  he  said,  *  for  by 
that  familiar  name,  you  allowed  me  to  address 
you  at  Lausanne,  I  have  heard  a  strange  tale. 
Can  you  forgive  my  selfishness  when  I  own  1 
am  overpowered  with  wonder  and  delight  ? 
Christine,  withdraw  this  hand,  which  I  now 
clasp  in  mine,  should  I  off'end  you  by  any  in- 
temperate word.  I  shall  understand  the  motion 
and  will  immediately  close  the  subject  for  ever. 
You  have  saved  my  life.' 

*' '  Mention  not  that,  Mr.  Leslie,  did  you 
not  rescue  me  from  a  w^atery  grave  ?' 

*'  *  But  think  of  your  devoted  attentions 
through  long   lingering  days,  and   still  longer 
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nights  when  I  knew  you  not,  of  your  utter 
abandonment  of  self,  your  health,  your  com- 
forts, and  all  for  me.  Would  that  I  might  de* 
vote  that  life  which  is  your  gift,  to  you,  Chris- 
tine. How  can  I  otherwise  prove  my  sincerity 
under  such  a  load  of  obligation  ?' 

"'This  is  a  mere  outburst  of  feeling,  Mr 
Leslie,  which  may  subside,  you  will  soon  forget 
the  humble  individual  now  before  you.' 

"  '  If  you  think  so,  Christine,  yon  must  con- 
sider me  unworthy  of  you.  Though  I  find  no 
favour  in  your  eyes,  never  can  I  forget 
you.' 

Her  hand  still  lay  passive  in  his. 

" '  Christine,  since  I  first  saw  you,  your 
iQiage  has  ever  been  present  with  me.  We 
part  to-morrow,  I  must  submit,  but  let  me  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  you  will  sometimes 
think  of  rne.' 

"  *  I  have  proved  my  feelings  towards  you, 
Mr.  Leslie,  and  the  world  may  consider  I  have 
trespassed  upon  female  delicacy  in  the  bold 
step  1  ha-xc  adopted.' 

"'But  you  repent  it  nut,  Christine,'  be 
cried,  hastily. 

*'  *  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  and  in  this  respect, 
my  duty  has  been  consonant  to  my  inclination. 
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^Defir  Christine,  though  I  offend  past  forgive- 
ness ;  hear  my  confession.  I  love  you,  Chris- 
tine, reject  not  my  suit,  bid  me  hope  that  you 
will  one  day  be  mine.' 

Her  hand  was  not  withdrawn.  The  blush, 
that  mantled  her  cheek,  betokened  no  displea- 
sure. The  short,  tremulous  reply  she  breathed, 
was  all  he  wished.  It  was  now  the  outpouring 
of  two  hearts,  fervently  attached,  and  time 
glided  on  unnoticed. 

"  1  came  here  alone,  Christine,  to  visit  that 
wonderful  scenery  about  which  you  talked 
with  such  enthusiasm  at  Lausanne,  when  we 
examined  your  sketches  together.  My  thoughts 
were  full  of  you  as  I  wandered  over  its 
majestic  features,  which  I  so  well  recollected 
from  your  vivid  description  of  them.  I  saw 
your  name  in  the  visitor's  book  at  the  chalet. 
There  was  '  Martigny'  attached  to  it.  Was  I 
wrong,  dear  Christine?  It  seemed  written 
there  as  a  guide  where  I  might  find  you,  and 
I  was  hastening  there  when  mischance  befell 
me  ;  but  can  I  regret  it,  when  the  result  has 
been  my  present  happiness?' 

*'  I  would  not,  dear  Leslie,  willingly,  at 
this  moment,  cast  a  shade  over  the  future  ;  but 
what  would  your  father^  whom  you  formerly 
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described  as  proud  of  his  high  birth  and  im- 
mense wealth,  what  would  he  say?"  she  half 
playfully  added,  **  had  he  overheard  his  only 
son  soliciting  the  love  of  one  so  poor  and  hum- 
ble as  myself?" 

'*  When  he  knows  your  worth,  dear  Chris- 
tine ;  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  indebted  to 
you  for  the  'life  of  his  only  son,  he  cannot 
hesitate  to  receive  you  as  a  daughter." 

Loud  sobs,  as  proceeding  from  one  in  dis- 
tress, were  now  distinctly  heard  in  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber.  To  their  surprise,  the  door  of 
communication  was  open.  Leslie  called,  and 
the  nurse  appeared. 

"  Nurse,  dear  nurse,"  cried  Christine  in 
alarm,  "  how  long,  how  long,  have  you  been 
in  the  adjoining  room  ?" 

*'  For  tvvo  long  hours,  my  child.  After  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  I  began  to  be  uneasy  that 
you  did  not  return.  I  opened  the  door;  you 
neither  of  you  heard  me;  and  I  have  been 
waiting  thus  long  unknown  to  you." 

"  And  you  have  overheard  all,  nurse  ?" 

Leslie  noticed  her  confusion,  and  dispersed 
it  at  once,  by  remarking, 

*'  Be  not  discomposed,  dear  Christine.  My 
kind  nurse  has  overheard  all  our  converse,  and 
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I  am  well  pleased  at  it.  It  is  right  she  should 
be  our  confidante ;  and  I  am  now  saved  the 
necessity  of  repeating  it.  So  far  from  secresy, 
I  should  wish  all  the  world  to  know  my  present 
happiness.' ' 

Christine  felt  her  heart  lightened  by  this 
delicate  and  well-timed  avowal,  while  the  good 
nurse  still  wept  for  joy. 

"You  were  born  for  each  other,  my  dear 
children.  Yet  we  should  not  be  too  sanguine, 
Mr.  Leslie,  as  your  proud  father  may  have 
other  views  for  yon." 

"My  affections  are  my  own,"  cried  Leslie, 
"  not  even  a  father  can  sway  them.  Hear  me 
protest  before  Heaven,  good  nurse,  and  on  my 
knees  I  will  repeat  my  vow,  that — " 

*^  Hold,  Mr.  Leslie,''  exclaimed  Christine, 
"I  should  consider  you,  even  you,  unworthy 
of  me,  humble  as  I  am,  if  the  promise  which 
came  just  now  warm  from  your  heart,  re- 
quired confirming  by  an  oath.  It  would  lose, 
yes,  all  its  value,  if  any  doubt  was  to  be  flung 
over  it.  My  faith  is  too  confiJing  to  harbour 
a  doubt." 

Leslie  thought  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  as  a  transient  glow  pf  pride  lighted  her 
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look;  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  all  was 
serenity  and  confidence. 

*'  Let  your  uncle  be  acquainted,  dear 
Christine,  with  all  that  has  passed.  I  shall 
soon  pass  through  Lausanne,  and  be  it  mine 
to  prepare  my  father  for  your  reception." 

"I  have  dwelt,"  said  the  pastor,  ''  more  fully 
than  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  on  these 
strange  and  eventful  occurrences,  as  I  perceive 
the  increasing  interest  the  younger  portion  of 
my  hearers  have  taken  in  them,  but  I  will 
compress  into  a  smaller  compass  what  remains 
to  be  told.  When  the  good  nurse  returned 
with  her  charge  to  Lausanne,  all  these  events 
were  more  amply  detailed. 

*'  A  crisis  seemed  at  hand,  which  required  all 
my  firmness  to  encounter,  as  on  the  result  de- 
pended the  happiness  or  misery  of  my  child. 
The  perseverance  and  strength  of  mind  she 
had  throughout  displayed,  seemed  more  aston- 
ishing as  I  looked  at  the  lovely,  fragile  being 
before  me,  who,  in  all  the  ardour  and  buoyaucy 
of  youth,  rested  with  confidence  on  Leslie's 
faith.  She  was  herself  all  purity  and  truth, 
his  image  was  shrined  in  her  heart,  and  will 
Dever,  she  said,  pollute  its  resting  place. 
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"  ^  Heaven  is  not  angry  with  rae,  dear  uncle, 
for  what  I  have  done.  Every  night  I  include 
Leslie's  name  among  those  dear  to  me,  for 
whom  I  pray,  and  my  dreams  are  sweeter  than 
ever.' 

"  I  would  not,  in  her  presence,  de[)ress,  by 
gloomy  misgivings,  this  elasticity  of  mind ; 
but  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  the  grow- 
ing conviction  that  his  incensed  father  would 
never  assent  to  the  union  of  his  only  son  with 
one  so  far  beneath  him. 

**  Three  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
their  return,  when  Leslie  made  his  appearance. 
He  certainly  exhibited  traces  of  recent  illness  ; 
but  Christine  expressed  surprise  at  his  im- 
provement. With  a  warmth  of  sincerity  that 
gratified  me,  he  embraced  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  refer  to  the  past.  His  attachment  to 
Christine,  was  not,  he  .«aid,  the  fugitive  ad- 
miration of  her  loveliness,  but  was  cemented 
by  a  more  holy  feelin:^  of  mingled  gratitude 
and  veneration  for  her  persevering  devoted- 
ness  in  his  behalf,  that  to  call  such  a  being  hia 
own,  was  the  crowning  summit  of  his  am- 
bition, and  he  trusted  that  the  explanation 
which  had  taken  place  between  tliem,  would  be 
eanctioned  by  my  approval.     1  mentioned   his 
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father,  to  whose  advice  and  wishes  he  was 
bound  to  pay  dutiful  deference,  *for  never, 
Mr.  Leslie,  shall  my  niece  link  herself  with 
any  family,  however  highborn  and  wealthy, 
without  its  cheerful  consent  and  concurrence.' 

*''And  never  would  I  wish  it,' replied  the 
noble  youth  ;  '  but  after  our  parting,  I  received 
letters  from  England,  and  among  them,  one 
from  my  father's  old  steward,  announcing  my 
parent's  sudden  illness,  and  eager  desire  for  my 
return.' 

"  *  Then  you  must  not  linger  here,  Mr. 
Leslie,  his  illness  may  be  alarming.' 

"*You  are  right,  my  wishes  must  yield  to 
my  duty.  I  shall  hasten  by  the  steam-boat 
to  Geneva  to  rejoin  my  servant.  When  I 
reach  England,  you  shall  hear  from  me  with 
all  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  jealous  of  every 
impediment  to  my  speedy  return.' 

*'  He  left  me  to  have  a  parting  interview 
with  Christine,  and  after  his  departure,  I  was 
gratified  to  observe,  that  though  a  tear  was  on 
her  cheek,  there  was  a  calm  serenity  in  her 
look,  which  spoke  all  at  rest  within. 

''During  his  route  to  England,  he  wrote 
frequently  to  Christine ;  but  the  first  letter 
which  reached  us,  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
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conveyed  the  startling  intelligence  of  his  father's 
death. 

*'  This  dispensation  of  Providence,  occur- 
ring at  so  particular  a  crisis,  gave  rise  to  many 
serious  thoughts  and  reflections,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was,  that  it  smoothed  the 
path  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 

"  An  interval  of  three  weeks  elapsed  before 
his  next  letter.  It  was  dated  from  his  country 
seat,  and  was  short;  but  its  length  he  ex- 
cused by  the  almost  overwhelming  business  by 
which  he  was  daily  ocou[  ied,  arising  from  his 
new  position  in  society,  w^hich  brought,  he 
said,  its  own  peculiar  trials  with  it,  whose  ur- 
gency claimed  his  closest  attention.  This  ex- 
cuse seemed  natural,  was  satisfactory  to  my- 
self; but  the  keen,  searching  glance  of  affec- 
tion scanned  every  word,  and  Christine  rose 
from  the  scrutiny  with  a  sigh  I  did  not  sup- 
pose, she  suspected  any  diminution  of  his  love, 
but  that  her  feeling  resulted  from  a  too  sensi- 
tive jealousy  of  anything  that  interfered  with 
the  continued  outpouring,  however  often  re- 
peated, of  his  own  attachment. 

"  Her  letters  breathed  the  same  open,  un- 
suspecting confidence  as  they  had  ever  done. 
She  made  no  speculations  on  the  sudden  death 
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of  his  father  which  might  have  created  a  sus- 
picion of  selfishness  on  her  part,  and  of  undue 
eagerness  to  hasten  her  own  elevation. 

"  But  tirae  wore  on,  he  v.  rote  not  again  ; 
and  fear,  suspense,  and  dou))t  spread  through 
the  household.  A  creeping  despondency  settled 
on  ray  thou^rhtful  child.  , 

"  Day  after  day  closed,  bringing  no  tidings 
from  the  north  ;  yet,  when  we  parted  for  the 
night,  she  strove  to  rally  her  depressed  spirits. 
*  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  uncle  ;  but 
joy  Cometh  in  the  morning.' 

"  The  morning  came,  but  wuth  it  no  relief; 
and  now  w^as  felt,  in  all  its  severity,  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred.  I  experienced  increas- 
ing alarm  for  the  silent  sufferer,  who  betrayed, 
not  by  complaint,  the  confllcl  of  her  gentle 
bosom ;  but  her  pnle,  faded  cheek  sufficiently 
testified  the  cankerous  thiju^^hts  that  preyed 
upon  her.  Yet  I  considered  it  unjust  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  -without  corroborating  proof. 
I  caused  enquiries  to  be  made  in  London,  un- 
known to  Christine;  and,  in  due  time,  intelli- 
gence reached  me,  that  Sir  William  Leslie's 
singular  situation  afforded  much  gossip  in  the 
fishionable  world,  that  it  w^as  rumoured,  his 
father  had  left  a  most  stringent  will,  bequeath- 
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ing  the  immense  estates,  which  he  had  him- 
self purchased,  and  compared  to  which  the 
hereditary  property  was  even  of  trivial  value, 
to  his  son ;  but  to  the  bequest  was  annexed 
the  condition  that  he  mu?t  marry  within  twelve 
months  after  his  father's  decease,  a  lady  whom 
he  mentioned  by  name,  otherwise  he  would 
forfeit  the  whole,  that  the  lady  herself  could 
alone  release  him  from  the  obligation,  either 
by  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  her  claim,  or 
by  disposing  of  her  hand  elsewhere. 

"  This  information,  in  some  degree,  solving 
the  mystery  of  Leslie's  continued  silence,  I 
communicated  to  Christine,  in  the  hope  that 
any  decisive  intelligence,  though  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature  would  be  less  distracting  than 
the  vague  fluctuations  of  uncertain  doubts 
which  so  visibly  undermined  her  health.  Nor 
was  1  disappointed.  Though  it  was  a  severe 
trial,  she  had  now  a  resting  place  for  her 
thoughts,  and  the  communication  even  brought 
some  comfort  with  it.  She  now  found  a  ready 
excuse  for  Leslie's  apparent  forgetfulness  of 
her,  and  exulted  in  the  conviction  that  he 
would  never  forfeit  the  good  opinion  she  ever 
entertained  of  him.  Her  heart  was  in  her 
words. 
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"  I  shared  her  generous  enthusiasm,  and  felt 
proud  of  the  noble  traits  that,  in  these  trying 
emergencies,  daily  developed  themselves  in  the 
disposition  of  the  gentle  girl. 

*' '  Think,  dear  uncle,  of  what  poor  Leslie 
may  have  endured  when  he  knew  the  nature 
of  his  father's  will.  I  shudder  at  the  un- 
natural severity  that  stamps  this  cruel  man- 
date. Yet  it  seems  like  a  voice  from  the 
grave ;  and  can  we  wonder  at  its  powerful 
effect  upon  Leslie?  And  who  was  there  to 
comfort  him  ?' 

*' A  ringing  was  heard  at  the  gate.  A  gen- 
tleman from  England  was  announced  ;  and  I 
received  him  alone  in  n\y  study. 

"  The  stranger  was  dressed  in  black. 

**  '  I  come,'  he  said,  '  on  the  part  of  Sir 
William  Leslie,  on  a  mission  of  no  common 
importance.' 

"  *  You  are  then  in  his  confidence,'  I  re- 
plied. 

*' '  I  am.  I  have  been  for  many  years  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  family  ;  am  fully  aware  of 
the  engagement  the  young  baronet  has  entered 
into  with  your  niece;  of  the  causes  that  led 
to  it ;  and  it  is  upon  serious  matters  connected 
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with  it  that  he  has  authorized  rae  to  undertake 
this  journey.' 

'*  I  listened  with  increasing  interest,  as  he 
described  the  character  of  the  late  baronet, 
whose  school  had  been  the  camp,  upon  whose 
rigid  rules  and  strict  regulations  he  formed  the 
economy  of  his  own  household,  when  at  forty 
years  of  age,  he  retired  to  his  ancestral  seat, 
and  married  an  heiress  of  immense  wealth, 
which  yearly  accumulated,  as  his  habits  were 
not  extravagant.  His  wife  died  in  a  few  years, 
leaving  one  child,  the  present  baronet.  His 
singular  manners  rendered  him  very  unpopular. 
He  considered  his  domestics  as  mere  machines, 
for  whose  daily  movements,  regulations,  and 
even  thoughts,  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws, 
upon  the  observance  of  which  he  insisted  on 
pain  of  dismissal.  He  would  have  trained  up 
his  son  on  these  principles,  which  might  have 
rendered  him  a  wooden  puppet,  unfit  for  the 
common  u^sages  of  society  ;  but  an  uncle,  a 
kind  old  bachelor,  rescued  him  from  his  dan- 
gerous position,  and  by  his  interference,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  married  clergy- 
man, and,  in  due  time,  removed  to  Eton,  and 
thence  to  the  University.  He  visited  his  father 

VOL.    II.  T 
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only  at  intervals,  whose  strange  habits  he  re- 
spected as  far  as  he  could ;  but,  as  you  may 
suppose,  they  were  utterly  uncongenial  to  his 
own  disposition,  which  was  generous  and  open 
as  the  day.  His  father's  sudden  death  was  a 
shock  to  him,  from  which,  however,  he  soon 
recovered,  as  there  had  been  little  congenial 
intercourse  between  them ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  harsh  clauses  of  his  will,  for- 
bidding him  the  free  play  of  his  own  affections, 
and  chaining  him,  at  once,  to  a  state  of  mental 
degradation.  Before  the  will  was  signed,  I 
combated,  but  in  vain,  this  unjust  bearing  to- 
wards his  only  son,  the  sad  effects  of  which  it 
was  easy  to  anticipate.' 

"  The  stranger  now  explained  the  strange 
clauses  in  the  will,  of  which  I  had  been  cor- 
rectly informed,  and  continued  thus — 

'*  '  The  lady  in  question  is  certainly  beauti- 
ful ;  but  her  education  has  been  utterly 
neglected  by  her  doting  mother,  who  was  a 
widow.  She  was  almost  educated  in  the  stable 
among  grooms,  horses,  and  dogs,  a  spirited 
rider,  fond  of  hunting,  and  idolized  by  a  cer- 
tain set.  The  late  baronet  took  a  fancy  to 
her,  when  she  was  yet  a  child.     She  delighted 
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in  his  oddities;  and  was  the  only  one  who 
dared  to  extract  amusement  from  them  even 
in  his  presence.  In  short,  she  ahnost  lived  at 
the  hall,  issuing  her  commands,  with  all  the 
regularity  and  precision  of  a  garrison,  and  en- 
tering so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  baronet's 
singularities  that  he  could  not  live  without 
her.  Since  his  death,  she  has  resided  with 
her  mother,  who  is  intoxicated  at  the  prospect 
of  her  daughter's  elevation ;  but  Sir  William 
has  had  no  communication  with  her,  and  the 
cause  he  has  confided  to  me.  I  have  thus  laid 
before  you,'  continued  my  visitor,  *^  a  sketch 
of  Sir  William  Leslie's  present  situation.  I 
have  next  to  say,  I  wish  to  see  your  niece ; 
but  in  your  presence.  I  have  his  authority, 
and  for  this  purpose  am  I  come,  to  submit  one 
or  two  questions  to  her.' 

*'  After  a  few  moments,  1  left  him  to  com- 
municate to  Christine  all  that  had  passed,  and 
the  stranger's  desire  to  see  her.  She  remained 
thoughtful  a  short  time. 

*'  *  It  is  Leslie's  wish,'  she  at  length  said, 
*and  i  cheerfully  submit.' 

'*  Though  she  was  apparently  calm,   I  per- 
ceived she  was  greatly  agitated  as  I  introduced 
her   into  the  stranger's  presence.      Christine 
T  2 
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had  never  proved  herself  wanting  in  presence 
of  mind  and  collectedness  when  the  emergency 
demanded  it,  and  on  the  present  occasion  I  was 
myself  struck  with  her  imposing  demeanour. 
The  innate  dignity  of  her  soul  seemed  to  per- 
vade her  whole  appearance,  throwing  ad- 
ditional lustre  over  her  personal  loveliness,  and 
our  visitor  was  evidently  prepossessed  in  her 
favor. 

"  *  Your  uncle  has  acquainted  you,  my  dear 
young  ladv,  with  the  purport  of  our  conver- 
sation.' 

"  '  He  has,  sir.' 

"  *  I  shall  not,  therefore,  repeat  it,  but  will 
proceed  to  business.  Sir  William  Leslie  him- 
self would  have  come  over  to  Lausanne  to 
state  the  purport  of  his  father's  will.  The 
preparations  for  his  journey  were  made  and 
countermanded  more  than  once.  It  was  a 
struggle  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  he 
has  confided  the  trust  to  me.' 

"  *  Where  did  you  leave  him,  sir  ?' 

"  *  I  left  him  in  London,  where  he  only  ar- 
rived the  night  before  from  his  country  seat, 
and  where  he  will  wait  my  return.  Tell  her 
all,  were  his  last  words  to  me.  The  decision 
is  in  her  hands.     When  I  attempt  to  sleep,  I 
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seem  to  hear  my  father's  voice  ia  anger,  com- 
manding me  to  do  his  bidding.  Yes,  I  would 
readily  do  it,  if  it  compromised  the  happiness 
of  myself  only,  but  there  is  another  individual 
who  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  question,  and 
to  her  the  appeal  must  be  made.  Tell  her  I 
will  at  once  forfeit  all  this  worldly  wealth, 
which  I  should  value  only  for  her  sake,  and 
cheerfully  descend  into  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  if  she  will  submit  to  accept  my  hand  under 
these  altered  circumstances.  Let  her  speak 
the  word  and  I  will  abide  by  her  decision.' 

After  a  short  pause, 

"  '  Now  will  I  prove  to  him,'  she  said,  *  that 
I  am  worthy  of  his  hand  and  will  strive  to  rival 
his  own  generosity  of  souL  Tell  him,  sir,  that 
to  be  his  wife  would  be  the  summit  of  my 
ambition ;  but  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to 
ensure  my  happiness  at  the  expense  of  his. 
Think,  should  I  claim  the  performance  of  his 
promise,  might  I  not  be  clouding  his  future 
days  with  remorse  for  having  disobeyed  his 
father's  wishes,  so  seriously  recorded !  He 
might  not  condemn  me — he  might  still  smile 
upon  me  as  usual,  but  what  bitter,  what  hourly 
anguish  would  be  mine,  to  witness  the  wreck 
of  his  happiness,  all  owing  to  me.     I  am  called 
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upon  to  resign  him  to  another — ray  path  of 
duty  is  plain — I  must  submit.  Should  he 
descend  into  the  vale  of  life  with  me,  his  means 
of  doing  good  would  be  crippled  and  confined. 
But  now  he  has  the  means  within  his  grasp,  to 
scatter  blessings  around  him,  and  follow  the 
impulse  of  his  own  generous  heart.  1  shall 
hear  of  his  good  deeds,  of  the  golden  opinions 
he  will  reap  on  every  side,  and  I  shall  glory  in 
the  recollection  of  my  present  decision.  Tell 
him  this,  and  that  I  shall  daily  pray  for  his 
happiness.' 

"  She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  slowly  left 
the  room.  A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued 
after  her  departure.  I  felt  proud  cf  such  rare 
devotedness.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  her  own 
happiness,  at  the  shrine  of  duty.  The  stranger 
was  much  affected. 

"^I  would  her  decision  had  been  other- 
wise,' he  at  length  said.  '  I  scarcely  expected 
such  nobleness  of  mind,  though  Sir  \A  illiam 
had,  in  some  degree,  prepared  me  by  the 
warmth  of  his  own  description.  I  can  now 
easily  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  agony  he 
endured  during  the  long,  sleepless  night  1 
passed   with   him,  previous   to   my  departure. 
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But  the  decision  is  made— she  is  lost  to  him  for 


ever  i 


"He  did  not  see  my  niece  again,  as  another 
interview  would  have  been  painful  to  herself, 
without  any  prospect  of  a  change  in  her  senti- 
ments ;  and  in  a  few  hours  he  left  me,  on  his 
return  to  England.  But  she,  the  patient  suf- 
fering martyr — she  remained  in  the  privacy  of 
her  chamber  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  respected 
the  motive  for  her  wish  to  be  alone,  and  did 
not  intrude  upon  her,  particularly  as  the  nurse, 
who  had  now  acceded  to  my  wish  and  resided 
wholly  with  us,  seldom  left  her.  When  we 
met  in  the  morning,  her  manner  was  calm ;  but 
from  her  paleness,  it  was  evident  that  sleep  had 
not  visited  her  pillow.  She  strove  to  converse 
on  ordinary  subjects  ;  but  her  abstractions  were 
80  abrupt,  it  was  clear  one  master-thought  ab- 
sorbed her  wholly.  I  saw  the  necessity  of  grap- 
pling with  the  painful  theme,  that  she  might  give 
vent  to  her  emotions,  and  scarce  had  I  alluded 
to  the  past  when  she  threw  herself  upon  my 
breast  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  *  Uncle,  dear  uncle !  confirm  me,  strengthen 
me — I  feel  I  am  giving  way  !' 

'*I  was  not  surprised  at  this  outburst  of 
nature.     I  could    not   blame  her.      Though   I 
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respected  the  pure,  self-denying  principle  that 
prompted  her  decision,  yet  I  could  not  help  at 
times  considerinc^  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  whole  life  was  too  vast  to  surrender 
to  the  monomania — for  it  deserved  the  title — 
of  a  doting  old  man,  who  himself  never  kuevv 
the  sweet  play  of  the  affections,  and  would 
chain  within  prescribed  limits  the  mighty  ener- 
gies of  the  heart  which  mocked  all  human  con- 
troul.  But  he  slept  in  his  grave,  unconscious 
of  the  unhappiness  he  had  bequeathed  to  his 
only  son  and  she  whom  he  had  selected  as  his 
wife,  with  reckless  indifference  to  his  son's 
approval  of  his  choice,  but  whose  will  he  had 
fettered  by  exacting  so  severe  a  penalty  for 
disobedience,  was  no  doubt  impatiently  thirst- 
ing to  be  invested  with  those  honours  so 
strangely  flung  at  her  feet.  Christine  now 
shrank  not  from  the  subject.  She  had  herself 
marked  out  her  path  of  duty,  and  though  nature 
would  sometimes  rebel,  the  interruption  was 
momentary,  as  a  weakness  she  was  ashamed  of. 
Yet,  so  singular,  so  unexpected  are  the  events 
that  happen  in  this  world,  that  I  at  times  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  some  crisis  might  arise, 
within  the  appointed  period,  by  which  Leslie 
might  be  rescued  from  his  wretched  bondage. 
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and  be  once  more  at  liberty  to  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  his  ovn  heart. 

"  Still  no  tidings  arrived  from  England.  Six 
months  had  already  elapsed ;  his  term  of  pro- 
bation was  half  expired,  and  we  had  yet  heard 
nothing  of  Leslie.  The  nurse  endeavoured  to 
glean  intelligence  from  some  of  the  English 
visitors  at  Lausanne,  by  mixing  with  whom  she 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  some  startling  cir- 
cumstances which  were  so  strange  that  we  at 
first  doubted  their  truth ;  but  subsequent  in- 
formation proved  them  to  be  correct.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  young  lady  whom  the  deceased 
had  bound  his  son  to  marry,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  had,  previous  to  his  death,  fallen  in 
love  with  a  handsome  stable  youth,  who  usually 
attended  her  in  her  hunting  excursions,  and 
privately  married  him.  That  after  her  know- 
ledge of  the  late  baronet's  will,  she  wished  to 
conceal  this  hasty  step  to  which  her  partner  had 
no  objection,  as  he  was  well  supplied  with 
money  ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  union  she 
could  not  conceal ;  her  situation  became  pub- 
licly noised  abroad,  and  when  her  mother 
threatened  to  cast  her  off  as  an  abandoned 
wretch,  she  confessed  the  whole  in  order  to 
save  her  own  character.  This  was  indeed 
T  5 
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startling  intelligence.  It  had  an  instantaneous 
effect  upon  us  all,  particularly  on  Christi  ne 
She  shook  off"  her  despondence,  and  shared  in 
the  general  feeling  that  prompted  the  enquiry, 

"  *  What  is  become  of  Leslie — and  why  is  he 
thus  silent  ? 

"  It  was  a  source  of  surprise  that  when  the 
tide  of  events  had  turned  in  his  favour,  and 
happiness  seemed  to  invite  his  embrace,  that  he 
should  thus  continue  aloof  from  the  society  of 
those  who  eagerly  longed  for  his  presence. 
Imagination  was  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  his  continued  absence.  Was  he  ill? 
had  any  change  taken  place  in  his  sentiments, 
and  were  his  aff'ections  transferred  elsewhere  ? 
The  nurse  again  enquired  among  the  English 
residents,  and  at  length  gathered  that  the  young 
baronet  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  society, 
was  supposed  to  have  left  England  to  enjoy  his 
freedom  from  the  trammels  his  father  had  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  was  now  no  longer  talked 
about.  This  uncertain  intelligence  only  added 
keenness  to  our  anxiety.  My  poor  child  drooped 
daily  under  this  torturing  suspense.  Vague, 
undefined  fears  of  coming  evil,  which  I  vainly 
combated,  pressed  her  to  the  earth.  .  Her 
elasticity  of  mind  seemed  gone ;  she  could  hope 
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no  longer.  I  proffered  to  accompany  her  to 
England;  but  though  roused  to  sudden  delight 
at  the  proposal,  she  at  length  declined  it. 

''  '  Uncle,  I  have  that  innate  delicacy  that 
bids  me  shrink  from  the  first  advances  towards 
him.  Should  his  affection  be  no  longer  mine, 
how  humiliating  would  be  result  of  the  journey. 
I  would  shield  you  from  that  disgrace.  Pray 
for  me,  uncle— 1  have  need  of  all  your 
prayers !' 

'*  The  next  morning  her  chair  was  vacant  at 
the  breakfast-table.  I  also  saw  not  the  nurse ; 
but  she  shortly  appeared,  in  great  distress,  and 
I  listened  in  silent  alarm,  as  she  told  me  she  had 
gone  as  usual  to  Christine's  roo  n,  that  the  bed 
was  empty,  with  no  appearance  of  having  been 
slept  in,  and  that  she  could  nowhere  find  her. 

**  The  house  and  neighbourhood  were  again 
searched,  emissaries  were  dispatched  in  all  di- 
rections, but  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered 
and  all  was  terror  and  amazement.  I  knew 
not  what  to  resolve  upon.  I  was  bewildered 
distracted.  My  thoughts  pointed  to  England, 
but  no  clue  to  her  route  could  be  traced,  and 
I  might  be  vainly  entangled  in  a  fruitless 
search.  1  knew  her  firmness,  her  fearless 
spirit  when  she  was  called  upon  to  act  with 
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decision,  and  was  satisfied  that  she  considered 
the  adoption  of  her  present  step  was  dictated 
by  a  senjse  of  duty  to  herself  and  others,  but 
that  she  should  have  undertaken  thus  secretly, 
and  ucattended,  and  even  without  acquainting 
the  faithful  nurse,  so  perilous  a  journey,  was 
wholly  unexpected.  Her  room  was  searched, 
but  no  letter  was  found  to  give  some  insight 
into  her  intentions,  and  I  remained  at  home  all  day 
with  the  nurse,  questioning  each  messenger  on 
his  return,  but  all  was  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. After  a  wakeful  night,  I  was  descend- 
ing early  to  my  study,  when  I  was  presented 
with  a  letter.  AYell  I  knew  the  handwriting 
and  hastily  tearing  it  open,  I  read  as  follows  : 

*f  Forgive  me,  dear  uncle ;  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  I  have  adopted  a  rash  step,  but  I 
repent  it  not,  for  this  dreadful  suspense  must 
be  ended.  My  health  was  wasting  away,  and 
while  I  had  some  strength  remaining,  1  could 
not  employ  it  better  than  in  search  of  peace, 
if  peace  is  yet  to  be  mine.  Night  after  night, 
my  dreams  have  been  of  Leslie.  He  was  on 
the  bed  of  sickness.  I  heard  his  voice  calling 
upon  me,  accusing  me  of  cruelty,  and  as.  the 
cause   of  his  death.     These   dreams   haunted 
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me  when  waking.  They  seemed  to  me,  a 
summons  to  attend  him,  which  I  could  not 
evade,  and  should  I  neglect  them,  and  hear  of 
his  death,  what  remorse  would  be  my  portion  ! 
There  is  some  mystery  which  wants  clearing 
up,  and  who  so -proper  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
investigating  it  as  myself  who  am  the  most  in- 
terested? 'Tis  true  1  am  young,  and  though 
feeble  in  body,  heaven  will  bless  me  with 
strength  to  persevere  in  my  object.  Think 
not  to  follow  me,  or  divert  me  from  my  pur- 
pose ;  both  will  be  useless ;  I  have  no  fears  for 
myself.  When  I  reach  England,  I  will  write 
again.^' 

"  As  I  read,  I  derived  consolation  from  every 
line,  and  the  nurse  who  stood  beside  me,  wept 
like  a  child.  We  had  now  only  to  endeavour  pa- 
tiently to  wait  the  slow  unravelling  of  events 
which,  after  the  caution  given,  might  become 
more  confused  by  our  hasty  interference. 
Night  and  day,  I  prayed  for  the  gentle  pil- 
grim, that  the  staff  on  which  she  leaned  for 
support  during  her  present  trials,  might  never 
fail  her,  and  as  far  as  human  infirmity  would, 
admit  I  calmly  waited  the  result. 

« Mv  tale."  said  the  pastor,    "now  draws 
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to  a  close,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 
follow  Christine  on  her  perilous  undertaking, 
and  relate  her  adventures  as  they  afterwards 
came  to  my  knowledge, 

"Previous  to  leaving  Lausanne,  she  had 
made  herself  familiar  with  the  names  of  places 
and  their  respective  distances  in  her  proposed 
route  through  France,  so  that  she  was  in  some 
measure  prepared,  when  she  encountered  an 
unknown  world,  her  thoughts  wholly  bent  upon 
one  single  purpose  before  which  every  rising 
difficulty  faded  into  comparative  insignificance. 
London,  London,  vvas  the  pole-star  that  seemed 
to  beckon  her  onwards ;  it  was  there  her  weal 
or  woe  was  to  find  its  consummation,  every 
mile  that  she  passed  over,  brought  her  nearer 
to  it,  and  she  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely, 
as  she  gradually  approached  the  object  of  her 
daily  prayers,  hopes  and  wishes.  She  mu^t 
have  been  wonderfully  snpported.  Her  self- 
conviction  that  she  was  acting  upon  a  steady 
principle  of  duty,  tended  to  cheer  the  soli- 
tary wanderer,  and  if  at  any  moment  a  gush 
of  despair  came  over  her,  she  thought  of  her 
uncle,  and  her  fainting  hear  resumed  its  energy ; 
but  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  and  here  it  was  truly  exemplified.    She 
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was   happily  well  provided   with  funds  of  her 
own,  and  concealed,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  her 
youthful    appearance  by   a  plain,    appropriate 
dress,  and  thus  reached  Paris  by  the  diligence^ 
proceeding   thence   to   Havre,   where  she  em- 
barked for  Southampton.     She   now  stood  for 
the  first  time  on  English    ground,   the    birth 
place  of  Leslie,  and  with  renewed  hopes  has- 
tened onwards  to  London.    She  was  conversant 
with      the     English     language,      and      such 
knowledge,  in    a  land     of  strangers,    proved 
eminently     serviceable    to     her,     but      now 
when   at  last  arrived  in  London,  whither  was 
she  to  turn  ?     Her  memory  came  to   her  aid. 
There  was  living  at  Lausanne,  an  industrious 
widow,  whom,  in  a  season  of  distress,  Christine 
had  often  visited  and  relieved,  and  she  recol- 
lected her  having  made  frequent  mention  of  a 
sister  who  was  married  to  a  baker,  resident  in 
London.     Fortunately  she  recollected  not  only 
the  name,  but  the  street,  and  it  was  there,  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  desperation,  she   bent   her 
steps.     When  she  entered  the  shop,  there  was 
a  decent  looking  woman   behind  the   counter, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.     At  the  first  glance, 
Christine  knew  she  was  correct,  and  addressed 
her  as  one  just  arrived  from  Lausanne,  and 
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well  acquainted  witn  her  sister.  The  mention 
of  her  sister's  name  was  an  immediate  passport 
to  the  woman's  heart,  and  they  retired  to  the 
little  parlour  ibr  more  private  communication. 
And  Christine's  sorrows  felt  lightened  as  the 
conversation  went  on.  She  represented  herself 
as  desirous  of  a  situation  in  some  respectable 
family  as  lady's  attendant,  and  her  kind-hearted 
entertainer  promised  to  interfere  for  her.  She 
was  evidently  struck  with  her  youth  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  fortunately  for  Christine, 
expressed  no  curiosity  as  to  the  singularity  of 
her  long  lonely  journey  to  London,  as  if  she 
suspected  some  concealed  motive.  It  was 
sufficient  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  friendless, 
in  want  of  her  advice  and  assistance. 

*'  *  And  you  shall  lodge  with  me,'  she  said, 
'till  you  are  provided  with  a  situation,  but  you 
must  remain  quiet  a  few  days,  for  you  look 
jaded.' 

"  With  what  earnest  gratitude  did  Christine 
pour  forth  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for  this 
manifest  interposition  in  her  favour,  ere  she 
resigned  herself  to  sleep  in  her  clean,  comfort- 
able bed.  She  awoke  cheerful  and  refreshed, 
again  besought  strength  and  consolation  from 
above,  and  after  writing  to  Lausanne,  joined 
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her  kind  friends  below.  She  was  greeted  with 
the  same  hearty  warmth  as  before,  and  the  in- 
terest which  they  all  expressed  about  her,  was 
so  evidently  sincere,  that  Christine  once  more 
felt  as  if  she  were  at  home.  During  the  morn- 
ing while  her  mother  was  engaged  in  the  shop, 
the  oldest  child,  Jessy,  an  intelligent  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  never  left  her  side,  and 
Christine  was  pleased  at  the  interest  she  excited 
and  the  openly  expressed  delight  which  her 
young  companion  evinced  in  her  society.  In 
her  own  peculiar  way  the  description  she  gave 
of  the  unknown  mighty  metropolis,  amused 
her  mind,  and  the  explanations  which  she 
elicited  from  the  talkative  child,  in  answer  to 
her  enquiries,  tended  to  assist  her  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  important  enterprise  in 
hand.  The  window  of  the  little  parlour,  faced 
the  public  street  which  opened  into  one  of  the 
fashionable  squares,  and  at  intervals,  she 
watched  the  tide  of  passengers,  as  it  poured 
along.  Suddenly,  she  was  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  [thought 
she  had  before  seen.  He  was  soon,  however, 
lost  to  sight,  and  the  circumstance  faded  from 
her  memory.  Again  she  chanced  to  look,  and 
saw  the  same  individual  engaged  in  coaversa- 
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tion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She 
recognised  the  stranger  who  had  visited 
Lausanne  on  the  part  of  Sir  William 
Leslie. 

"*Do  you  know  that  gentleman,  miss?'  said 
the  child,  surprised  at  the  notice  she  bestowed 
upon  him. 

*' '  You  forget  I  am  a  stranger  in  London. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  his  name  T 

*' '  No/  said  her  companion,  '  but  I  dare 
say  my  mother  is,  as  we  supply  all  the  great 
bouses  about  with  bread.' 

"  She  gathered  hope  from  this  remark.  Du- 
ring the  afternoon,  a  respectable  elderly  female 
came  into  the  shop,  and  entered  into  cons^ersa- 
tion  with  her  hostess. 

*'  ^  How  is  your  young  master,  Mrs.  Miller  T 
said  the  latter. 

"  *  I  wish  I  could  report  more  favourably 
of  him.  The  doctors  come  and  go,  but  are  of 
no  service.' 

"*We  all  hoped,  Mrs.  Miller,  that  when 
he  got  rid  of  that  abandoned  woman,  and  was  his 
own  master  again,  he  would  recover  his  health.' 

** '  And  it  is  all  quite  the  other  way,'  sighed 
Mrs.  Miller;  *  it  is  indeed  dreadful  to  see  him^ 
So  listless,  so  indifferent  to  life,  yet  so  good  and 
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patient.  His  cousin,  Lady  Laura,  appears  his 
only  comfort.  Though  she  has  a  family  of 
her  own  to  attend  to,  how  she  waits  upon  him. 
I  sometimes  think  she  is  wiser  than  his  phy- 
sicians, as  to  the  nature  of  his  malady.' 

"  During  this  conversation,  Christine  was 
seated  in  the  adjoining  parlour.  Did  she  hear 
aright?  She  was  like  a  statue,  fearing  to 
move,  lest  she  should  lose  a  word.  Though 
the  conversation  w^as  continued,  she  could  dis- 
tinguish no  more ;  but  she  had  heard  enough 
to  call  every  thought,  every  energy,  into 
play.  Yes,  it  was  of  Leslie  himself  of  whom 
they  were  speaking.  It  could  be  no  other,  and 
he  was  ill,  and  in  serious  danger.  It  was  provi- 
dence that  led  her  here,  she  would  be  his  nurse 
again,  and  restore  him  once  more  to  health,  to 
happiness,  to  herself.  As  these  thoughts 
rushed  like  a  whirlwind  through  her  brain,  the 
good  hostess  entered  the  room,  and  almost 
started  at  Christine's  pale  countenance,  and 
excited  manner. 

"  *  Why,  poor  child,  your  looks  frighten  me. 
This  long  journey  has  been  too  trying.' 

***  Don't  be  alarmed  about  me,  my  kind 
friend.  Another  night's  rest  like  the  last,  will 
completely  restore  me.' 
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**  ^  Heaven  grant  it  prove  so ;  but  I  have  just 
now  been  talking  about  you  to  a  respectable 
acquaintance,  who  is  Sir  William  Leslie's 
housekeeper,  and  she  already  feels  an  interest 
in  you,  and  will  engage  you  in  the  household 
to  assist  her  in  her  department.  What  say 
you,  my  child.' 

Christine  could  scarce  repress  her  emotion, 
so  as  to  return  her  thanks  distinctly. 

"'Well,  then,'  said  her  hostess,  *  she  will 
be  prepared  to  receive  us  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow.' 

"  When  left  to  herself,  the  speed  with  which 
the  late  events  had  occurred,  completely  be- 
wildered her.  Yet  it  was  no  dream  ;  she  was 
on  the  eve  of  realizing  her  warmest  wishes, 
which  had  supported  her  in  all  her  trials,  that 
she  might  gain  admission  under  the  same  roof 
with  Leslie ;  there  unnoticed,  to  make  her 
own  observations,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the 
cause  of  that  unfeeling  neglect  which  had 
blighted  her  budding  hopes,  and  driven  her 
forth  an  exile  from  her  cheerful  home. 

"  *  If  I  am  at  length  convinced,'  thought 
the  agitated  girl,  *  that  his  heart  is  wholly 
changed,  that  his  affections  are  no  longer  mine, 
I  will  strive  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  over- 
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whelming  truth,  though  it  may  prove  a  fatal 
struggle,  and  in  domestic  privacy  tender  that 
heart  wholly  to  God,  which  man  has  so  fear- 
fully outrnged.  Anon,  more  cheerful  thoughts 
would  come  over  her.  Yes,  she  might  be  on 
the  verge  of  unexpected  happiness,  and  her 
sudden  presence  might  be  the  means  of  extri- 
cating Leslie  himself  from  some  fatal  snare,  in 
which  the  secret  wiles  of  calumny  and  false- 
hood may  have  involved  him.  She  clung  to 
this  soothing  idea,  and  her  mind  gradually  re- 
gained that  calmness  so  necessary  at  the 
present  crisis.  During  this  time  her 
young  companion  stood  silent  by  her  side, 
wondering  at  her  abstraction,  which  judging 
from  her  own  feelings,  she  attributed  to  the 
prospect  of  their  early  parting. 

'**Let  Jessy  comfort  you,'  at  length  she 
said ;  *  indeed  I  am  equally  sorry  with  yourself 
that  you  are  going  so  soon." 

"This  remark  roused  Christine,  she  gazed 
on  the  affectionate  look  of  the  child,  and  kiss- 
ing her  wet  cheek, 

'•' '  Whatever  becomes  of  me,  Jessy  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness.' 

"  The  eventful  morrow  came  at  last.  She  woke 
refreshed,  and  was  surprised  at  her  own  calm- 
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ness.     She  now  congratulated  herself  that  since 
she  left  Lausanne,  she  had  assumed  a  different 
name,  in  order  to  afford   no  clue  to  her  route, 
and  particularly  as  in  her  new  situation,  the 
name  of  Christine  might  prematurely  awaken 
attention  which  as  yet  she   wished   to   avoid. 
Constance   was   the  name  by  which  she  was 
known  to  her  kind  entertainer,  who  came  at 
the  appointed    time   to  summon  her  to   wait 
upon   Mrs.   Miller.     When  at  Lausanne,  her 
usual  dress  had  been  in  some  measure  fanciful, 
according  to  the  costume  of  the  district,  and  in 
this  taste   she   had   been  encouraged    by   her 
uncle,  who  approved  not  the  inroad  of  French 
fashion  under  whose  prevalence   the   national 
dress  was  fast  disappearing.     This  picturesque 
costume  had  elicited  the  admiration  of  Leslie, 
who  had  once  playfully  sketched  a  likeness  of 
her  thus  habited,  and  singing  one  of  her  native 
airs,  striking    at   intervnls   the  chords    of  her 
favourite  guitar.     Impelled  by  some  influence 
for  which  she  could  not  account,  she  had  brought 
this  dress  and  instrument  with  her  ;  but  hitherto 
she  had  made  no  use  of  them.      She  was  on  this 
eventful  morning  habited  in  a  plain  manner,  so 
that  even  Leslie  himself  might  have  passed  her 
without  recognizing  the  lovely  creature  which 
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had  lately  so  fascinated  him.  They  were  ad- 
mitted into  Mrs.  Miller's  private  room.  She 
was  gratified  with  the  reception  she  experienced 
from  Mrs.  Miller,  whose  interest  in  her  was 
increased  when  she  understood  she  was  an 
orphan  and  dependant  on  her  own  talents  for 
support. 

"  *  Your  duty  here,  my  poor  girl,  will  not  be 
arduous  ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  doubt  not  you 
will  be  perfectly  at  home.  My  former  assistant 
put  me  to  great  inconvenience  by  getting  mar- 
ried ;  but  as  you  have  no  acquaintance,  I  shall 
hope  better  things.' 

**  Christine  listened  with  intense  anxiety  to 
the  conversation  that  now  ensued.  It  turned 
upon  the  proposed  movement  of  the  household, 
and  she  learned  that,  by  order  of  his  physicians, 
the  baronet  intended  very  shortly  to  visit  his 
seat  in  the  country,  where  Lady  Laura  had 
promised  to  follow  him  at  an  early  period,  with 
her  two  children,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 
" '  A  voyage  to  Madeira,'  continued  Mrs. 
Miller,  '  is  even  talked  of,  should  his  native  air 
not  prove  of  benefit  to  him.  My  poor  youno- 
master !  he  has  some  inward  disease  which 
must  fiaally  wear  him  out  if  not  relieved.' 
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"  *  Is  it  some  disappointment  in  love  ?'  en- 
quired her  friend. 

** '  I  scarcely  think  so,'  replied  Mrs.  Miller  ; 
*for  what  woman  on  earth  could  refuse  him  ? 
He  is  so  good,  so  domestic,  and  has  the  sweetest 
smile — besides,  he  is  so  rich.  He  may  choose 
anywhere,  and  Lady  Laura  recommends  him 
to  marry ;  but  he  looks  so  sad  when  she 
mentions  it.  He  met  with  a  severe  accident 
abroad,  and  some  inward  bruise  may  have  been 
the  consequence.' 

"  Such  was  the  purj)ort  of  the  conversation  ; 
but  her  friend  now  rose  to  depart,  when  Chris- 
tine again  renewed  her  thanks  for  her  kindness 
and  the  shelter  she  had  afforded  her  in  her  hour 
of  need.  Mrs.  Miller's  apartments  were 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  and  even 
at  meals  they  mixed  not  with  the  rest  of  the 
household — and  this  was  a  source  of  comfort  to 
Christine,  for  it  materially  tended  to  promote 
her  own  purpose,  which  in  this  quiet  retire- 
ment she  could  best  arrange  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  occurrences  as  they  arose.  She  was 
necessarily  much  alone,  as  Mrs.  Miller  occasion- 
ally left  her ;  but  every  hour  she  felt  more  at 
home,  and  when  the  day  closed,  it  was  difficult 
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to  tell  on  which  side  the  attachment  was  greater, 
and  they  retired  to  rest  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other.  The  following  day  the  same  rou- 
tine was  continued ;  but  it  was  interrupted,  ia 
the  afternoon,  by  the  entrance  of  a  lady  whom 
she  at  once  recognized  as  Lady  Laura.  She 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  her  voice  and 
manner  peculiarly  prepossessing. 

"  *  Our  poor  invalid,'  she  said,  addressing 
Mrs.  Miller,  '  seems  unusually  cheerful  to-day. 
We  have  just  been  talking  about  you,  and  he 
has  been  telling  me  how  highly  you  praise  your 
new  assistant ;  and  as  women  you  know,  Mrs. 
Miller,  are  always  curious  about  novelties,  1 
am  come  to  judge  for  myself.' 

"  She  now  turned  to  Christine,  who  had 
risen  at  her  entrance,  and  her  look  was  so  long- 
continued  that  Christine  felt  distressed. 

"  *  Mrs.  Miller,  do  you  recollect  the  painting 
of  the  Swiss  girl  in  the  picture-gallery,  copied 
by  one  of  our  first  artists,  from  a  sketch  which 
Sir  William  himself  took,  abroad.  The  fea- 
tures are  the  very  image  of  this  stranger.  Did 
it  never  strike  you  ?' 

" '  More  than  once ;  but  as  it  must  be  an 
accidental  likeness,  I  thought  no  more  of  it.' 

"  Christine's  colour  was  heightened  during 

VOL.   II.  u 
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these  remark?,  and  it  required  a  struggle  on 
her  part  to  conceal  her  emotion.  Lady  Laura 
was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  timidity  ; 
but  the  occasion  scarcely  warranted  it — yet  she 
forbore  to  question  her,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
and  shortly  retired  to  accompany  the  baronet 
in  his  daily  drive.  Her  agitation  was  unnoticed 
by  Mrs.  Miller,  who  was  suddenly  called 
away,  and  she  was  fortunately  left  to  that 
temporary      repose     she     so     much     needed. 

"  In  spite  of  those  conflicting  thoughts,  she 
had  reasoned  herself  into  composure,  when 
Mrs.  Miller  returned. 

*'*My  master,'  she  said,  *  does  indeed  look 
better  this  morning ;  I  watched  him  as  he  en- 
tered the  carriage ;  and  as  your  curiosity  must 
be  roused  about  the  picture  in  the  gallery,  we 
will  take  advantage  of  their  absence,  and  you 
shall  see  it.' 

"  This  was  what  she  eagerly  wished,  and  she 
rose,  on  the  instant,  to  acccimpany  her.  She 
had  not  yet  been  through  the  interior  of 
the  mansion,  and  she  now  wandered  from  room 
to  room  in  silent  admiration  of  the  novel 
splendour  around  her ;  but  there  was  not  one 
that  afforded  her  equal  interest  with  that  which 
Mrs.  Miller  called  her  master's  own  study.  There 
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was  the  cbair  on  which  he  had  just  been  seated, 
close  to  which  an  open  book  was  lying  on  the 
table.  She  longed  to  know  the  subject  of  his 
reading  ;  but  her  companion  looked  with  a  sort 
of  reverence  on  everything  in  this  room,  and 
was  unwilling  to  displace  either  book  or 
paper. 

'* '  The  painting  was  once,'  said  Mrs.  Miller, 
*  in  this  private  room;  but  my  master,  one 
day,  ordered  its  removaL' 

"  They,  at  length,  reached  the  gallery. 

*'  *  Now  look  round  you,  Constance,  and  find 
out  your  own  likeness,  for,  as  Lady  Liura 
truly  says,  if  you  had  only  the  same  foreign 
dress  on,  you  might  have  sat  fur  the  picture.' 

"  She  stood  before  it.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  delight  escaped  her.  It  was  the 
exact  similitude  of  the  sketch  which  Leslie 
had  taken  of  herself  on  one  of  those  happy 
evenings  of  unrestrained  intercourse.  There 
was  the  same  picturesque  dress,  the  same  at- 
titude;  she  was  pUiying  on  the  guitar,  which 
he  so  much  delighted  to  hear.  Her  heart 
swelled  with  resistless  emotion,  and  she  sank 
on  a  chair  in  an  agony  of  tears.  They  were  not 
bitter  tears.  Their  source  was  pleasure,  pure 
u  2 
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and  UDalloyed.     He  had  not  wholly  forgotten 
her. 

"  Mrs.  Miller  looked  on  her  vTith  alarm;  but 
she  quickly  recovered  her  wonted  -serenity.  A 
new  spirit  seemed  to  come  over  her.  She  was 
lost  in  a  vision  of  blissful  anticipations.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  faith  and  perseverance. 
The  last  lingering  doubt  had  passed  away,  and 
the  future  was  bright  and  unclouded.  Her 
look,  her  voice,  her  manner  partook  of  her 
new-born  feelings,  and  her  companion  wonder- 
ed at  this  sudden  transition  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  the  unwonted  animation  of 
every  feature  which  rendered  the  likeness  more 
striking. 

"  '  Who  could  have  thought  it  T  exclaimed 
the  bewildered  housekeeper.  '  Oh  that  my 
master  were  here.  You  are  the  very  original 
of  the  picture  ;  and  would  that  he  could  see 
you  as  you  are  now.' 

"  *  You  can't  be  serious,  Mrs.  Miller.  Sir 
William  would  consider  it  a  silly  exhibition, 
and  may  probably  be  offended.' 

" '  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  Mrs.  Miller, 
^if  it  only  amuse  him,  my  end  will  be  answer- 
ed. But  I  will  consult  Lady  Laura,  and  that 
this  very  day.' 
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*'  A  crisis  was  at  hand,  when  her  crushed 
heart  would  again  expand  to  sunshine.  When 
the  party  returned  from  their  drive,  the  house- 
keeper eagerly  comraunicated  to  Lady  Laura 
what  had  occurred,  and  threw  out  the  sui^o^es- 
tioa  that  it  might,  for  the  moment,  tend  to 
divert  her  master  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
witness  the  very  singular  resemblance  of  Con- 
stance to  his  fiivorite  picture. 

'*  Lady  Laura  smiled  at  her  eagerness,  but 
duly  respecting  her  motives,  engaged  that  Sir 
William  would  not  refuse  her  harmless  re- 
quest, and  promised  to  mention  it  to  him.  In 
the  evening,  she  entered  the  housekeeper's 
room,  but  unobserved  by  Christine,  who  was 
engaged  in  lively  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Miller. 

"  The  buoyancy  of  spirits  still  continued, 
her  face  was  radiant  with  delight,  and  Lady 
Laura  could  scarcely  recognize  the  timid  re- 
tiring girl  of  only  a  few  hours  previous.  She 
seemed  transformed  into  a  new  creature. 

"'1  am  come,  Mrs.  Miller,  to  redeem  my 
promise  ;  1  have  roused  Sir  William's  curiosity, 
and  if  jour  protegee  is  still  inclined  to  gratify 
it,  let  it  take  place  this  evening.  Your 
master  absolutely  seems  impatient.     What  say 
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you,  Constance  ?'    she  said,  addressing  Chris- 
tine. 

"  '  I  shall  be  ready  at  any  time.  In  one 
half-hour,  if  you  accompany  Sir  William  to 
the  gallery,  you  shall  find  me  there.' 

Lady  Laura  expressed  her  pleased  assent ; 
and  Christine  was  left  alone.  Her  pulse  beat 
not  in  quickened  measure,  at  the  startling 
prospect  before  her,  at  the  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching exhibition  in  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  play  the  principal  part,  and  which 
would  prove  so  momentous  in  its  consequences. 
Her  tranquillity  was  like  the  calm  preceding 
the  commission  of  some  desperate  enterprise 
to  which  we  have  roused  our  energies,  and  on 
which  we  feared  farther  to  deliberate. 

*^The  picturesque  dress  which  Leslie  so 
much  admired,  which  she  wore  when  he  took 
the  sketch  of  her,  and  which  was  so  correctly 
represented  in  the  painting,  she  now  drew 
forth  from  its  concealment,  and  attired  herself 
in  it.  She  then  suspended  the  guitar  over  her 
bosom,  and  ere  the  half-hour  was  expired, 
issued  from  the  apartment. 

"  At  the  time  appointed.  Sir  Williim  ap- 
proached the  gallery,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Laura,  and  scarce  had  he  entered  it,  when  the 
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soft  notes  of  an  instrument,  from  the  farther 
end,  came  startling  to  his  ear.  He  stopped  in 
silent  wonder.  The  mellow  lustre  of  a  summer 
eveninor  streamed  from  the  lighted  roof,  yet  no 
musician  was  to  be  seen.  Some  master  hand, 
for  a  moment,  swej)t  the  strings;  then  how  was 
his  amazement  increased,  when  a  voice,  once 
associated  with  happiness,  and  which  he  never 
more  expected  to  hear,  poured  forth  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  strain. 


Sweet  evening  comes  ;  its  rosy  hue 
Yet  lingers  on  each  snowy  crest, 

The  herdsman's  horn,  from  upland  crag 
Proclaims  the  hour  of  grateful   rest. 

The  wife,  the  children,  hear  with  glee  ; 

But  there's  no  welcome  rest  for  me. 


They  watch  without  the  cabin  door. 
And  hail  his  slow  descending  feet ; 

The  social  meal,  the  kiss  of  love, 

Will  soon  the  mountain  wanderer  greet. 

But  there's  no  welcome  rest  for  me, 

I've  left  my  home,  ray  all,  for  thee. 
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E'en  yet  I  hear  thy  promised  faith, 

E'en  yet  I  hear  thy  parting  vow, 
The  Iciss,  that  sealed  our  pHghted  troth. 

Still  lingers  on  my  pallid  brow. 
Break,  heart !     Thy  blissful  dream  is  o'er. 
And  sleep,  where  thou  can'st  think  no  more. 

"'This  is  no  mockery;  yet  can  it  be? 
'Tis  her  own  sweet  voice.  Christine,  Chris- 
tine,' exclaimed  the  agitated  youth,  *  Christine, 
come  forth.' 

And  Christine  slowly  came  forth  from  the 
recess  which  had  hitherto  concealed  her,  and 
stood  before  the  painting.  He  could  doubt  no 
longer.  Yes,  there  she  stood,  more  lovely, 
more  interesting  than  ever,  when  in  those 
confiding  days  of  innocence  and  truth,  she 
turned  not  from  his  proferred  love.  Did 
she  now  come  to  exult  over  his  misery,  to  wit- 
ness the  sad  change  her  perfidy  had  wrought 
and  which  was  hourly  hurrying  him  to  the 
grave  ? 

"*  Christine,'  again  he  cried,  in  uncon- 
trolable  agony,  '  why  com'st  thou  here?  Is 
it  to  mock  me,  to  remind  me  of  that  happiness 
which  I  have  lost  for  ever  T 

"*I  came  not  to  mock  you,'  she  slowly  re- 
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plied,    '  but   rather   to   bring    you    per.ce  and 
comfort.' 

"  *  Can  I  now  expect  it  from  your  hands  ? 
Oh  !  it  is  all  mockery  to  pretend  interest  about 
a  wretch,  whose  hopes  you  have  blighted  for 
ever.  I  once  believed  you  sincere,  but  now — 
you  belong  to  another.' 

Her  suspicions  of  some  secret  plot  were 
confirmed. 

" '  Hear  me,  Leslie,'  and  she  advanced  nearer 
to  him  ;  '  I  surrendered  to  you  my  heart,  freely 
and  cheerfully  surrendered  it.     Think  of  those 
happy  hours  we   once  passed  together.      There 
was  then   no  mistrust,   all  was  confidence  and 
mutual  love.     I  looked  forward    to    that  hour 
which  would  make  me  the  proudest  of  women,  in 
becoming  your  bride.     See  me  now    a  volun- 
tary exile  from  my  home,    the   innocent  victim 
of  scorn  and  neglect.     Even  without  one  word 
of  explanation,  you  abandoned  me  to  loneliness 
and  despair.     Yet  I  loved  you  still.     I   never 
wandered,  even  in  thought,  from  my   plighted 
faith.      You  had  my  first,  my  virgin   love,   and 
though  you  flung  it  back,   as  no  longer  prized, 
never  has  it  kno»vn,   or  sliall  know   a  second 
possessor.' 

"  *  Christine/    he    cried,    and   sank    on   his 
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knees,  extending  his  arms  towards  her,  '  this 
sudden  rush  of  joy  overpowers  rae.  You 
w^ould  pity  me,  did  you  know  all ;  I  have  been 
a  victim  of  a  fearful  conspiracy.  They  told 
me,  your  love  was  transferred  elsewhere. 
They  suborned  agents  who  swore  that  your 
marriage  to  another  had  not  only  taken  place 
but  that  they  had  witnessed  it.  Yes,  I  see  in 
it  all,  the  deadly  malice,  the  diabolical  revenge 
of  those  wretched  women  with  whom  my 
father  so  fatally  entangled  me.  I  deemed  you 
faithless,  and  the  awful  blow  was  fast  crushing 
me  to  the  grave.' 

While  he  was  thus  pouring  forth  his  agonised 
heart,  she  advanced  gradually  nearer  to 
him, 

**  ^  Christine,  we  must  part  no  more.' 

She  sank  within  his  extended  arms,  which 
closed  around  her,  and  their  happiness  was  too 
deep  for  words. 

Lady  Laura  had  been  a  silent  and  astonished 
witness  of  all  that  passed.  She  had  long  sus- 
pected that  some  unrequited  attachment  was 
the  cause  of  Leslie's  declining  health.  Her 
sympath}'  was  painfully  excited  as  the  interest- 
ing explanation  proceeded,  which  at  once,  and 
180  unexpectedly  put  an  end  to  her  fears,  and 
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anxieties  about  him.  With  tears  of  heartfelt 
pleasure,  she  hailed  their  reunion,  and  as  Chris- 
tine gently  released  herself  from  his  arms,  she 
folded  the  lovely  girl  in  her  affectionate  embrace, 
while  the  housekeeper  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance,  bewildered  with  all  she  heard  and 
saw.  Sir  William  was  easily  reconciled  to 
their  temporary  separation,  as  Lady  Laura 
now  received  Christine  under  her  own  roof. 
Letters  were  instantly  dispatched  to  Lausanne, 
detailing  these  extraordinary  events,  and  with 
a  heart  glowing  with  gratitude  to  providence, 
1  obeyed  the  earnest  wish  that  summoned  me 
to  LonJon  to  witness  the  union. 

**  Though  pride  was  not  made  for  man,  a 
glow  of  unmingled  exultation  was  busy  at  my 
heart  as  I  gave  her  away  at  the  altar,  and  con- 
templated her  tranquil  happiness,  and  the 
proud  position  in  which  she  was  now  placed. 
When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  I  kissed 
her  blushing  cheek,  when  she  gently  whispered, 
as  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye, 

'^  *  This  is  the  blessed  fruit  of  your  own 
teaching,  dear  uncle.  If  God  be  for  us,  who 
shall  be  against  us.'  " 

The  pastor  ceased  speaking  ;  yet  the  general 
^leuce  still  continued.     It  seemed  a  relief  ta 
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all  when  the  intereetlng  tale  was  finished,  as 
the  excitement  throughout  had  been  so  intense. 
But  on  none  was  its  effect  more  powerful  than 
on  Emily.  Her  eyes  had  never  been  with- 
drawn from  the  pastor.  She  was  lost,  for  the 
time,  to  all  around  her ;  her  feelings  seemed 
concentrated  in  the  one  faculty  of  listening, 
and  her  eloquent  features  evinced  her  over- 
powering sympathy  with  the  changing  for- 
tunes of  Christine. 

The  pastor  rose  early  the  ensuing  mornings 
He  did  not  forget  that  his  work  of  charity 
was  only  half  completed  and  that  the  lone 
incarcerated  wretch  might  be  anxiously 
-waiting  his  return.  His  friends  were  well 
pleased  to  witness  his  renewed  strength  and 
spirits  which  had  been  so  heavily  taxed,  and 
were  still  required  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
this  important  duty.  After  a  hasty  breakfast, 
he  repaired  to  the  prison,  accompanied  by 
Charles,  and  during  their  walk,  he  said, 

'*  I  have  a  presentiment  my  visit  will  be  a 
mournful  one,  but  I  must  not  forget  the  other 
commission  I  am  charged  with,  to  engage  a  tem- 
porary  residence  for  Sir  William  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. If  I  could  meet  with  a  villa,  such  as  that 
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we  have  just  left,  my  young  friend,  it  would 
be  all  that  could  be  desired." 

When  the  pastor  entered  the  walls, 
he  found  the  lonely  prisoner  in  a  more  tran- 
quil state,  though  he  was  shocked  at  the 
rapid  and  alarming  change  in  her  fea- 
tures, which  was  too  evident.  Her  eyes  were 
dull  and  heavy,  though  they  were  for  the  mo- 
ment lighted  up  at  his  entrance.  Her  voice 
was  weak  and  low,  and  her  physical  powers 
seemed  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 

The  pastor  sat  by  her  side,  and  his  words  of 
consolation  and  truth  were  more  anxiously  im- 
parted than  before,  as  she  was  evidently  yield- 
ing rapidly  to  the  overpowering  shock  caused 
by  her  sudden  reverse,  and  the  appalling  recol- 
lection of  her  numerous  crimes.  His  timely 
interference,  his  soothing  prayers,  had  tended 
to  lull  her  agonising  fears,  which  might  other- 
wise have  affected  her  reason,  and  to  smooth 
her  pasi^age  to  that  bourne  to  which  she  was 
so  clearly  hastening. 

''  I  fear,"  said  the  mild  pastor,  **  you  had 
no  refreshing  sleep,  during  the  past  night. 
Your  looks  warrant  the  contrary.*' 

*'  My  sleep  was  not  only  long,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  pleasing  dreams.  Before  you  came 
1  was  maddened  with  my  terror?.  My  brain 
could  not  have  withstood  the  shock,  and  my 
end  might  have  been  fearful.  1  am  now  all 
calmness,  and  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of 
Heaven;   I  cannot,  nor  do  I  desire  to  live." 

The  pastor  gazed  on  the  pale  speaker  with 
compassionate  interest,  which  was  increased, 
when  she  expressed  her  anxious  wish  that  he 
would  again  expatiate  on  the  mercies  of  that 
being  whom  slie  had  so  long  neglected,  but 
whom  she  had  ventured  to  address  last  night 
by  his  own  endearing  appellation  of  **  our 
Father." 

With  half  closed  eyes,  and  moving  lips,  she 
listened,  as  he  poured  forth  the  glorious  theme, 
when  suddenly  she  grasped  his  arm,  a  convul- 
sive spasm  passed  over  her  distorted  features, 
and,  in  alarm,  he  would  have  summoned  the 
matron,  but  she  prevented  him. 

"'Tis  gone,  at  least,  for  the  present,"  she 
faintly  said ;  '*  during  the  night,  I  had  an  at- 
tack, which  1  feared  would  he  fatal.  It  seemed 
to  crush  my  heart.  The  next  may  be  my  last. 
My  mother,  ray  poor  mother!  I  abandoned 
her  on  her  bed  of  sickness.     She  yet  may  live. 
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Would  that  you  could  see  her,  and  tell  her, 
her  dying,  her  repentant  child,  prayed  for  her 
forgiveness." 

His  promise  was  readily  given. 

*'  That  heap  ot  money,"  said  the  pastor. 

*'  Oh  no,  no,"  she  cried,  with  unexpected 
energy,  "  it  is  the  produce  of  guilt ;  never 
must  it  soil  my  mother's  hands.  Let  it  be  be- 
stowed in  alms." 

"  Would  that  your  late  associates,  my  child, 
could  witness  this  blessed  change  in  you.  Do 
you  think  they  are  now  lurking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

"Their  fears  would  forbid  that.  I  have 
prayed  for  Pierre's  conversion  ere  it  be  too 
late.  As  fur  the  Count,  his  heart  is  seared  by 
crime.  And  now,  intercede  for  me,  with  all 
those  I  have  so  deeply  injured  at  the  villa. 
Tell  them,  to  forgive  me,  to  pray  for  me.'' 

She  could  no  more,  her  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, and  an  alarming  change  came  over 
her.     She  still  held  his  arm. 

'*  Leave  me  not ;  'tis  as  I  wish  ;  I  would  die 
in  your  presence." 

The  pastor  sat  beside  her  in  anxious,  watch- 
ful silence.  She  seemed  to  sleep.  Suddenly 
fihe  sprang  to  her  feet,  flung  her  arms  on  high, 
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and  with  a  cry,  as  if  her  heart  had  snapped, 
she  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

He  had  done  his  duty.  He  consigned  her 
remains  to  the  cure  of  the  matron ;  and  after 
makinoj  those  generous  arran^-eiuents  for  a 
decent  interment,  which  he  knew,  would  meet 
the  approval  of  his  friends,  with  a  thoughtful 
heart  he  left  the  celk 

When  the  above  events  were  communicated 
to    his    expecting    friends    at    the  villa,  they 
were  listened  to  wiih  deep  interest  ;    the  very 
suddenness  of  Minet's  death,  under  such  fear- 
ful circumstances,  impressed  them  with  awe. 
So  lately,  in   the   proud   enjoyment  of  health 
and  security,  reckless  of  the  future,  and   ex- 
ulting in  her  prosperous  career  of  unexampled 
crime,  now    lier  place  ou  earth  no  more  was 
found,  she  was  summoned  to  judgment.     Yet 
the  voice   of  truth,  the  language  of  hope  and 
consolation  had  penetrated  her  heart,  and  shed 
a  brightening  halo  over  her  dying  hour.     Her 
last  words  breathed  penitence   and  resignation. 
During  your  absence^  my  kind  friend,"    said 
Madame,   "  we  have   been  talking    about    the 
commission  you   have  undertaken^  to  engage  a 
temporary  residence  for   your   relatives    near 
Geneva,     This  villa  is  at  their  service,  and, 
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particularly,  as  I  understand  from  Charles,  it 
is  just  such  a  one  as  you  would  approve.'^ 

The  pastor  readily  assented  to  this,  but  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  unexpected  offer. 

**Its  acceptance  would  not  only  gratify  me, 
but  would,  at  the  same  time,  suit  my  own  ar- 
rangement. I  live  not  for  myself  alone ;"  and 
her  voice  trenabled  as  she  spoke  ;  *^  my  earthly 
thoughts  and  happiness  are  so  interwoven, 
indeed,  I  may  say,  engrossed  by  the  dear  young 
friends  now  before  me,  that  even  if  I  bad  not 
pledged  myself  never  to  part  with  them  till 
their  arrival  in  England,  my  own  feelings 
would  have  anticipated  the  promise.  Their 
views  are  directed  towards  Italy,  and  are 
strengthened  by  the  remark  of  poor  Minet,  that 
her  confederates  in  crime  may  have  fled  there, 
since  her  capture." 

The  pastor  was  well  pleased  to  hear  this  de- 
cision, as  it  involved  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
his  friends,  and  some  minor  arrangements 
were  hastily  entered  into,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  forward  his  success  that  day  to 
England. 

In  the  evening,  they  were  all  seated  together, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  that  unreserved  inter- 
course which  the  sincerely  attached  can  best 
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appreciate,  when  the  pastor  signijBed  his  inten- 
tion to  return  home  on  the  morrow.  This  an- 
nouncement caused  a  general  gloom ;  but  still 
they  were  not  so  selfish  as  to  endeavour  to  de- 
tain him  from  those  duties  which  claimed  his 
presence  elsewhere. 

'*  I  look  upon  those,"  he  said,  "  who  attend 
my  sacred  ministry  as  my  children,  and  con- 
sequently I  consider  myself  under  an  awful 
responsibility  to  prepare  them,  as  far  as  human 
infirmity  will  admit,  for  a  better  world.  My 
cares  are  not  sown  upon  barren  ground  :  they 
love  me  in  return,  and  you  may  hence  conclude 
that  my  absences  from  them  are  neither  long 
nor  frequent.  I  feel,  however,  that  this  visit 
has  not  been  unproductive  of  good,  nor  can  I 
class  among  the  least  pleasing  of  its  results,  the 
present  endearing  society,  from  which  I  shall 
part  with  regret." 

'^  And  we  share  your  regret,"  replied 
Madame ;  "  but  it  is  lessened  in  the  hope  of 
frequently  meeting  again." 

"  And  the  interesting  heroine  of  your  tale," 
observed  Matilda,  "  how  we  all  long  to  see 
her." 

*'  Nor  am  I  less  desirous  of  the  meeting," 
fiaid  the  pastor ;  "  and  Christine  herself,  as  she 
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reads  my  letters,  v^ill  share  my  eagerness,  and 
be  prepared  to  love  you  all.  I  am  forcibly  re- 
minded of  her  here.  You,  my  dear  young 
lady,  possess  the  same  perseverance  and 
strength  of  mind,  and  your  fair  companion  re- 
sembles her  so  strongly,  not  only  in  face  and 
person,  but  in  tone  of  voice,  that  I  sometimes 
think,  were  she  dressed  in  the  same  costume  I 
have  spoken  of,  that  even  Leslie  himself  might 
be  deceived  by  the  resemblance." 

"Can  you  describe  the  costume?"  timidly 
enquired  Emily. 

"  With  exactness ;  and  I  will  willingly  do 
so." 

And  from  his  description,  she  sketched  a 
figure  on  paper,  marking  the  different  varieties 
of  colour.  Matilda  smiled  at  her  earnest- 
nesss. 

"  Are  you  preparing  for  a  surprise  upon  Sir 
William,  Emily  ?  Recollect,  the  dress  has  lost 
its  fascination  over  him.  Its  power  of  enchant- 
P3ent  is  gone." 

"  My  object  is  not  so  alarming.  Simple 
amusement  is  my  aim,  and  you  must  assist  me 
in  realizing  the  copy." 

*'Perha[)S,"  said  the  pastor,  pleased  with  the 
interest  evinced  by  Emily,  "  I  can  propose  an 
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easier  arranoement.       The   dress   in   question, 
was   made   in  Lausanne.      The   same    clever 
hands  shall  prepare  another  for  your  accept- 
ance, and  I   shall  be   proud  to  undertake  the 
commission," 

"You  are  quite  a  young  courtier,"  said 
Madame,  smiling  ;  "  but  you  forget  the  neces- 
sity of  fitting  a  dress  to  the  shape,  in  order  to 
prevent  disappointment." 

"  There  can  be  none,"  replied  the  pastor ; 
*'  they  seem  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  I  will 
cheerfully  take  the  risk  upon  myself." 

After  some  trifling  excuses,  which  were 
easily  removed,  his  kindness  was  accepted  by 
Emily,  and  the  good  pastor  was  equally  grati- 
fied. 

Scarcely  had  the  pastor  quitted  the  villa 
the  next  morning,  on  his  route  to  Lausanne, 
when  the  inmates  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  Dennis,  who  had  been  seized  with 
inward  racking  pains,  and  carried  wilJly  groan- 
ing to  his  bed.  Charles  was  greeted  with  this 
news  when  he  came  back  from  the  pier,  where 
he  had  accompanied  the  pastor  on  his  route 
homewarde,  and  with  the  medical  man,  who 
had  just  arrived,  he  hastened  to  Dennis's  room. 
And  there  lay  the  poor  fellow,  rolling  on  the 
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bed  in  evident  torture,  the  sweat  starting  on 
his  blood-red  face  and  his  eyes  almost  bursting 
from  his  head,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
questions  put  to  him.  It  seems  he  was  talking 
with  Mary  upon  the  exciting  subject  of 
Minet's  awful  fate,  in  apparent  health,  when 
the  fit  attacked  him,  and  the  surgeon,  in 
evident  alarm  and  suspicious  of  some  foul 
play,  quickly  set  to  work  in  a  careful  ex- 
amination. His  mouth  and  throat  were  highly 
inflamed,  one  of  his  hands  was  tightly  clenched, 
evidently  enclosing  something,  it  was  forced 
open  and  disclosed  a  sw^eet  cake,  crushed  to 
paste.  The  surgeon  was  satisfied  it  contained 
some  poisonous  ingredient,  and  without  waste 
of  time  acted  upon  this  conviction,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferer.  In  his  pocket  were  dis- 
covered more  of  these  cakes,  and  it  was  soon 
proved  among  tlie  household  that  Dennis  had 
frequently  bought  such  for  his  own  private 
enjoyment  on  his  occasional  visits  to  the  town. 
Wonder  and  surmises  increased  in  intensity 
as  the  symptoms  became  less  alarming,  and 
apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  gradually 
subsided.  Some  fearful  engine  had  been  at 
work,  though  the  deadly  intent  was  happily 
frustrated ;    but  whence  was   its   origin — and 
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why  was  honest  Dennis  the  object?  The 
mystery  that  envehoped  it  was  a  source  of  end- 
less conjecture ;  but  Charles  could  not  share 
the  suspicions  that  pointed  to  the  shop  which 
Dennis  frequented.  There  no  sufficient  motive 
could  be  presumed  for  the  coir. mission  of  so 
atrocious  an  attempt — its  origin  must  exist  in 
some  other  quarter;  but  its  solution  he  could 
not  divine. 

Dennis  was  now  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
owing  to  the  violent  remedies  applied,  that  any 
application  to  him  must  be  unavailing — and 
from  him  only  such  ex[)lanations  could  be 
gained  as  to  throw  light  on  this  alarming  event ; 
but  certain  surmises  were  busy  with  Charles, 
and  he  suspected  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
same  fearful  agency  which  never  seemed  to 
slumber,  and  which  beset  them  at  every  turn. 

It  was  important  to  their  formidable  enemies 
that  so  powerful  a  witness  against  them  should 
be  removed  out  of  the  way,  as  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  crimes,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal intrepidity,  being  now  arrayed  against 
them,  would  increase  their  fears  and  rouse  a 
determination  to  crush  this  blood-hound,  whose 
assistance  would  render  the  pursuit  hotter. 

Yes,  the  more   he  reflected,  he  was  better 
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satisfied  his  suspicions  pointed  to  the  right 
quarter,  nor  were  they  confined  to  himself  only 
— Matilda  shared  his  feelings. 

"I  shudder  at  the  thought,  Charles,  that 
Dennis's  life  might  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
all  for  us.  Yet  this  blow,  treading  so  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  the  last,  seems  sent  by  Provi- 
dence to  rouse  us  to  immediate  action  ;  and  we 
must  not  despise  his  warning." 

"  And  Dennis  would  have  been  lost,  Matilda, 
if  the  surgeon  had  not  accidentally  passed  the 
gates.  To-morrow  I  hope  the  poor  fellow  will 
be  so  far  recovered  as  to  admit  of  my  conversing 
with  him,  in  which  case  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
form  our  future  plans,  which,  as  you  say,  should 
be  immediate  and  decisive." 

In  the  morning,  when  he  entered  Dennis's 
room,  he  found  him  striving,  with  all  his  natural 
eloquence,  to  prevail  upon  the  nurse  to  ex- 
change the  slops  she  had  brous^ht  him,  for  more 
substantial  food,  assuring  her  the  fire  In  his 
inside  was  already  put  out,  and  required  not  a 
bucket  of  water  more  to  quench  it;  but  the 
attempt  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  only  silenced 
by  the  entrance  of  his  master. 

"  You  are  better,  Dennis?"  said  Charles. 
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'^  Faith,  and  I  am,  your  honour." 

*'You  must  be  patient,  Dennis,  for  a  few 
days  ;  but  how  came  it  about  ?" 

"You  see,  sir,  I've  a  sweet  tooth  in  my 
head  still,  and  it  has  brought  me  into  this 
scrape." 

"How  is  that,  Dennis?" 

"  It  was  yesterday  my  young  mistress  sent 
me  to  the  town,  where  I  had  to  wait  for  my 
answer,  when  who  should  tap  me  on  the  shoulder 
but  that  roystering  gipsey  they  call  Limp,  from 
his  lameness. 

'*  *  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Denni?.' 

** '  With  me,  you  blackguard  T  I  said.  *  Is 
it  not  Dennis  that  will  want  a  word  with  you,' 
and  I  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

*'  *  Fair  words  and  softly,  Mr.  Dennis.  I  do 
not  mean  to  harm  you.' 

*'  My  blood  was  up  at  his  cool  impudence. 

*'  *  Is  it  the  like  of  you  that  talks  so  big  ? 
Do  you  see  that  dingy  building  there  ?'  and  I 
pointed  to  the  prison  where  poor  Minet  (Heaven 
pardon  her)  was  o;athered  to  her  long  home. 
*  They  have  a  mighty  pretty  way  there  of 
making  rogues  honest,  and  it  shall  not  be 
Dennis's  fault  if  you  are  not  lodged  there,  and 
presently  too,  at  the  public  expense.' 
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"  '  Be  patient,  Mr.  Dennis  ;  I  want  to  prove 
myself  honest,  without  any  public  exposure. 
Listen  to  me — you  will  not. repent  it.' 

*'  I  was  staojo:ered  with  his  calmness. 

"  '  Speak  out  then.' 

"  '  Not  here,  Mr.  Dennis.  There  is  a  snugj 
place  just  below,  where  Pierre  and  myself 
often  met.     Follow  me  there.' 

"'  Now  Dennis,  I  thought  to  myself,  mind 
your  good  nature  is  not  imposed  upon.  Look 
at  Limp — there's  *  scoundrel '  mar  -:ed  on  every 
feature,  and  you  are  about  to  jump,  eyes  open, 
into  the  lion's  mouth.  But  he  may  wish,  I 
again  thought,  to  clean  out  his  conscience. 
The  bijiger  the  sinner,  the  bigger  the  saint ;  and 
it  will  be  but  cliarity  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
proving  his  honesty.  This  decided  me,  and 
we  were  soon  seated  together  in  a  retired  room, 
where  he  ordered  some  wine. 

" '  Now  to  business,  Limp,'  I  said,  for  I 
found  the  liquor  so  much  to  my  liking,  I  was 
afraid  of  its  softening  my  heart  towards  him. 

"  *  I  liave  had  many  a  i)rlcking  of  my  con- 
science, Dennis,  since  I  heard  of  that  pretty 
girl's  dreadful  fate.  Your  old  master,  the 
Count,  has  a  long  reckoning  to  answer  for. 
You  are  well  out  of  his  clutches,  Dennis.' 

VOL.    II.  X 
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"  '  And  no  mistake,  Limp,'  I  said.  *  Follow 
my  plan  ;  turn  honest  and  cheat  the  hang- 
man.' 

"  *  And  such  is  my  present  object,  Dennis. 
I  would  warn  you  against  the  Count,  nnd  that 
fire-brand  Pierre.' 

•* '  Are  they  still  lurking  about,  Limp  ?' 

'**They  are  too  wise  for  that,  after  Minet's 
matter ;  but  they  have  hired  people  to  murder 
the  gentle-folk  at  the  villa,  and  yourself  too, 
Dennis ;  and  for  any  of  your  bodies  have 
offered  such  a  sum  that  I  would  not  ensure 
your  lives  a  single  day,  for  a  franc  piece,' 

*'  *  Oh,  the  monsters !  And  have  they  at- 
tempted to  bribe  you,  Limp  ?' 

"  *  Aye,  Dennis,  and  so  largely  that  was  it 
not  for  my  change  of  heart,  I  should  have 
hugged  the  offer;  but  I  have  come,  out  of  pure 
kindness,  to  warn  you.  But  drink,  Dennis — 
and  if  the  wine  wants  a  fillip,  let  the  toast  be, 
Ireland  for  ever.  You  don't  know,'  said  Limp, 
'I've  a  sister  married  to  an  Irishman;  and  there 
she  is  as  happy  as  a  queen.  The  country, 
she  says,  is  a  paradise ;  and  I  long  to  visit 
it.' 

"  *  By  the  powers !  your  sister  only  speaks 
truth.     You  must  see  it,  Limp — it's   the  only 
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place  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in.  Since  St. 
Patrick  set  his  blessed  foot  in  it,  neither  toad 
or  serpent  dare  show  his  uj^ly  face ;  but  I'm 
forgetting  my  young  mistress's  business.  Wait 
till  I  come  back,  Limp,  and  Til  tell  you  all 
about  it.' 

"  When  I  returned, 

"*  Dennis,'  said  Limp, 'I  may  chance  em- 
broil you  with  your  master,  if  I  detain  you 
longer.  Promise  to  meet  me  again  to-morrow 
at  the  same  hour — I  may  have  bome  news  for 
you.' 

*' '  And  I  can  then  tell  you  wonders  about 
old  Ireland.' 

"  '  You  can,  Denni-\  And  no-.v  empty  that 
bottle  before  you  go ;  and  there's  some  cakes 
which  you  may  munch  as  you  go  home.' 

*' He  crammed  them  into  my  pocket ;  and 
after  pledging  ourselves  to  meet  the  next  day, 
we  shook  hands  and  parted." 

"  Dennis,"  said  Charles,  after  hearing  this 
strange  confession,  "you  have  shown  a  great 
share  of  moral  courage." 

"  How  so?"  said  Dennis. 

"  In  telling  this  unvarnished  tale,  every  word 
of  which  I  believe,  but  which  reflects  so  heavily 
on  your  own  simplicity." 
X  3 
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*'  I  see  it  all ;  the  blackguard  has  outwitted 
me,  and  if  his  cursed  cakes  had  killed  me  out- 
right, every  mother's  son  would  only  have 
laughed  at  me." 

"  Your  wisdom  is  indeed  dearly  bought, 
Dennis ;  but  let  us  be  thankful  it  is  no  worse. 
You  may  yet  catch  him,  and  pay  him  in  his 
own  coin  ;  but  do  you  think,  Dennis,"  con- 
tinued Charles,  smiling,  "that  he  will  be  punc- 
tual at  the  place  of  meeting?  If  so,  I  will  be 
there  to  secure  him.'* 

'*  He's  not  so  big  a  fool  as  I  am,"  groaned 
Dennis.  *'  You  may  as  well  look  for  a  pin's 
head  in  an  Irish  bog." 

As  he  was  becoming  very  excited,  Charles 
left  him  to  his  repose,  cheering  him  with  the 
prospect  of  being  yet  a  match  for  his  formida- 
ble antagonists. 

Dennis's  simple  heartedne?.-^,  so  singrularly 
exemplified  in  his  own  narrative,  and  which 
rendered  him  so  easy  a  dupe  to  the  designing, 
was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  all  around  him, 
and  of  vexation  to  himself. 

*'  He  is  truly  faithful,"  said  Matilda;  "but 
his  honesty  is  neutralized  by  his  exuberant 
softness  of  disposition.  He  is  as  helpless  as  a 
child,  when  he  gives  way  to  it,  and  his   heart 
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leaks  at  every  pore  when   he   hears  the  praises 
of  his  country." 

*'  If  he  is  a  true  sample  of  his  countrymen," 
ohserved  Madame,  '*  what  delightful  confusion 
must  exist  among  them." 

"  I  think,"  said  Charles,  "  the  goodness  r>£ 
the  wine  contributed  its  share  to  Dennis's 
bewilderment.  One  would  have  thought  his 
previous  failures  wouM  have  made  him  more 
circumspect  ;  but  still  his  present  mishap  is  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  and  go  covers  him  with 
shame,  that  I  think  it  is  a  lesson  he  will  not 
easily  forget.  He  says  he  will  not  trust  St. 
Patrick  him>^elf  in  future,  and  swears  he  will 
be  a  match  for  all  the  gang  yet." 

It  was  now  generally  concluded  that  their 
inveterate  foes  had,  for  the  present,  deserted 
the  neighbourhood  where  their  safety  would 
be  compromised  by  loitering,  after  the  late 
deadly  attempt,  and  it  was  considered  most 
likely  that  Italy,  probably  Florence,  would  be 
their  place  of  destination. 

The  arrangements  ft)r  quitting  the  villa, 
which  had  been  suspended,  by  the  uncertain 
issue  of  Dennis's  illness,  were  now  renewed, 
and  the  route  to  Italy  finally  determined  upon, 
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and  this  intention  was  strengthened  by  the 
following  incident. 

Although  Dennis  was,  for  some  time,  un- 
willing to  peril  his  character,  by  again  visiting 
the  towm,  he  partially  recovered  his  self-con- 
fidence, and  once  more  ventured,  determined, 
however,  to  suspect  every  man  that  came 
across  him.  In  every  visit,  the  business  en- 
trusted to  him  was  speedily  dispatched,  and  he 
allowed  nothing  to  divert  him  from  his  early 
return  to  the  villa,  where  Mary  was  ready  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  safety.  Once,  how- 
ever, it  chanced,  that  he  met  two  men,  as  he 
was  threading  a  lonely  street.  One  pointed 
him  out  to  his  companion. 

*'  See,  that  fellow's  alive  yet.  It's  well 
Limp's  out  of  the  way." 

Dennis  overheard  the  remark — he  turned — 
the  men  suddenly  disappeared. 

"  Now  or  never,'  thought  Dennis ;  "  if  I 
can  only  catch  one  of  them,  I  may  have  the 
laugh  on  my  side." 

The  dark  passage,  where  he  lost  the  men, 
opened  into  an  adjoining  street.  This  he  well 
knew,  and  he  hastened  round  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  them   as  they  emerged.     He  was  not 
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disappointed.  Again  they  met;  the  men 
seemed  to  suspect  his  motives,  and  ran  oiF  dif- 
ferent ways.  Dennis  hotly  pursued  one,  who 
would,  however,  have  escaped  him,  had  he  not 
stumbled,  and  thus  given  his  pursuer  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Dennis  soon  came  up,  and  seized  him  with 
an  iron  grasp,  which  the  other,  who  was  young 
and  slender,  had  no  power  to  resist,  but  ques- 
tioned Dejmis's  right  to  detain  him. 

"  Prove  yourself  an  injured  man,"  said 
Dennis,  in  a  calm,  sarcastic  tone,  *'  and  I'll  let 
you  go  at  once,  aye,  and  ask  your  pardon  too; 
but  we  must  be  better  acquainted  before  we 
part." 

This  incident  occurred  near  the  house  where 
he  had  been  so  seriously  duped  by  Limp,  and 
there,  in  spite  of  old  associations,  he  safely 
lodged  his  prisoner  ;  and  Charles  himself 
shortly  appeared,  in  obedience  to  the  summons, 
which  Dennis  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  to 
the  villa. 

When  he  was  acquainted  with  what  passed, 
he  shared  Dennis's  suspicions,  that  they  were 
confederate  with  Limj),  and,  consequently,  ac- 
quainted with  his  whereabouts. 
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Charles  was  surprised  with  the  youth  and 
intelligent  features  of  the  prisoner,  which 
seemed  to  neutralize  any  suspicion,  that  he 
was  linked  with  abandoned  wretches,  who 
traded  even  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men. 

'*  Do  you  know  this  man  ?"  said  Charles  to 
him,  pointing  at  Dennis  ;  "  and  why  he  has  ap- 
prehended you  ?" 

"  I  can't  deny  it." 

"You  are  just  starting  into  life,  and  yet  are 
connected  with  murderers.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

'*  Hear  me,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner,  in  an  agi- 
tated tone.  "  I  know  you,  though  not  long 
resident  here ;  you  are  well  spoken  of.  1 
merit  all  your  severity.  It  is  but  lately  I  have 
been  tempted  to  abandon  a  kind  home,  to 
league  with  villains.  I  regret  not  my  present 
capture ;  it  has  opened  my  eyes,  not  only  to 
my  own  danger,  but  to  the  disgrace  and 
wretchedness  in  which  I  am  involving  my  hon- 
est parents." 

'•*  Where  do  they  reside  ?" 

He  named  a  secluded  village  a  short  distance 
from  Geneva. 

"  Do  you  know  the  place,  Dennis  ?" 

"  And  have  not  I  reason  for  knowing  it,^' 
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said  Dennis,  "  by  this  token  that  it  was  there 
I  caught  poor  Minet,  when  she  was  lurking 
about  with  the  gipsey." 

''  Go  there  quickly,  Dennis,  and  bring  his 
parents,  one  or  both,  back  with  you.  I  will 
wait  here." 

The  young  man  wept  bitterly  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Charles  questioned  him  closely,  and  he  was 
candid  in  his  replies. 

He  was  early  seized,  he  said,  with  the  spirit 
of  rambling,  and  took  a  disgust  to  his  home. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  gipsies,  and 
Limp  was  training  him  as  a  sort  of  a  scout, 
when  any  robbery  or  oiher  crime  was  in  agi- 
tation, for  which  his  years  and  unsuspicious 
appearance  well  fitted  him.  Without  remorse, 
he  abandoned  his  parents,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  a  life  of  guilt.  Though  he  was  not .  en- 
trusted with  the  secrets  of  his  associates,  his 
own  observation  convinced  him,  they  were 
familiar  with  the  worst  of  crimes.  He  well 
knew  Pierre  and  Minet,  and  hud  more  than 
once  seen  the  Count,  who  seeuied  the  prime 
mover  in  their  operations. 

After  Minet's  capture,  the  gang  dispersed, 
fearful  she  might  betray  them,  when   publicly 
X  5 
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examined ;  but  Dennis's  death  was  detennined 
upon  by  the  Count,  out  of  revenge  for  deser- 
tion, and  as  he   would  prove    so    dangerous  a 
witness  against  him  from  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with    his  career  of   guilt.     Pierre    con- 
cocted  the  plan   about  the   cakes,   which    tlie 
wretch,   with  whom  I  was   in   company  when 
Dennis  fell  in  with   us,  carried  into  effect,  and 
was  afterwards  instructed  to  follow  the  rest  to 
Florence.    I  have  heard  most  desperate  threats 
against  you,   sir;  indeed,   I   wonder  how  you 
and  your  friends   have  hitherto  escaped  their 
vengeance.     All  your  vigilance  is  still  neces- 
sary." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Dennis, 
accompanied  by  a  respectable  woman.  The 
youth  turned  away,  wildly  sobbing,  from  her 
presence. 

"  My  child,  my  child,  and  is  it  come  to  this. 
Your  father  and  myself  have  long  sought  you." 

She  grasped  his  hand,  but  he  could  not 
speak.  Dennis  had  already  acquainted  her 
with  what  had  occurred,  and  she  trembled  for 
her  only  child.  Charles  soothed  her  affliction, 
and  she  greedily  listened  to  him,  as  his  words 
evinced  a  kindly  feeling  towards  her  son,  and 
a  wish  to  reclaim  him  without  resorting  to  ex- 
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tremities.  A  general  explanation  took  place  ; 
Charles  was  satisfied  the  contrition  of  the 
son  was  sincere,  and  cheerfully  gave  him  up  lo 
his  parent.  The  triumph  of  Dennis  was  com- 
plete, and  the  recollection  of  his  past  failure 
was  lost  in  the  blaze   of  his  present  cleverness. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  pistor's 
return  to  Lausanne,  and  a  communication  was 
now  received  from  him,  announcing  that  the 
Leslies  joyfully  accepted  madame'd  offer  of  the 
villa  for  a  few  months,  and  that  their  anival 
might  be  shortly  exi>ected  in  Genev;i,  where 
they  would  in  the  first  iasstance  quarter  theni- 
selves  jSLt  an  hotel. 

It  was  now  that  letters  reached  Matilda,  an- 
nouncing the  safe  arrival  of  her  friends  in 
Enghind.  Mrs.  Seymour's  letter  was  like  an 
April  day,  alternate  smiles  and  tears. 

''  Yes,  dear  Matilda,  my  present  change 
seems  like  a  romance.  1  have  exchanged  the 
cold  heart  and  freezing  looks  of  my  aunt,  for 
the  cheering  welcome,  and  sincere  aflPdction  of 
one  who  deserves  to  be  yoar  mother.  She 
anticipates  my  wishes,  and  is  never  weary  of 
studj'ing  my  comfort.  lam  even  installed  in 
the  possession  of  your  own  rooai.  Could  she 
do  more  if  I  was  her  daughter?     Arc  you  not 
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afraid  that  I  shall  rival  you  in  her  love  ?  I 
am  sometimes  tempted  to  presume  that  there 
is  cause  for  such  apprehension  on  your  part, 
but  when  she  talks  about  you,  dear  Matilda, 
my  presumption  vanishes.  You  reign  para- 
mount in  your  mother's  affections.  But,  dear- 
est Matilda,  I  have  my  moments  of  renl  sad- 
ness. Thought  is  often  busy,  wandering  nfter 
one  whom  I  cannot  cease  to  love.  When  these 
clouds. come  over  me,  I  retire  to  your  boudoir, 
and  commune  with  my  own  heart,  These  mo- 
ments, however,  have  lost  half  their  bitterness 
since  our  happy  meeting.  You  have  taught 
me  to  respect  myself,  and  in  humble  reliance 
to  wait  the  time  when  Seymour  will  wake  from 
his  dream  and  return  to  that  bosom  which  is 
even  yet  ready  to  forget  and  to  forgive.  God 
grant  us  all  a  happy  reunion." 

"  It  would  indeed  be  a  singular  coincidence,' 
observed  madame,  "  if  the  musical  syren  who 
has  seduced  him  from  his  duty,  should  prove  to 
be  the  simple  girl  that  Etienne's  wife  trained 
for  the  stage,  and  of  whom  we  have  heard  such 
frequent  and  pleasing  mention." 

"  We  may  yet  chance  to  fall  in  with  her," 
observed  Charles,  **  in  our  future  progress,  and 
the   mystery  will   then  be   cleared  up.     Little 
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does  he  know  the  worth  of  the  woman  he  has 
abandoned  and  far  less  does  he  deserve  her. 
He  must  be  a  heartless,  despicable  wretch  to 
prefer  the  venal  smiles  of  a  deceitful  courtezan, 
to  the  love  of  his  young,  confiding,  beauteous 
wife.  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that.  But 
the  contents  of  the  pastor's  packet  have  not 
yet  been  ex{)osed  to  public  view.  Is  it  not  the 
coming  evening,  Emily,  when  you  promised  to 
gratify  our  curiosity?" 

"  It  is,  Ciiarles  ;  and  as  your  impatience,  if 
longer  trifled  with,  may  have  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, I  will  venture  to  expose  myself  to 
your  critical  gaze." 

In  the  evening,  Matilda  and  Emily  were 
alone.  Charles  had  accompanied  Madame  to 
Geneva,  and  during  their  absence,  the  young 
friends  busied  themselves  in  examining  and 
admiring  the  pastor's  recent  present,  and  at 
length,  in  attiring  Emily  in  the  novel  and 
striking  costume. 

"It  fits  you  to  a  charm,  Emily;  the  pastor 
is  right,  and  I  cannot  but  admire  his  nice  dis- 
cernment, nor  can  I  wonder  at  Sir  William's 
fascination,  for  the  effect,  particularly  on  one 
so  young  and  lovely,  must  have  bewildered  his 
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senses.  What  will  Charles  say,  Emily?  I 
really  feel  for  his  weak  head,  when  he  finds 
beauty  rendered  more  beautiful  still." 

*'  A  truce  with  your  raillery,  Matilda :  I  am 
already  too  vain.  But  iiidee  !,''  continued  the 
fair  speaker,  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  the 
glass,  "  the  generous  donor  might  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  work-room,  he  has  caught 
my  shape  so  exactly.  Suppose  the  Leslies 
were  to  call  this  evening :  I  should  be  sadly 
embarrassed  were  they  to  surprise  me." 

"Not  more  so,  probably/'  replied  Matilda, 
"than  Sir  William  himself.  He  might  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  the  real  Simon  Pure,  for 
the  transformation  is  complete." 

There  was  a  sudden  rinojino^  nt  the  erate. 
"  That  bell,'' said   Matilda,  "announces  the 
return  of  Madame  and  Charles.      We  will  wait 
till  they  have  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
will  then  introduce  you." 

In  a  few  minutes,  they  descended  to  the 
drawing- room,  and  had  already  advanced  into 
the  midst  ot  it,  when  they  at  once  perceived 
they  were  before  t^trangers,  who  rose  at  their 
entrance  and  remained  standing.  These  were 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  whose  looks  were 
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riveted  on  Emily.  She  suspected  who  the 
visitors  in  reality  were,  but  was  ready  to  sink 
with  confusion  at  the  prominent  situation  in 
which  she  was  so  undesi^iuedly  placed. 

"  There  only  requires  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures," observed  the  elder,  who  proved  to  be 
Lady  Laura,  as  if  giving  vent  to  her  thoughts, 
**  and  I  should  fancy  we  were  about  to  be 
favoured  with  a  repetition  of  the  late  finale. 
Christine,  have  you  a  sister,  or  am  I  in  the 
land  of  enchantment  ?  See,"  she  continued, 
smiling,  '^  if  I  may  judge  by  Sir  William's 
amazement,  and  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  I  fear 
he  may  be  wandering  in  his  allegiance." 

"  Lady  Leslie,"  said  Matilda,  *'  this  is  an 
awkward  introduction;  but  I  hope  for  your 
indulgence  when  the  explanation  takes  place." 

"  It  requires  none ;  my  uncle  has  already 
explained  it.  You  are  Matilda,  that  beautiful 
girl  is  Emily ;  I  know  you  well.  Do  not  re- 
ceive me  as  a  common  acquaintance  ;"  she  took 
Matilda's  hands  in  her  own  and  kis§ed  her 
cheek,  "  now  we  are  sister.s"  She  then  turned 
to  the  blushing  Emily,  and  welcomed  her  with 
the  same  affection.  ''  Do  not  regret,  my  sweet 
girls,  the  singular  mode  of  our  first  meeting*— 
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1  ara  delighted  with   It ;  all  that  my  uncle  so 
feelingly  described  is  more  than  realized." 

Sir  William  now  came  forward ;  and  when 
Madame  returned,  all  reserve  had  given  wa/. 
It  was  the  gentle  gliding  oF  hearts  into  com- 
munion with  each  other,  and  time  passed  un- 
heeded in  unreserved  intercourse. 

The  society  of  the  Leslies  was  a  new  feature 
in  their  existence.  Their  interest  in  each 
other  daily  increased  as  they  beca'ue  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  their  respective 
histories  and  feeling?".  The  same  romance,  the 
same  firmness  of  purpose  were  developed  in 
the  characters  of  ;he  young  fiiends  as  they 
were  gradually  unfolded ;  but  how  different 
their  present  situation  !  Christine's  short  trials 
were  happily  ended ;  she  had  reached  the 
summit  of  her  earthly  hopes  and  ainbitioi) ;  but 
Matilda's  career  was  yet  amidst  shoals  and 
quicksands,  when  the  voyage  of  life  was  scarce 
begun,  and  its  prosperous  outset  gave  promise 
of  sunny  skie?'  and  propiiious  gnl^?. 

Lady  Leslie  had  received  a  brief  sketch, 
from  her  uncle,  of  the  sudden  reverse  that  had 
shipwrecked  her  bright  visions  of  happiness, 
and   her  sympathy    was  warmly  excited ;    but 
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it  was  faint  compared  to  the  impression  now 
received.  She  sat  by  Matilda's  side,  and 
listened  in  tearful  wonder  as  she  talked  about 
herself— hallowing,  as  it  were,  her  sufferings 
by  the  almost  cheerful  resignation  she  flung 
over  the  recital,  and  by  the  animated  hope 
that  her  perseverance  would  yet  be  crowned 
with  success. 

"  My  own  love  adventure,  dear  Matilda, 
though  in  its  progress,  it  almost  crushed  me 
with  anxious  suspense,  was  yet  trifling  com- 
pared with  your  own.  My  happiness  was  in« 
sured  by  a  lonely  journey  to  England,  and  in 
one  short  month  it  was  complete ;  but  when  I 
think  of  the  distance,  the  immeasurable  dis- 
tance that  separates  you  from  Edward,  and  the 
unmerited  troubles  that  involve  him,  I  cannot 
control  my  feelings.  You  will  not  have  more 
sincere  well-wishers,  both  in  heart  and  hand, 
than  Sir  William  and  myself;  and  when  we 
next  meet,  may  your  prospects  be  as  bright  as 
my  own."  Her  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke. 
"But  see,"  she  continued,  in  a  livelier  strain, 
"  how  deeply  engaged  are  Charles  and  Sir 
William  in  conversation  at  the  window,  no 
doubt  forffettinof  there  are  others  in  the  room 
beside  themselves     I  should  not  be  surprised 
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if  Leslie  was  to  volunteer  his  services  to  ac- 
company you." 

"  Let  Sir  William  enjoy  his  present  hap- 
piness," replied  Matilda.  "  Whenever  he 
looks  at  you.  Lady  Leslie,  how  his  admiration 
must  increase,  since  it  is  to  the  spirit  you  dis- 
played, he  is  wholly  indebted  for  it." 

"Yes,"  was  the  laughing  reply,  "  I,  some- 
times, remind  him  of  it,  when  he  is  rather 
lukewarm  in  his  attentions;  but  the  strongest 
impressions  are  gradually  weakened,  and  I  feel 
I  must  quietly  settle  down  as  the  humble,  sub- 
missive wife." 

No  farther  intelligence  could  be  gained  of 
the  gipsies,  though  Dennis  was  on  tiie  alert, 
and  the  grateful  youth,  whom  Charles  treated 
with  such  leniency,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
trace  his  late  companion,  from  whom  some 
useful  information  might,  through  terror,  have 
been  extracted. 

The  morning  of  the  departure  from  the  villa 
at  length  arrived.  The  Leslies  were  installed 
in  their  temporary  abode,  and  after  many 
mournful  and  oft-repeated  adieux,  the  two 
carriages  drove  off — the  first  containing  the 
three  ladies  and  Charles,  with  Werner  as  their 
attendant ;  the  other   was  occupied  by  Mary 
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and  Dennis.  The  men  were  well  armed,  and 
an  extra  brace  of  pistols  was  not  wanting,  as 
Charles  well  knew  that  in  case  of  emergency, 
Matilda  would  not  shrink  from  their  use. 

Their  route  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake  along  which  the  road  continued  to  wind 
through  scenery  of  a  bolder  character  than  the 
opposite  hills  of  the  Paysde  Yaud,  which  were 
at  intervals  displayed  to  view,  rich  with  fertile 
vineyards  and  smiling  hamlets,  presenting  a 
lovely  picture  of  peace,  plenty  and  repose.  But 
even  novelty  had,  for  the  present,  lost  its 
wonted  attraction,  as  their  thoughts  and  con- 
versation still  lingered  upon  the  friends  from 
whom  they  had  just  parted,  and  the  singular 
events  which  had  occurred  since  their  pastor's 
visit  to  the  villa,  mingled  with  such  instances 
of  merciful  interpositions  in  their  favour,  that 
their  hearts  felt  strengthened  as,  one  by  one, 
they  presented  themselves  to  their  considera- 
tion. Charles  drew  conclusions  from  the  whole, 
so  cheering,  that  it  seemed  a  wilful  perversion 
of  facts  not  to  aSvSent  to  their  truth ;  and  it 
proved  a  relief  thus  to  unburthen  their  minds, 
now  on  the  eve  of  more  important  events  which 
might  require  unwonted  resolution  and 
caution. 
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But  their  own  cares  were  awhile  forgotten, 
a3  Werner,  who  sat  behind  and  was  frequently 
appe.'iled  to  by  Charles,  described  the  most 
striking  objects  of  interest  as  they  continued 
their  route,  proving  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  and  enlivening  the  detail 
with  appropriate  anecdotes.  Their  carriage 
was  strong  built  and  capacious,  adapted  for  that 
ease  and  comfort  so  essential  to  the  true  en- 
joyment of  travel,  and  consequently  their  gra- 
tifications were  not  diminished  by  being  con- 
stantly reminded  of  personal  discomfort. 

They  proceeded  on  their  onward  route  with- 
out stopping,  except  at  the  termination  of  the 
several  posts  for  the  change  of  horses,  as  it  was 
their  purpose  to  reach  Martigny,  and  there  rest 
for  the  night. 

They  passed  through  Evian,  and  at  length 
came  to  Meillerie,  about  whose  romantic  rocks 
their  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  their  as- 
sociation with  the  author  of  the  "  Nouvelle 
Heloise." 

"And  this  is  the  far-famed  Meillerie  I'* 

''Aye,"  Said  Charles,  turning  to  madame; 
''^  orrxjue  ignotum  pro  magnijico  P^ 

"  Don't  trust  to  first  impressions,  my  good 
friend,"      replied      madame,     smiling.      *'  A 
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casual  observer  might  turn  away  disappointed 
from  the  place  itself,  if  it  held  out  no  connecting 
link  with  his  own  feelings;  but  was  the  object 
of  your  affections,  Charles,  in  the  opposite 
town  of  Vevay,  and  your  nearer  approach  for- 
bidden, would  not  you  bless  the  spot,  however 
rugged,  that  would  afford  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
residence  of  your  beloved  who,  like  Hero, 
might  light  her  lonely  lamp  as  a  guiding-star  to 
her  presence  ?" 

*•  You  read  my  heart  well,"  said  Charles, 
thoughtfully,  while  Emily,  who  overheard  the 
short  colloquy,  sprang  lightly  from  the  carriage, 
with  glowing  cheeks  and  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, not  wholly  unobserved  by  Charles. 

There  was,  in  truth,  little  that  was  attractive 
in  the  appearance  of  Meillerie,  situate  upon  a 
narrow  slip  of  land  edging  the  lake  and  its  far- 
famed  rocks  behind ;  but  it  was  the  view  from 
these  rocks  that  needed  not  the  eloquence  of 
Rousseau's  pen  to  stamp  them  with  notoriety. 

Matilda  gazed  in  silent  rapture.  It  was  a 
glittering  picture  of  combined  loveliness  and 
grandeur  such  as  she  had  not  yet  witnessed. 

The  opposite  ahore  displayed  such  a  succes- 
sion of  striking  features  from  the  softer  touches 
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of  the  picturesque,  to  the  majestic  and  sublime 
that  the  eye  revelled  in  enchantment. 

In  front  was  the  city  of  Lausanne,  magnifi- 
cently resting  on  its  commanding:  eminence 
above  the  blue  lake.  Around  it,  village,  tower, 
and  spire,  and  here  and  there  the  glittering 
torrent,  peeped  among  the  vine-clad  hills  that 
were  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  robe 
of  the  richest  luxuriance;  the  whole  sweetly- 
mirrored  in  the  lake  itself,  sparkling  in  the 
sun-light,  its  wooded  bays,  creeks  and  pro- 
montories, here  standing  forth  in  prominent 
relief,  there  reposing  in  shade. 

Turning  eastward,  Matilda  caught  a  view  of 
the  little  town  of  Vevay,  sleeping  at  the  foot 
of  sheltering  heights,  on  the  border  of  the  lake, 
and  she  almost  shuddered  at  the  fearful  recol- 
lections its  sight  recalled. 

The  scenery  now  assumed  a  wilder  cast, 
sternness  and  desolation  gradually  succeeded, 
and  the  extremes  of  winter  and  summer  were 
blended  in  the  same  picture — the  former  seem- 
ing to  fling  its  eternal  barrier  of  ice-clad  pre- 
cipices round  this  smiling  Eden,  as  if  to  enclose, 
with  jealous  watchfulness,  its  glowing  scenes 
of  loveliness  and  peace.     Objects  of  interest, 
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like  pearls  encircling  the  jewelled  coronet, 
gemmed  the  banks  of  the  lake,  claiming  inces- 
sant admiration,  and  Werner  was  at  hand  to 
point  them  out  to  the  eager  party. 

From  Vevay  through  "sweet  Clarens"  to 
Chillon,  the  winding  shore  was  replete  with 
classic  associations,  investing  its  natural  beau- 
ties with  deeper  interest,  as  they  thought  of 
the  wayward  poet  whose  varied  imagination, 
"  married  to  immortal  verse,"  has  shed  a  halo 
round  the  dungeon  walls  of  Chillon,  which  will 
even  brighten  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

"  Surely  among  the  natives  of  this  enchanting 
clime,"  exclaimed  Matilda,  •*  we  should  look 
for  the  most  einoent  poets  and  painters.  Who 
could  call  a  country  like  this  his  own,  his 
father-land,  without  a  feeling  of  gratified 
pride,  and  almost  devotional  enthusiasm  at  a 
sight  like  this?" 

"  A  very  natural  inference,  fair  coz.,"  said 
Charles ;  "  but,  unhappily,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fact.  What  we  have  been  used  to 
from  our  childhood,  seldom  wakes  that  emotion 
which  a  stranger  may  be  expected  to  betray 
when  first  introduced  to  it.  There  is  scarce  a 
Swiss  painter  of  eminence  who  has  transferred 
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upon  canvass  the  charms  of  his  native  scenery, 
nor  poet  who  has  sung  its  praises." 

*'  Yet  it  cannot  be,  Charles,  that  the  Swiss 
are  not  remarkable  for  industry  and  talent. 
Witness  their  patient  toil  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  land.  Yv^'itness  their  ingenuity  in  the  in- 
ternal mechanism  of  their  watches  so  noted 
throughout  the  world." 

"You  do  them  no  more  than  justice,  Ma- 
tilda. Their  noble  and  unexampled  struggles 
in  defence  of  their  independence  prove  them 
worthy  of  their  magnificent  country.  They 
love  their  mountain  homes  deeply  and  devotedly. 
In  foreign  lands  where,  througii  lingering 
years,  they  ply  their  patient  labours,  the 
memory  of  them  never  dies  ;  the  simple  strains 
of  their  childhood  will  fill  them  with  melan- 
choly longings,  and  they  cling  to  the  never 
dying  hope  of  a  re-union  with  all  they  hold 
dear,  and  which  can  alone  satisfy  in  this  world. '^ 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  Werner,  who  shortly  before  had 
left  them,  unobserved. 

"1  have  been  uneasy,  sir,"  he  said,  address- 
ing Charles,  "  about  Dennis's  continued  ab- 
sence, as  his  carriage  has  hitherto  reached  the 
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post  houses  a  few  minutes  after  us.  I  heard 
the  sounJ  of  wheels,  and  went  to  ascertain  if 
all  was  ri.^rht.  He  tells  a  strange  story  about 
his  being  fired  at,  in  that  solitary  pass  through 
the  rocks,  about  a  mile  hence,  which  you  may 
recollect." 

They  forthwith  hastened  to  the  inn,  where 
they  found  Dennis  expatiating  on  the  adven- 
ture to  numerous  listeners;  but  a  look  from 
his  master,  which  he  well  understood,  silenced 
him,  and  he  followed  him  to  a  retired  room. 
Dennis  had  travelled  very  comfortably,  and 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  with  Mary  as  iiis 
companion. 

Mary  could  not  help  liking  him,  in  spite  of 
his  peculiarities,  and  Dennis  was  flattered  by 
her  partiality.     Suddenly  he  cried, 

"  By  the  powers,  I  should  know  that  fac\ 
The  boy's  after  no  good.  He  was  peeping  down 
just  now  from  that  hill  to  the  right  among  the 
bushes.     There,  I  see  him  agnin." 

Me  had  just  gjrasped  the  pistols  with  which 
Charles  had  supplied  him,  when  a  quick  report 
was  heard,  and  a  shot  struck  the  carriage.  The 
postillion  stopped  in  alarm,  while  Dennis  sprang 
into  the  roarl,  and  caught  sight  of  a  retreating 
figure,  at  which  he  fired.     He  searched  the  ad- 

VOL.    II.  Y 
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joining  hills,  but  no  trace  of  the  assassin  could 
be  discovered. 

The  bullet  had  splintered  the  carriage,  and 
there  lodged,  and  Mary  shufldered  at  their 
providential  escape.  It  was  evident,  that  not 
robberyjbut  murder  was  the  object  of  the  ruf- 
fian, in  the  hasty  glimpse  of  whom  Dennis  re- 
cop"pized  the  man  who  had  escaped  from  him 
in  the  streets  of  Geneva,  when  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  apprehend  his  comrade.  He  wns 
himself  the  intended  victim,  and  the  scene 
chosen  for  the  attack  was  well  calculated  to 
attain  its  object. 

"Now,"  said  Dennis,  sternly,  to  the  driver, 
"  mount." 

He  was  quickly  obeyed. 

"  And  is  it  not  yourself  that  knows  some- 
thing of  that  precious  scoundrel  who  has  just 
honoured  me  with  his  notice  V 

The  man  was  puzzled  with  this  address,  and 
turned  to  Mary,  who  explained  it.  He  pro- 
tested his  ignorance. 

"  Now,"  continued  Dennis,  pointing  a  pistol, 
'*  push  on,  and  overtake  my  master's  carriage, 
and  if  we  meet  with  another  ahum,  expect  a 
bullet  through  your  brains." 

They  reached  Meillerie  in  safety. 
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Charles,  on  hearing  the  details,  considered  it 
likely  that  suspicion  might  attach  justly  to  the 
driver ;  but,  on  farther  enquiry,  he  dismissed 
the  thought,  as  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
honest,  industrious  lad,  by  those  that  kne^r 
him,  particularly  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

He  was  absorbed  in  serious  reflections,  after 
a  lengthened  conversation  with  Matilda,  who 
sat  near,  watching  him. 

"Your  thoughts  are  of  no  trivial  nature, 
Charles." 

He  almost  started  at  her  voice,  and  made 
her  acquainted  with  all  that  was  passing  within 
him. 

"Do  you  doubt  me,  Charles,  rae  and  my 
firmness  ?" 

"Doubt  yon,  dear  Matilda,  oh  no,  no;  but 
after  the  many  fearful  warnings  we  have  had, 
should  any  calamity  befall  yourself  or  the  dear 
friends  that  accompany  us,  could  I.  forgive 
myself?  Before  we  proceed  farther,  before  it 
be  too  late,  let  me  conduct  you  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  I  risk  the  peril  alone." 

After  a  pause, 

"Did   I  not   know  your   goodness  of  heart, 
Charles,  and   that  your   tongue   is  sincerity  it- 
self, I  should  almost  doubt  your  motives.    You 
Y   3 
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cannot  hope,  you  cannot  expect  to  shake  my 
purpose.  Did  I  depend  alone  on  mortal  aid, 
I  should  indeed  dc'^pair  ;  but  as  long  as  there 
is  a  superintending  God,"  she  cried,  with 
animation,  "  to  whom  innocence  never  sues  in 
vain;  I  will  share  the  peril,  Charles.  If  one 
of  us  must  give  way,  it  must  be  yourself.  The 
work  is  mine  ;  for  who  is  so  deeply  interested 
as  myself?  Yours  is  a  voluntary  risk,  arising 
from  pure  love  to  me.  Why  abandon  your 
poor  father  and  mother,  Charles,  and  all  for 
me.  Keturn  to  them,  dear  Ciinrles,  return^  and 
leave  me  to  my  fnte." 

"  Never,  never,  without  you,  sweet  coz." 
cried  Charles,  with  wild  emotion.  "  The  blow 
that  reaches  you,  must  first  pass  through  my 
heart." 

They  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  while 
Cliarles  sobbed  like  a  child.  When  their  feel- 
ings had  subsided, 

"  And,  as  to  Emily,"  continued  Matilda, 
"had  she  heard  your  suggestion,  she  would 
have  listened  to  it  with  terror.  Know  you  not, 
dear  Charles,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  her  except  near  you ;  but  I 
accept  your  caution  respecting  Madame.  Poor 
Mary,  she  is  indeed  a  faithful  creature,  and  for- 
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got  her  late  alarm  in  the  delight  of  finding  us 
all  safe.  Now  let  us  hasten  to  Madame,  whose 
voice  I  hear ;  and  be  as.^ured,  Charles,  1  shall 
acquaint  Emily  with  your  kind  intention  to 
send  U3  all  away,  and  leave  her  to  scold  you." 

They  found  Madame  in  better  spirits ;  and, 
after  partaking  of  refreshment,  continued  their 
route  to  Martigny,  where  Cliarles  wished  to 
arrive  at  an  early  hour,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  carriages  should  move  within  sight  of  each 
other  during  the  journey. 

At  the  several  posts,  Dennis  was  anxiously 
greeted  by  Charles. 

*'  All  right,  Dennis?" 

"  Yes,  your  honour." 

And  they  proceeded  along  the  lovely  lake, 
which  now  diminished  in  wilth,  and  to  which 
they  bade  adieu,  with  regret,  at  the  village  of 
Boveret,  where  the  road  branched  into  a 
southerly  direction.  They  entered  a  deep 
narrow  valley,  scarcely  allowing  room  for  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  that  skirted  the  road, 
winding  between  sultry  mountains,  where  the 
eye  had  nothing  cheerful  to  rest  upon,  and  the 
heat  was  strangely  oppressive. 

"  Oh  for  a  breezj  fio.n  the  mighty  Atlantic, 
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Mary.  What  do  our  rich  gentry  gain  by  leav- 
ing their  own  beautiful  mountains  to  be  baked 
alive  in  an  oven  like  this." 

**  Such  an  exchange  is  certainly  for  the 
worse,  Dennis ;  but  we  must  submit,  at  times, 
to  what  we  don't  like,  in  order  to  please  those 
we  love.     Else  why  are  you  here,  Dennis?" 

"  That's  all  true,  Mary  ;  but  only  think  how 
mighty  pleasant,  if  we  were  only  seated  on  the 
brown  hills  of  Kerry,  with  the  bright  ocean 
in  front  of  us." 

"And  Kathleen  on  tlie  other  side  of  you, 
Dennis." 

*'  Kathleen  would  love  you,  Mary." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  "  she  would 
have  cause  for  anger,  if  she  was  to  find  me 
seated  at  your  side  on  the  brown  hills  of  Kerry, 
without  asking  her  leave.  Perhaps,  I'm  better 
here.  But  look  at  that  poor  woman,  Dennis,  in 
that  steep  path.  She  seems  in  sad  distress, 
and  endeavouring  to  hail  with  loud  cries  some 
one  before  us ;  perhaps,  the  carriage  with  our 
dear  ladies,  which,  from  the  quick  turns  of  the 
road,  has  been   long  out  of  sight." 

AVhen  they  reached  her,  she  implored  their 
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help;  some  ruffian  had   seized   her  child,   and 
refused  to  surrender  it. 

"  Where's  the  police,"  exclaimed  Dennis, 
greatly  excited. 

"You  must  look  to  yourself  only  in  this 
strange  place,  Dennis.  A  mother  robbed  of 
her  child!  jump  out,  Dennis.'' 

The  postillion  stopped  for  the  moment ;  but 
lookiui^  upwards,  descried  some  dark  looking 
faces  peering  over  a  crag.  His  suspicions  were 
instantly  roused. 

'*  Sit  fetill,  on  your  life,"  he  shouted  to  Den- 
nis. 

Mary  quickly  caught  his  apprehension  of 
mischief,  and  almost,  by  force,  detained  Dennis 
on  his  seat,  who  was  all  absorbed  in  sympathy 
fur  the  stranger. 

The  postillion  flogged  his  horses  into  a 
gallop,  which  continued  till  they  reached  the 
other  carriage,  where  the  country  was  more 
open  and  exposed. 

"  By  the  powers,  Mary,  we  are  well  out  of 
the  scrape.  As  sure  as  the  Pope's  in  Rome, 
there  was  mischief  brewing." 

"  Aye,  Dennis,  that  woman  was  placed 
there,  to  lure  you  into  the  clutches  of  these 
murderers.     But  for  the   vigilant  eye  of  our 
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driver,  your  fate  was  sealed  in  this  world. 
Mention  it  to  Mr.  Charles  yourself,  Dennis, 
and  leave  it  to  him  about  acquainting  the 
ladies.  We  must  also  caution  the  driver;  but 
assure  him  he  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  clever- 
ness.^' 

"  And  was  it  not  a  place  well  chosen  for  the 
dirty  job,  Mary  !  the  cowardly  blackguards  ! 
Let  me  only  catch  them  in  Ireland." 

At  the  first  opportunity,  Dennis  related  to 
Charles  what  had  occurred.  He  was  startled 
at  the  communication,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  withhold  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
ladies,  whose  situation  seemed  daily  more  en- 
com])assed  with  peril. 

"  Let  the  storm  rage  in  all  its  fury,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  our  trust  is  not  in  mortal  arm  ; 
and  come  weal,  come  woe,  1  never  will 
despair." 

The  crisis,  indeed,  required  unwonted 
vigilance  and  energy,  and  this  conviction  was 
equally  strong  with  his  two  faithful  attendants, 
who,  besides  being  actuated  by  a  love  of  ad- 
venture, and,  particularly,  by  the  thrilling  in- 
terest of  the  present,  were  prompted  by  sincere 
attachment,  to  aid  their  kind  master,  in  watch- 
ing  over  the  safety  of  their  fellow  travellers, 
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and  extricating  them  from  these  accumulating 
perils. 

In  both  the  late  attempts,  it  was  evident  that 
Dennis  was  the  object,  and  he  felt  a  pride  in 
being  thus  distinguished. 

It  was  unmingled  with  personal  fears,  he 
thought  not  of  himself.  It  was  an  exclusive 
feeling  of  exultation  that  he  should  be  deemed 
worthy  to  suffer  in  such  a  cause,  with  which 
he  considered  himself  now  thoroughly  iden- 
tified. 

Madame  had  never  travelled  by  tl.is  route, 
across  the  Simplon,  go  that  the  familiarity  of 
Werner  with  the  various  objects  of  interest, 
as  they  moved  along,  was  in  constant  request. 
They  were  now  in  the  Valais,  Rousseau's  ter- 
restrial paradise,  but  how  far  it  answers  to  this 
vStartling  appellation,  either  as  to  its  natural 
features,  or  the  rare  beauty,  for  so  he  expresses 
himself,  of  the  women,  every  traveller  will 
judge  for  himself,  though  all  must  agree  in 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  singular  exuber- 
ance of  this  reunion,  revelling  at  the  same 
time  in  every  variety  of  climate,  and  offering 
to  the  exhausted  traveller,  variety  of  fruits 
even  on  the  same  day  which  in  other  countries. 
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are  only  acquired  at  intervals,  in  the  succes- 
sion of  seasons.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
through  its  extent  is  considered  one  of  the 
deepest,  and  the  mountain  clifFd  that  overlook 
it,  some  of  the  loftiest  of  the  old  continent,  so 
that  the  refreshing  breeze  is  here  seldom 
felt  in  these  burning  vallies  during  the  sum- 
mer months  which  are  rendered  more  unhealthy 
by  the  stagnant  marshes,  occasioned  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  those 
regions  of  concentrated  heat,  and  stagnation 
of  air,  that  the  fair  travellers  first  saw  the 
great  number  of  cretins  with  the  disgusting 
goitre,  whom  Werner  pointed  out  to  their  no- 
tice, lounging  listlessly  in  the  sun,  and  stretched 
in  the  dirt  before  the  doors,  equally  imbecile 
in  mind  and  body. 

"It  would  scarce  be  believed,"  said  Werner, 
*'  that  formerly  these  poor  creatures  were 
looked  upon  as  a  blessing  in  their  families,  and 
preserved  by  providence  from  actual  sin  and 
future  punishment  by  the  infliction  of  this  de- 
formity. They  were  even  allowed  to  inter- 
marry. Happily,  however,  these  absurd  pre- 
judices are  fast  fading  before  a  more  enlight- 
ened state  of  society,  and  the  test  of  mature 
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experience  ia  their  removal  to  a  more  bracing 
air." 

**  There  is  almost  a  similar  feeling,  Charles, 
in  your  own  ScotLmd,"  said  madame,  ''  to- 
wards those  who  prove  idiotic,  or  in  their  own 
language,  daft.  Are  they  not  invested  with  a 
sort  of  sacred  character,  as  if  endued  with 
power  to  hold  intelligence  with  unseen  beings, 
and  to  foresee  impending  calamity  ?" 

"Indeed,"  replied  Charle?,  "the  Scotch 
Highlands  are  like  other  mountain  regions, 
the  stronghold  of  superstition,  and  all  its  at- 
tendant wonders.  Not  a  crag,  lake,  glen  or 
heath,  but  has  its  own  legendary  tale,  full  of 
strange  unearthly  romance.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise.  The  inhabitant  of  the-e  lonely 
fastnesses,  shut  out  from  civilized  intercourse, 
has  for  centuries  read  no  other  book  but  what 
Nature  daily  expanded  before  him.  Thence 
he  drew  insipiration  and  knowledge  during  the 
changing  seasons.  His  ideas  were  few,  but 
worthy  the  source  from  whence  they  were 
derived.  The  mountain  mists  were  peopled 
with  the  departed  with  whom  he  held  com- 
munion ;  he  heard  tongues  in  the  running 
streams,  in  the  hollow  blasts,  that  moaned 
through  the  caverned  glen,    and    superstition 
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which  is  tlie  origin  of  fear,  drew  its  oracles  of 
faith,  and  reverence  from  this  majestic  fount, 
and  held  inawe  its  benighted  worshippers.  Hence 
arose  the  prophet  seer,  the  dreamer  of  dreams, 
the  aged  wizard,  the  boast  of  second  sight, 
with  all  their  mighty  host  of  incantations, 
chaining  men's  minds  in  resistle^^s  bondage. 
The  light  of  science  is  gradually  breaking 
through  this  mental  darkness,  aad  the  blinding 
errors  of  imagination  fade  before  the  chill 
touch  of  reality  as  the  restless  march  of  civi- 
lization goes  silently  onwards.  Dennis  is  elo- 
quent in  praise  of  his  native  l.nd  and  with 
justice.  Both  countries  teem  with  objects  of 
surpassing  intere?<t  which  in  happier  hours,  I 
trust  we  may  yet  all  witness,  and  revert  to  the 
present  times  with  grateful  hearts  for  the  mer- 
ciful interposition  of  providence  in  our  be- 
half.^' 

This  prayer  was  silently  respv.nJed  to  by 
all. 

"Aye,  Charles,"  said  Matilda,  '*it  is  a  dark 
picture  which  you  have  drawn,  but  in  steps  re- 
velation, and  what  a  w  ondrous  change  !  Man  is 
no  longer  like  a  galley-slave,  chained  to  the  oar 
of  superstition,  but  revels  at  large  in  the  over- 
powering light  that    bursts    upon   him.      He 
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drinks  water  from  the  well  of  life.  All  is  truth, 
mighty  truth,  crushing  at  once  doubt,  uncer- 
tain and  error.  All  is  perfect  love  that  custeth 
out  fear." 

"  How  mournful,"  said  Madame,  *'  is  the  re- 
flection that,  in  the  country  we  are  now  pass- 
ing through,  man  seems  the  only  object  that 
inspires  disgust.  Though  nature  has  dressed 
it  in  such  a  variety  of  charms,  even  iu  these 
beautiful  villages,  how  nauseous  is  the  appear- 
ance of  these  poor  diseased  creatures.  Who 
could  have  anticipated  such  a  drawback  in  tiiis 
boasted  Eien  of  Rousseau?" 

"  It  .would  effectually,"  replied  Charles,  with 
a  laugh,  "  have  dissipated  his  romance,  had 
he  embellished  his  work  with  a  likeness  of  his 
heroine,  adorned  with  one  of  thet^e  natural 
necklaces ;  but,  in  serious  sadness,  let  us  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  they  will  succeed 
in  its  complete  eradication.  But  these  deep 
defiles,  these  superincumbent  rocks,  what  im- 
pregnable fortresses  against  invasion  !  Yes, 
the  invader  has  been  busy  eveu  here.  The 
Romans,  Werner,  have  they  not  left  in  these 
wilds,  memorials  of  their  northern  n*arc!i  be- 
hind them  ?" 

"  We  are  now,  sir,  approaching  St.  Maurice, 
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and  that  magnificent  stone-bridge  of  which  we 
now  gain  a  glimpse,  with  its  one  arch,  rising 
long  and  high  above  the  river,  and  connecting 
those  two  lofty  mountains,  is  their  work ;  but 
even  their  n)ightiest  eifort  fades  almost  into 
insignificance,  before  tlie  crowning  enterprise 
of  Napoleon,  his  stupendous  military  road 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  extending  fiom 
Geneva  to  Milan.  It  hns,  during  this  day's 
journey,  frequently  claimed  your  notice,  but 
you  will  betler  judge  of  his  transcendent 
genius  when  you  reach  the  Simplon." 

"  A  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory,  Wer- 
ner, and  ill  the  justice  of  which  his  bitterest 
foes  may  unite ;  but  even  this  cannot  dis- 
parage the  scattered  proofs  of  the  energies 
of  the  Komans  as  they  issued  forth  to  con- 
quer and  civilize  a  world." 

They  reached  St.  Maurice,  strikingly 
situated  beneath  a  chain  of  over'iaiiging  rocks, 
whose  summits  rise  above  the  little  town,  and 
being  crowned  with  large  trees  form  a  pleasing 
shade  over  the  principal  street. 

From  thence  they  continued  their  route  to 
Martigny,  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhone, 
through  a  country  more  devoid  of  interest,  and 
almost  barren;  but  in  this  comparative  wilder- 
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ness,  they  gazed  with  wonder  and  delight  on 
the  magnificent  fall  of  the  lonely  Salanche, 
rushing  from  the  precipitous  summits  above, 
and  flinging  its  glittering  spray  like  a  gossamer 
mist  over  the  rocks  and  river  beneath,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Valais. 

They  arrived  at  the  beautiful  inn  at  Mar- 
tigny  without  farther  alarm,  and  within  half 
an  hour  after  their  arrival,  found  themselves 
comfortably  seated  at  the  table  d'hote,  remark- 
able for  the  neatness  of  its  arrangements,  and 
for  the  civility  and  order  that  crowned  the 
whole,    almost    realizing    the    enjoyments    of 

home. 

They  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Bernard,  which  Charles  was  eager 
to  visit,  and  made  arrangements  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  on  the  following  day,  which  the 
females  would  devote  to  repose,  and  cautioned 
his  friends  not  to  be  alarmed  if  he  returned 
not  in  the  evening,  as  circumstances  might 
arise  to  prevent  it. 

Though  the  hours  lagged   slowly  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  the  night  clo=ed  in  without  his  re- 
turn,  they    nursed   no   unnecessary   fears,   as 
Werner  was  well  acquainted  with  the  object 
of  their  visit,  and  all  its  wild  locality. 
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When  they  met  at  breakfast,  there  was  a 
general  cheerfulness  in  anticlj/ation  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  absentees,  witb.out  whom  there 
seemed  a  void  in  all  their  arrangements. 

This  was  tacitly  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
all,  though,  probably,  Emily  testified  the  least 
patience,  and  her  frequent  appeals  to  the  clock, 
and  restless  visits  to  that  particular  window 
that  overlooked  the  road,  were  smilingly 
noticed  by  Matilda. 

At  1-ength,  about  noon,  the  hired  car  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and  Charles  sprang  out  of  it, 
and  was  warmly  Vv'elcomed. 

''Why,  Matihia,"  cried  Charles,  "you  re- 
ceive me  as  if  I  hai  unexpectedly  esciped 
from  imininent  peril  Imitate  E-nily  ;  how 
tranquil  she  is." 

"  Aj-e,  Charles,  apparently  quite  indi^^erent 
as  to  your  return." 

"Indeed,  Charles,"  interposed  Emily,  "  you 
know—" 

And  she  stopped  confueed. 

*'  What  can  Charles  possibly  know,  Emily, 
except  you  condescend  to  enlighten  him.'* 

**  He  knows  I  am  not  sorry  for  his  safe  re- 
turn." 

Charles  seized  her  proffered  hand. 
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"  Very  well,  my  love,  your  confession  seems 
to  be  graciously  received  ;  and  now,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Charles,  "  as  I  presume  you 
are  wearied  with  wiiat  you  have  gone  through, 
you  will  probably  retire  to  rest  before  you 
gratify  our  curiosity." 

*'  No,  Matilda  ;  the  joy  of  seeing  you  all 
again,  dispels  fatigue  ;  but  I  am  not  insensible 
to  hunger;  a  few  creature  comforts  for  myself 
and  my  companions,  and  then — " 

This  important  ceremony  concluded, 

"  Matilda,"  he  said,  "  we  have  read  in  our 
hand-book  a  description  of  this  far-famed 
monastery,  and  its  elevated  mountain-site, 
but  it  falls  short  of  the  reality.  Its  distance 
from  hence  is  about  thirty  miles  ;  the  route  is 
one  rugged  ascent ;  you  pass  from  burning 
heat  to  severest  cold,  and  the  changing  scenery 
grows  wilder  as  you  proceed;  and  vege- 
tation gradually  ceases,  the  very  larches  dis- 
appear, indicating  the  height  of  the  mountain- 
pass  now  attained,  and  the  biting  blast  numbs 
you  with  its  intensity.  Within  six  miles  of  the 
convent,  all  is  increased  desolation,  nothing 
before  you  but  one  lonely  chaotic  waste  of 
snow  and  rock.  I  had  lingered  so  long  upon 
the  road,  that  it  was  evening  when  we  reached 
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this  appallinpj  desert,  and  I  shuddered  to  think 
what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
traveller,  overtaken  by  nifijht,  and  the  driving 
tempest  in  this  region  of  lonely  terror.  Our 
sure-footed  mules  bore  us  leisurely  along, 
threading  in  one  unvarying  pace  the  confuted 
fragments  of  ice-bound  rocks,  and  over  fields  of 
snow,  so  hard  and  compact,  that  their  tread 
scarcely  left  an  impression.  They  heeded  not 
our  impatience.  I  was  literally  paralyzed  with 
the  piercing  cold,  and  I  overheard  Dennis 
anathematizing  the  country,  and  contrasting 
it  with  the  snug  warmth  of  an  Irish  cabin. 
We  fell  in  with  some  curious  travellers,  on 
their  return,  whose  object  had  been  the  same 
as  our  own,  and  among  them  I  distinugished 
the  loud  and  impatient  tones  of  that  female 
whose  manners  and  voice  were  so  prominent  at 
the  table  ctliote,  and- whose  wish  for  notoriety 
did  not  appear  to  sleep  even  during  this  trying 
expedition. 

'^  We  passed  two  small  solitary  buildings, 
one  of  them  the  dead-house,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  unfortunate,  who  perished  on  their  way, 
were  laid  out  for  inspection  in  their  own 
clothes,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  might 
be  recognized.     I,  however,  reserved  their  ex- 
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amination  till  the  morrow,  as  the  fog  was  fast 
thickening  round  us,  and,  at  length,  reached 
the  conveut,  which,  dimly  seen  through  the 
gloom,  appeared  of  large  size,  and  the  light, 
at  its  numerous  windows,  gave  cheerful 
promise  of  comfort  within. 

Two  or  three  monks  welcomed  us,  and  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  my  sensations  as  one 
of  the  noble  dogs  came  up,  gently  brushing 
against  my  side,  as  if  to  offer  his  mite  of  con- 
gratulation on  my  safe  arrival. 

"  Werner,  who  was  familiar  with  every  ob- 
ject durini^  our  excursion,  and  whose  services 
were  indeed  useful,  had  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  internal  economy  of  the  convent ;  but 
what  I  now  witnessed,  surprised  me.  Comfort 
courted  me  on  every  side.  The  hospitality 
was  accompanied  with  cheerfulness ;  a  brilliant 
fire  of  wood  on  the  capacious  hearth  ;  a  well- 
covered  table  in  t'.e  spacious  hall,  made  us  all 
forget  the  past ;  for  there  were  a  few  strangers 
present,  who,  like  me,  intended  to  remain 
durin<y  the  ni^jht. 

**  The  monk,  to  whom  the  care  of  stranij^ers 
was  confided,  was  intelligent,  and  full  of 
most  interesting  communication  ;  and  even  this 
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hotel,  where  we  have  been  so  comfortably 
lodged,  may  almost  hide  its  diminished  head  in 
comparison  with  the  unexpected  and  even 
luxurious  treatment  in  this  justly-famed  hos- 
pice. 

At  an  early  hour  we  all  retired,  and  the 
sleeping  apartment  to  which  I  was  introduced 
was  so  strikingly  furnished  that  I  might  have 
considered  myself  the  denizen  of  some  first 
rate  hotel.  Need  I  say  that  I  slept  well?  I 
rose  early,  the  wood  fire  blazed  cheerfully  in 
my  chamber,  and  the  keen,  mountain  air  pre- 
pared me  for  my  breakfast.  When  that  was 
ended,  my  intelligent  friend  conducted  me  over 
the  building,  and,  among  other  curious  sights, 
displayed  a  collection  of  Roman  coins  and 
antiquities  which  you  may  be  surprised  to 
hear,  were  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a 
small  temple  close  by,  but  which  had  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  owing  to  the  pilferiogs  of 
its  numerous  visitors.  As  I  stood  outside  the 
walls,  I  forgot  even  the  piercing  breeze  in  con- 
templation of  the  wondrous  site.  Though 
throughout  the  whole  continent  not  a  dwelling 
equalled  it  in  elevation,  yet  on  every  side  icy 
precipices  and  shattered  rocks,  that  glistened 
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in  the  morning  beam,  still  towered  above  the 
narrow  valley  in  which  the  convent  stood — 
It  reached  the  resjion  of  everlastino;  snow. 
Yet  here  on  these  lofty  Alpine  solitudes  was 
the  abode  of  universal  benevolence.  Here 
charity  dis[iensed  its  god-like  attributes,  send- 
ing forth  its  fearless  missionaries,  with  their 
well-trained  dogs,  in  search  of  the  lonely 
traveller  benighted  in  these  fearful  wilds,  or 
haply  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  avalanche, 
rushing  in  thunder  from  the  overhanging 
heights.  Was  ever  pure  devotion  like  this, 
wedded  to  eternal  solitude  and  daily  risking 
life  for  the  good  of  others  ?  The  monk  that 
stood  by  my  side  was  startled  by  the  involun- 
tary question  that  burst  from  me. 

"  Have  you  no  regrets,  no  hankering  after 
the  world?  Can  your  seclusion  be  altogether 
voluntary. 

"  '  Call  it  not  seclusion/  he  meekly  replied. 
*  We  live  wholly  for  the  world,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  abandon  it.  Daily,  hourly  we  have 
intercourse  with  our  fellow  man.  We  live 
for  his  service  only,  and  a  grateful  world  ac- 
knowledges the  debt.  As  for  your  other 
question,  I  have  now  no  regret:^,  I  once  had,' 
and  a  cloud  passed  over  his  brow.      *  I  was 
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early  trained  to  a  monastic  life  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  a  distant  part  of  Italy.  My 
mother  came  at  stated  times  to  see  me.  She 
was  left  a  widow  with  two  children.  My 
sister  married  a  native  of  Lucerne,  where 
she  was  happily  settled.  Tiiey  had  not  met  for 
many  years,  and  my  mother  wished  to  see  her 
once  more,  before  her  increasing  infirmities 
would  wholly  prevent  it.  After  a  toilsome 
journey,  when  she  reached  Lucerne,  she  was 
met  by  the  bitter  tidings  of  her  daughter's 
death.  My  mother's  heart  sank  at  the  intelli- 
gence, and  after  weeping  over  her  grave,  she 
turned  again  upon  her  homeward  journey. 
Years  passed  on,  and  she  came  not  to  see  me. 
I  loved  my  mother,  and  her  continued  absence 
alarmed  me  ;  but  being  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  the  priory  of  our  order  in  Martigny,  1  re- 
solved to  proceed  by  her  usual  home  :  that  home 
was  tenanted  by  strangers.  Anxiously  I  jour- 
neyed onwards,  and  at  length  readied  this  con- 
vent on  my  route  to  Martigny.  It  was  my 
first  visit  here,  and  my  brother  monks  conducted 
me  over  the  establishment.  When  I  entered 
the  dead-house,  three  bodies  lay  there,  which 
had  not  been  owned.  Judge  my  horror  when 
I  recognized  that  of  my  mother.     There  were 
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her  beloved  features — her  well-known  dress — 
she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  was  told  she  had 
been  discovered  by  one  of  the  trusty  dogs, 
during  a  winter  night,  lying  insensible  beneath 
the  snow,  out  of  the  usual  track  ;  her  head  was 
bloody,  yet  how  the  wound  was  occasioned  none 
could  with  certainty  divine;  but  nothing  of 
value  was  found  upon  her.  I  buried  her  within 
these  walls,  and  after  completing  my  mission 
to  the  priory,  I  returned  here,  as  my  final  rest- 
ing place  for  life.  Said  I  right — I  had  no  re- 
grets ?' 

*'  I  was  so  deeply  interested  in  all  I  heard 
and  saw,  that  I  would  gladly  have  remained 
another  night  at  the  convent ;  but  I  thought  of 
my  anxious  friends  at  Aiartigny,  and  determined 
to  hasten  my  return.  After  entering  my  name 
in  the  book,  1  did  not  forget,  though  my  kind 
reception  was  without  fee  or  reward,  to  prove 
my  sense  of  their  hospitality  by  dropping  no 
niggard  boon  into  the  poor-box,  and  at  length 
took  leave  of  my  entertainers.  The  friendly 
monk,  however,  declared  his  intention  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  dead-house,  vvhich  we  had 
passed  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  it  was 
during  our  visit  there  that  the  following  singular 
event    took    place,     vvhich     will    create    your 
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surprise.  When  I  entered  the  building, 
Dennis  was  close  behind  me.  There  were  two 
bodies  laid  out  behind  the  grating,  for  public 
inspection.  One  of  them,  the  monk  said,  had 
been  thus  exposed  for  two  years,  and  not  yet 
claimed.  The  features,  owing  to  the  intense 
c^ld,  had  not  decayed,  but  were  dried  up  like  a 
mummy,  and  still  capable  of  being  easily  recog- 
nized. The  other,  he  said,  had  only  been  dis- 
covered in  the  snow  during  the  terrific  hurri- 
cane a  few  nights  past.  I  watched  Dennis  as 
he  stared  intently  on  the  body.  His  face  was 
full  of  meaning. 

*'  '  And  don't  I  know  him  !'  he  exclaimed,  at 
last.  *  By  the  powers,  he'll  not  run  so  fast 
again  from  Dennis.' 

"  ^  What  do  you  mean,  Dennis  ?' 

"  '  Is  it  mean  that  your  honour  says  ?  Is  it 
not  the  same  spalpleen  that  showed  such  a  pair 
of  legs,  bad  luck  to  him,  in  that  same  street  in 
Geneva,  and  afterwards  waylaid  and  nearly 
murdered  me.' 

"I  was  startled  at  this  intimation. 

"'  Are  you  sure,  Dennis?' 

"  *  Sure  is  it  ?  Do  I  know  my  own 
mother  !' 

"  The  monk  stood  wondering  by,  and  I  ex- 
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plained  to  him  the  reason  of  Dennis's  exclama- 
tion. I  told  him  the  poor  wretch  that  lay  there 
was  linked  with  a  gang  who  were  sworn  enemies 
to  me  and  mine,  and  had  lately  attempted  the 
life  of  Dennis,  who  had  now  accidentally  recog- 
nized him.  He  was  interested  with  the  singu- 
lar event,  and  as  every  circumstance  might 
prove  of  importance,  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
anything  found  about  his  person  when  dis" 
covered. 

"  '  Every  article,'  he  said,  '  even  to  a  scrap 
of  paper,  found  upon  ^the  respective  -bodies  is 
carefully  preterved,  and  I  am  myself  appointed 
to  the  care  of  them.  I  would  advise  your  re- 
turning with  me  to  the  convent,  and  we  can 
together  inspect  the  articles  found  on  this  par- 
ticular body,  which  may  probably  give  you 
some  knowledge  which  may  prove  of  conse- 
quence.' 

"  I  did  not  hesitate.  We  returned  to  the 
convent,  and  various  articles  were  placed  before 
me.  They  proved  unimportant,  till  I  came  to 
the  fragment  of  a  letter.  While  I  was  striving 
to  make  out  the  contents, 

"  *  And  don't  I  know  that  hand-writing,'  said 
Dennis ;    *  sure  enough,  it's    Pierre's   handy- 
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work,   by  this  same  token   that   1   have  often 
seen  him  write.' 

"  This  announcement  gave  particuhir  im- 
portance to  every  word,  and  I  read  aloud  the 
contents,  which  I  copied  before  I  left. 

***When  50U  have  made  all  sure  behind 
yon,  by  the  removal  of  that  meddling  fool 
Dennis,  my  master  orders  you  to  leave  Geneva 
and  come  over  to  Florence  immediately.  The 
pursuit  will  no  doubt  be  hot  after  us,  in  your 
neighbourhood,  since  poor  Minet's  imprison- 
ment, and  we  can  none  of  us  appear  there  again 
for  some  time.  We  are  leading  a  merry  Jife 
here ;  but  some  twinges  of  conscience  come 
over  me  at  times.  That  fellow  still  continues 
obstinate,  and  my  master  sajf,  must  be  put  out 
of  the  way.  One  word  only,  and  he  would 
have  his  liberty  and  wherewithal  to  enjoy  him- 
self like  a  prince.  My  master  is  fully  employed 
— he  has  got  hold  of  some  English  dupe  that 
he  fleeces  without  mercy ;  but  the  man's  blind 
with  love  of  the  pretty  Louise.  You  must  be 
cautious  when  you  enquire  for  my  master.  He 
has  now,  from  policy,  assumed  a  new  name — 
the  Count  Trapani.     Do  not  forget  this.' 
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"  Here  was  intelligence  of  vital  importance, 
and  on  which  we  could  depend.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  strange  mode  of  the  discovery,  at  a  crisis 
too  when  it  was  so  much  needed.  It  was  a 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  in  our 
favour.  After  copying  the  document,  I  cordi- 
ally thanked  the  monk  for  his  active  kindness, 
and  we  started  immediately,  on  our  return  to 
Martigny." 

Charles,  during  this  extraordinary  narrative, 
was  listened  to  with  increasing  interest;  but 
was  frequently  interrupted  with  expressions  of 
surprise  from  his  hearers  as  he  detailed  the 
wonderful  occurrence  that  crowned  the  whole. 

"Charles,"  said  Madame,  ''this  is  an  almost  in- 
credible adventure,  and  more  bO  as  it  arises 
from  an  accidental  visit  of  curiosity.  It  is  like 
the  hand  of  mercy  drawing  aside  the  veil  of 
uncertainty  that  surrounded  us,  at  such  a  time 
too." 

"  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  also,"  cried  Ma- 
tilda. "  Thisis  another  proof  of  thesiuful  nature 
of  despair.  What  a  fearful  end  for  the  lost  wretch, 
thus  to  die  with  all  his  sins  unrepented  of!  He 
was  doubtless  on  his  road  to  Florence,  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  his  earthly  master,   when  his 
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career  of  guilt  was  in  mercy  cut  short.  And 
the  allusion  to  the  misguided  Seyraour^ " 

"Yes/ 'observed  Charles,  "the  more  I  reflect 
upon  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  strange  discovery.  It  is  not 
from  the  livinpr,  but  the  dead,  that  we  gain  the 
information  which  has  been  influenced  by  no 
human  agency.  It  acquaints  us  decisively  with 
the  Count's  present  scene  of  action,  his  plan  of 
operations,  his  present  pursuits,  and  his  assump- 
tion of  another  name.  We  might  have  lodged 
in  the  same  hotel  with  Count  Trapani,  and 
never  suspected  that  he  was  our  identical 
enemy.  As  for  Dennis,  he  has  scarcely 
ceased  pronouncing  and  spelling  the  name,  in 
order  to  fasten  it  on  his  memory,  so  that  I  sus- 
pect he  will  at  times  be  honouring  me  with 
the  title.  We  shall  also  fall  in  with  that  in- 
fatuated wretch  Seymour,  and  he  shall  yet,  on 
his  knees,  beg  his  injured  wife  to  forgive  him. 
Our  hands  are  full  now,  ladies.  We  see  our 
road  more  distinctly,  and  may  go  to  work 
cheerily  and  full  of  hope.  Shall  we  start  to- 
morrow ?" 

This  was  at  once  assented  to,  and  with  the 
faith  that  animates  the  pilgrim,  they  prepared 
for  their  onward  progress. 
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**  Charles,"  said  raadame,  the  first  time  they 
chanced  to  be  together,  '*  I  was  puzzled  with 
one  part  of  your  story  yesterday.  What  did 
Dennis  allude  to,  when  he  declared  that  the 
man  whose  body  he  recognised,  was  not  only 
the  same  that  escaped  from  him  at  Geneva,  but 
who  had  afterwards  waylaid  and  nearly  niur- 
dered  him  ?" 

Charles  confessed  that  he  had  withheld  the 
knowledge  from  her  when  it  took  place,  not 
wishing  unnecessarily  to  distress  her,  but  now 
explained  that  the  carriage  in  which  were  Mary 
and  Dennis,  had  been  twice  waylaid  since  they 
left  Geneva,  and  once  fired  at,  when  the 
bullet  struck  the  carriage  without  farther  mis- 
chief. 

"Charles,"  said  madame,  thoughtfullj^, 
"  your  reason  for  withholding  it,  was  kindly 
meant,  but  believe  me,  it  was  ill-judged.  This 
secresy,  from  generous  motives  might  have 
grown  into  a  habit,  and  one  serious  event  after 
another  might  have  occurred,  the  knowledge 
of  which  would  probably  have  burst  upon  me 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  with  fearful  force, 
whereas  singly  the  impression  would  have  been 
comparatively  trivial.     The  dear  girls  knew  it 
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yet  I  was  considered  wanting  in  firmness.  Let 
it  not  happen  again,  Charles." 

Charles  was  struck  with  the  justice  and 
weight  of  these  remarks,  and  readily  promised 
he  would  not  forget  in  future. 

They  started  at. an  early  hour  from  Martigny 
with  renovated  spirits  proceedmg  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  to  Sion.  Mary  and  Den- 
nis travelled  together  as  before,  and  they  an- 
ticipated no  farther  alarm,  owing  to  the 
wretched  fate  which  had  overtaken  their  late 
persecutor.  Dennis'  self-importance  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  prominent  part  which 
he  had  acted  in  the  late  adventure  at  the  dead- 
house,  and  particularly  as  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences resulting  from  his  quickness,  and 
clever  tact  were  admitted  by  all,  and  Mary  slyly 
amused  herself  with  the  affected  airs  he  as- 
sumed, whenever  anything  occurred  to  gratify 
his  self-love.  His  vanity  was  now  busy  at 
work. 

*'  Mary,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  condescending 
patronage,  *'  you  are  a  clever  girl.  Miry.  It's 
myself  that  thinks  so." 

Mary  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion. 

"  Would   that   you  knew   Kathleen,   Mary. 
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She  was  ever  after  telling  me  when  I  went  upon 
my  travels,  to  keep  company  that  was  genteel 
and  clever.  Dennis,  says  she,  remember  you 
are  come  of  an  illegant  family.  Was  not  your 
father  a  schoolmaster?  don't  be  after  lowering 
yourself  with  vulgar  people." 

*'  And  why  did  they  not  make  a  schoolmaster 
of  you,  Dennis  ?" 

'*  It  is  not  every  mother's  son,  Mary,  that 
can  write.  I  have  a  head  on  my  shoulders, 
but  that's  no  reason  I  should  be  expected  to 
have  another  at  my  finger-ends.^' 

'*  Certainly  not,  Dennis." 

"  I  wonder,  Mary,  why  it  is  that  Irishmen 
are  said  to  be  alwaj'S  blundering,  and  like  a 
nest  of  hornets  when  meddled  with,  fit  for 
nothing  but  mischief  and  fighting.  Was  St. 
Patrick  a  fool,  Mary  ?  Would  he  have  made 
the  beautiful  isle  so  clean  and  tidy,  if  we  were 
not  as  wise  as  our  neighbours,  aye,  and  wiser 
too,  ♦Mary?  I  would  only  appeal  to  your-- 
self." 

"  Judging  by  yourself,  Dennis,  1  should 
think  otherwise." 

"  Be  easy  a  bit,  Mary,  or  you'll  make  me 
too  proud ;  and  Kathleen  used  to  read  from 
the   holy    book,     "  pride    was    not   made  for 
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man."  But  what  a  set  of  mighty  queer  people, 
Mary,  sweating  along  the  roa'l  and  all  hurry- 
ing the  same  way.  There  must  be  some  sort 
of  vanity  fair,  afloat.  What's  in  the  wind, 
Mary?" 

*'  How  can  I  tell,  Dennis,  but  I  will  ask  our 
driver." 

From  his  reply,  it  was  the  market-day  at 
Sion,  which  town  was  observable  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  country  people  were  pouring  in, 
some  for  pleasure,  some  for  business,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

"  O !  the  darling  of  an  Irish  fair !'  cried 
Dennis,  after  a  pause,  during  which  his 
thoughts  had  been  reverting  to  those  scenes  of 
exquisite  enjoyment;  "by  the  powers,  they 
would  make  a  man  young  again." 

"Like  enough,  Dennis,  if  he  only  survived 
the  whiskey  and  shillala.*' 

'*  Fair  and  easy,  Mary  dear  ;  and  is  it  your- 
self that  flings  scandal  on  the  Irish  lad.  ^  See 
him  at  Donnybrook  fair;  he  fights  and  drinks, 
and  it  is  all  God's  truth ;  but  then  it  is  all  for 
pure  love." 

'*  Poor  Kathleen  !  Dennis,  surtly  you  don't 
show  your  love  for  her  in  the  same  way.  1 
almost  tremble  for  myself." 
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"  Sure  there's  no  harm  done  yet,  nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  likely  to  be,  Mary  dear. 
Bad  luck  to  Dennis  if  he  hurts  a  hair  of  your 
head." 

*'  The  valley  becomes  quite  beautiful,  Den- 
nis. Look  at  the  hill  sides,  covered  with  green 
rows  of  vines,  one  above  another,  and  how 
quiet  and  snug  the  villages  lie  amongst  them. 
The  churches  too,  with  their  tall  spires,  all  so 
very  white,  that  it  dazzles  one  to  look  at 
them." 

"  Aye,  Mary,  sure  enough,  white-wash  must 
be  cheap  in  this  country ;  but  wisht,  Mary, 
do  you  hear  that?" 

*'  Hear  what,  Dennis?  There's  a  lad  under 
the  wall  yonder  grinding  his  hand-organ." 

*'  But  the  tune,  Mary,  the  tune.  It's  a  regu- 
lar Irish  jig.  Have  not  I  danced  fifty  times  to 
that  tune  with  Kathleen?" 

He  became  quite  excited,  and  stopped  the 
carriage,  when  it  reached  the  road-side 
musician.  He  flung  him  a  franc-piece,  and 
questioned  him  where  he  had  picked  up  that 
tune. 

The  lad  told  him  that,  young  as  he  was,  he 
had  wandered  over  England,  and  thence  crossed 
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over  to  Ireland,  where  the  native  tunes  had 
struck  his  fancy.  The  one  he  had  jupt  played 
was  a  great  favorite  at  the  merry  meetings  at 
Sion,  where  he  was  now,  as  usual,  expected. 

All  this  added  fuel  to  Dennis's  self-com- 
placency ;  and  as  they  proceeded  onwards,  his 
amor  patriae  required  vent,  and  he  turned  to 
Mary. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  with  imposing  gravity, 
"  the  big  gentry  of  England  run  like  mad  to 
these  outlandish  parts  after  their  music.  Let 
them  stay  at  home,  and  rummage  among  the 
rich  stores  of  old  Ireland.  Don't  you  see, 
Mary ;  have  not  you  heard,  but  now,  with 
your  own  blessed  ears,  that  these  boasted 
foreiojners  are  oblio;ed  to   borrow  from  us  their 
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beautiful  tunes ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
may  father  them  as  their  own.  Why,  they 
cannot  even  supply  their  own  street  grinders." 

"  So  much  the  greater  glory  to  Ireland, 
Dennis." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Dennis  was 
rapt  in  thought. 

"  Mary,"  at  length  he  said,  '^  it  must  be  all 
spite.  He  never  can  mane  it.  It's  all  spite, 
and  nothing  else." 
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*'I'm  no  conjuror,  Dennis;  what  are  you 
talking  about  ?" 

"  What  else,  but  that  blackguard  letter, 
which,  but  for  Dennis,  my  master  would  never 
have  dreamt  of." 

*'But  why  abuse  the  letter,  Dennis,  when, 
you  know,  such  good  came  of  it.  Besides, 
Mr.  Charles  and  the  ladies  praised  you  so 
highly  about  it." 

'*  And  no  more  than  they  ought  to  do, 
Mary  ;  but,  barring  all  that,  didn't  Pierre,  in 
that  same  letter,  call  me  a  meddling  fool  ? 
May  be,  I'll  be  even  with  him  by  and  bye,  and 
teach  him  better  manners." 

"  Now  I  understand  you,  Dennis.  He 
abused  you  because  he  is  afraid  of  you.  Why, 
Dennis,  he  could  not  pay  you  a  better  com- 
pliment." 

Dennis  smiled  graciously  upon  Mary,  whose 
soothing  remark  gratified  his  self-love. 

**  It  was  a  blessed  chance,  Mary,  when  my 
master  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  that  convent 
up  in  the  clouds  yonder.  The  popping  upon 
that  letter  was  like  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  and 
Mr.  Charles  thought  so  too.  We  are  not 
}:ro[»ing  in  the  dark  now,  Mary,  like  blind 
moles   under   the  sod ;    but    the    bright   sun 
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shines  upon  us  all  round.  There's  a  rod  in 
pickle  for  my  old  master  with  the  new  name, 
and  I'm  the  boy  to  take  the  shine  out  of  him. 
Only  bring  me  within  arm's  length  of  him." 

"  Aye,  Dennis,  Heaven  speed  the  meeting, 
and  I  doubt  not  the  issue." 
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